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THE IRISH LAND QUESTION. 


AS time goes on it is impossible not to see that a great 
advance is being made with regard to the question of 
Irish Land, and that public opinion is ripening on all sides for 
a fair settlement of the points in dispute. That the Irish, and 
especially the Irish of the tenant-farmer class, should be greatly 
excited on a subject which interests them so closely, is very 
natural, and goes for very little. But in England it is begin- 
ning to be seen and understood that there really is an Irish 
Land question, and that the law that regulates the relations of 
landlord and tenant in England neither corresponds to the 
facts of daily Irish life, nor does anything like justice between 
the parties. Englishmen are like all other people, and the 
first thing and the most difficult thing for them to do, in deal- 
ing with persons and things to which they are strange, is to 
see and believe that what suits them may possibly not 
suit all the rest of the world. That the holding of land 
is determined by a fair bargain between the proprietor 
and the farmer, that this is the only just and natural 
state of things, and that every departure from it is unjustifi- 
able, are the tacit assumptions with which nine English- 
men out of ten have set themselves to learn what the Irish 
mean and want. The advance of public opinion consists in 
these assumptions being seen to be assumptions, and in its 
being gradually borne in upon Englishmen that Irish farmers 
are not in the same position as regards the landlords that 
English farmers are. The difference is described in many 
various ways according as it happens to strike the mind of 
the thinker. Lord Portsmoutu has this week described it in 
amanner which to non-farming people may seem technical, but 
which is eminently calculated to strike the minds of agricul- 
turists. . He says that the Irish farmer is in the position of a 
tenant who, after his lease was over, should be made to go on 
as a tenant at will, with the building covenants still binding 
ohim. That any set of men should be so circumstanced as 
to be willing or forced to put themselves in so disastrous a 
position will be new to comfortable English farmers, and will 
open their eyes to the difference between their lot and that 
of their brethren in Ireland. Another way in which English- 
men have learnt to shape what they hear about Ireland into 
a form familiar to themselves is to suppose that the Irish 
tenants have a sort of partnership or joint proprietary right in 
the soil, of a very vague kind indeed, but not unlike that 
Which in England was the origin of copyholds. But perhaps 
nothing could be so instructive to Englishmen as to have seen 
the terms of a real set of leases actually granted to Irishmen. 
Everything else is in a certain sense theoretical. Irishmen 
may be in this position or in that. But if we can find out 
what leases they do get, when they get any, then we know 
what sort of terms they do as a matter of fact accept. 
The form of the leases ordinarily granted by Lord Lerrrim 
been published this week, and we are able to as- 
certain—not what the position of his tenants is, for he may 
much less strict and stern than his leases are—but what 
the position of his tenants would be if the leases were strictly 
enforced, and what must be their position to have induced 
them to accept such leases. They may be described, if the 
terms of the leases were enforced, as persons bound to dis- 
charge ruinous burdens, fettered in every operation, and 
chiefly occupied in looking after Lord Lrrrrmt’s game, under 
Severe penalties if they neglect the duty. We have not the 
slightest wish to attack Lord Lerrriu. He is, for all we know, 
Just as kind and good a landlord as any one else; but it is 
(uite safe to say that the soil of a country held under such 
leases, if they were enforced, would be grievously wasted, and 
that its poorer inhabitants would be condemned to a wretched, 
uncertain, profitless life. 


On the other hand, while in England a perceptible advance 
to a settlement of the Land question is being made, and while 
in Scotland we have just had Lord Rosstyn describing his 
happy relations with his tenantry, so as to point the difference 
between a country where a wise landlord protects, encourages, 
helps, and secures his tenantry in every way, and a country 
where he turns them into shiftless, despondent under-game- 
keepers, the Irish are as usual doing their best to hurt their 
own cause. The meetings of the tenant-farmers are settling into 
a very wrong groove. They have given up trying to explain 
what they want, and how what they want will be fair to all 
parties. They catch at certain vague words, such as fixity of 
tenure, and bawl out that Ireland must have that, and will 
have it, and that unless it gets it there are no lengths to 
which it will not go. The same sort of extravagant non- 
sense which has entirely baffled the project of getting the 
Fenian rebels out of prison, is beginning to raise a serious 
obstacle in the way of the Irish tenants getting a pro 
settlement of the Land question. If they go on howling 
they will have all they want or can fancy they want, or else 
they will have nothing, they may be taken at their word and 
get a Bill that will really amount to nothing. And the priests 
are mixing themselves up in the Land question just as they 
mixed themselves up in the movement for the amnesty. They 
attend all the meetings of the tenants, and encourage them in 
all their violence and extravagance. They have raised fixity 
of tenure into a sort of religious cry, and they avow the prin- 
ciple that everything is to be got that can be got out of 
England, and that it is to be got in any way. A priest avowed 
to the Commissioners inquiring at el into the election 
there, that he advised one of his flock to take a large sum from 
the friends of one candidate, to administer it in bribery, keep- 
ing a portion for himself, and then to vote for the candidate's 
rival. He said this without the slightest appearance of shame or 
hesitation, and put it as what all Irishmen must see to be the 
right thing to do when money was to be got out of an English- 
man. That there are many priests who would hesitate to give the 
advice thus given at el is, we may hope, very probable ; 
but certainly at all the meetings and in all the demonstrations 
where there has been most of this silly, empty, noisy violence, 
there has been a noticeable concurrence of priestly attendance 
and influence. And it may be observed that the priests always 
take care to mix up with what belongs strictly to their lay 
friends something that belongs chiefly to the clergy. The 
Education question is being tacked on to the Land question in a 
very suspicious manner. The priests seem to be driving a tacit 
bargain with the tenantry, and to be offering to support them 
in the most extreme demands for changes in the holding of 
land, provided that the tenants in their turn will support their 
priests in destroying every scheme of education in Ireland 
which is not absolutely under priestly control. “ We will 
“ howl for your having other people’s lands as your own if 
“ you will ont for uprooting every trace of the malignant 
“imfluence of Protestantism” in our national education. 
This is pretty much what the arrangement seems to be coming 
to, and it is difficult to conceive any arrangement which would 
give greater umbrage to the English people, or make Parlia- 
ment more certain to do as little as possible for Irish tenants. 

It may be hoped, however, that the reply of the Govern- 
ment to the insolent demand for the instant release of the 
Fenian prisoners will have a salutary effect, and will convince 
the Irish farmers that they will be throwing away a golden 
opportunity if they listen to the counsels of the wild swag- 
gerers and designing schemers who affect to speak in the 
name of the Irish people. Is it too much to ask that the Irish 
people, during the few precious months that remain before 
the Land Bill is introduced, should condescend to talk the 
language of sensible, rational beings, and show that they can 
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argue a point on intelligible grounds, and defend their 
assertions by trustworthy facts? If they do this, they may 
reasonably expect to get much more than a year ago 
their warmest friends could have hoped they would ob- 
‘tain. It is singular to see with what an air of easy good- 
humoured indifference writers and speakers in England 
propose vast changes in Irish tenure, not as if they were 
introducing a necessary revolution, but as if they were 
merely making a handsome and considerate concession to 
friendly farmers. Just as a landlord like Lord Rosstyn 
announces, amidst the applause of his hearers, that 
after a certain date he is going to allow all his tenants 
to kill their own rabbits, so Englishmen like Sir Tuomas 
Baz ey return from a tour in Ireland, and remark in a casual 
way that they think the proper thing to do would be to 
legalize the Ulster Tenant-right throughout Ireland; and a 
writer in the Times, who by his signature gives it to be 
understood that he is especially mild and moderate, makes the 
same proposal. Now to legalize the Ulster Tenant-right 
throughout Ireland would be to give the Irish tenants what 
they mean by fixity of tenure, to give it in the shape 
most disadvantageous to the landlords, and to place the 
landlord and tenant in relations which must lead to 
perpetual strife. The proposals of the Munster Club, to 
which other tenant meetings profess to adhere, although 
they use language so wild and vague as to escape from it, 
would be a much better solution of the question, for it would 
place the relations of the landlord and tenant on a purely 
pecuniary basis, and yet give a landlord with money a great 
control over his land. One of the incidents of Ulster Tenant- 
right, if Ulster Tenant-right has been accurately described, is 
that the tenant may assign his interest for what he can get, but 
that he shall not assign it toa person of whom the landlord or his 
agent disapproves. So long as this isa matter of custom, friendly 
discussion may easily bring about a settlement as to who the 
incoming tenant shall be ; but if the landlord is clothed with 
a legal right to object to the assignee of the tenant, he will 
either exercise the right in a way which will aggrieve the tenant 
and cripple his pecuniary arrangements, or he will not dare to 
exercise his legal right, and thus we should perpetuate one of 
the very worst features of the present system, that of law 
which is no law, paper law, which men in real life cannot use 
because the machinery of justice and government could not 
protect them if they did. Whatever is enacted for the future, 
at least let it be something which can be practically 
carried out. But, although proposals to legalize the Ulster 
Tenant-right throughout Ireland are worthless in them- 
selves, they have this value, that they show how ready 
people are in England to adopt a wide measure of Land Reform 
in Ireland. It is the business of the Ministry to invent a 
scheme and work out the details, and it would be very prema- 
ture at present to specify the scheme of a possible Bill; yet 
we are glad to observe that all the discussion that has been 
going on, and is going on now, seems to show that the Land 
question of Ireland presents no insuperable difficulties if the 
Irish themselves will but behave as men trusting in the 
wisdom and justice of Government and Parliament ought 
to do. There is every reason, we think, to believe 
that a Bill be passed which will carry out the 
four great objects that ought to be kept steadily in view— 
the bringing into harmony law and fact, the development 
of the agricultural resources of the country, the admis- 
sion of a great portion of the people into a reliable 
participation in the fruits of their industry, and the pre- 
servation of the existing scheme of government and ad- 
ministration. 


SPAIN. 

ty defeated Republican insurgents in Spain are apologe- 

tically described as chivalrous blunderers. ‘The form of 
government which they sought to establish is thought by 
many theorists to be well suited to their country; and it can- 
not be denied that they have staked life and fortune on the 
attainment of a public object. The defence would perhaps be 
stronger if it were not equally applicable to all actual and 
possible rebels. The Spanish insurgents may have had a right 
to sacrifice themselves, but they have also postponed for an 
indefinite period the restoration of prosperity; and it is not 
improbable that they may have dragged down liberty in their 
fall. The grave charge of complicity with the revolutionists 
of Cuba has not yet been proved, and it is possible that the 
revolted colonists may have made overtures which were not 
accepted by the Republican chiefs. There is abundant evi- 
dence of the existence of a widespread conspiracy. The 


capital has been restrained by the presence of the Mrvisrer of 
War and by a strong garrison; but in almost every other 
part of the kingdom there have been attempts at insurrection, 
Even after the dispersion of the most formidable bands, there 
have been movements at Corunna in the extreme north-west, 
and in the provinces of Malaga and Cadiz in the south. The 
obstinate resistance of Valencia, when Barcelona and Saragossa 
had already been reduced to submission, seems not to have been 
justified by any prospect of success,although the desperate valour 
of the insurgents commands a kind of respect. If it is true that 
the householders of Valencia took no part in the insurrection, 
the malcontents must have belonged to the Socialist section of 
the party. Those foreign politicians who have convinced them- 
selves that Spain would be safest and happiest as a Federal 
Republic forget that in some parts of the country proprictors 
are far more obnoxious than kings. It may or may not be 
true that some of the rebels have committed murder and other 
outrages, but it is certain that the popular support which they 
receive was in a great measure due to the hope that their victory 
would lead to general spoliation. All Republicans are not 
Socialists, but all European Socialists are Republicans; and 
in ordinary Spanish estimation the names are perhaps regarded 
as convertible. The delegates from Spain who attended the 
revolutionary meetings at Basle and Lausanne represented 
constituencies which have probably taken part in the recent 
insurrection. The present form of government so nearly re- 
sembles a republic that merely political rebellion could only 
be attempted by pedants. Some of the leaders were probably 
speculative enthusiasts, but the mass of the combatants must 
have been actuated by more practical motives. 


The members of the Cortes who have taken part in the 
insurrection can scarcely have relied on their constitutional 
immunities. ‘The Cortes have without hesitation authorized 
the tribunals to take cognizance of the offences of delinquent 
members. It is less easy to deal with the more prudent 
minority which has suspended the discharge of Parliamentary 
duties. It happens that in the number of seceders are included 
some of the ablest and most eloquent members of the Assembly; 
and it is felt that, in the absence of the Republicans, the Cortes 
can no longer claim to represent the entire community. 
CasTELar is the first orator in Spain; and although he has 
misused his power for seditious purposes, his refusal to take 
part in the rebellion which he had verbally encouraged may 
be regarded as some compensation for the mischief which he 
has caused. When he retired with his political associates 
from the Cortes, he found a pretext for secession in the 
menacing language of the Prime Minister; but it may be taken 
for granted that the Republicans withdrew in anticipation of 
the penal measures which were about to be taken against their 
allies. Ultimately, perhaps, the Republican members may think 
it expedient to resume their seats, for the most factious of par- 
tisans will probably prefer a share in a constitutional govern- 
ment to the alternative of military despotism. Before the fall 
of Barcelona and Valencia, the establishment of a Republic may 
have seemed possible ; but now any power which may be taken 
from the Cortes will be added to the prerogative of the King, 
or conferred on the Ministry. If the seceding members are in- 
accessible to obvious considerations of prudence and patriotism, 
they may perhaps be induced to return to their posts by the 
hope of promoting dissensions in the Government. Marshal 
Prix feels that he is less trusted by the Conservative majority 
than Serrano; and he knows that one or more of his colleagues 
incline to the candidate who is above all others distasteful to 
himself. Although he has suppressed the rebellion with un- 
bending firmness, he may not be unwilling to renew the re- 
lations which he has at different times formed with the 
Republicans; nor would the defeated party reject an alliance 
with the chief of an army which they have good reason to 
respect. Another reason for returning to the Cortes will be 
furnished by a natural impatience of inaction. Brilliant 
orators are seldom contented to be silent; and for the present 
no speeches can be made but in the Cortes. 


The Constitution which was proclaimed by its authors to 
be the freest in Europe is, within the first six months of its 
existence, suspended for an indefinite time. Continental poli- 
ticians will perhaps ultimately learn that all laws rest on 
force, and that Constitutions work only when their provisions 
are voluntarily observed. Although armed resistance to the 
Government scems to be at an end, the state of siege serves 
for law, precisely as in the time of the Bourzon dynasty. The 
Government probably exercises a sound judgment in suppress 
ing one Republican newspaper after another, and in imprison- 
ing seditious editors without process of law. ‘The difficulties 
of the Recent and his Ministers will begin when they renounce 
their exceptional powers. As in the tale of the “Sleeping 
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“ Beauty,” all the suspended motions will be resumed as soon 
as the charm is broken. With the Constitution once more in 
force, every man will be entitled to speak and to write 
what seems good in his own eyes, and factious jour- 
nalists will assail the Government, while CasreLar and 
other patriotic orators once more induce assembled mul- 
titudes to swear that they will never tolerate a king. 
States, like Churches, must depend in the last resort on some 
infallible authority. The Americans, inheriting from their 
ancestors a true political instinct, contrived down to the time 
of the civil war to worship as an inspired document their 
written Constitution. The French, after long experience of 
the evils of political scepticism, have set up the brazen image 
of universal suffrage as the national idol. The Spaniards in 
their need not unreasonably took refuge in the sovereignty of 
the Cortes; but if all classes of dissentients, like the Re- 
publicans, appeal to arms whenever they are outvoted, the 
sword in the hands of the strongest offers the only possible 
arbitrament. Having commenced their revolution thirteen 
months ago, the Spaniards have now to begin their work at 
the beginning with inferior facilities to those which they 

ssessed after the flight of the QureN. The Republican faction 
[ since come into existence, and it has been strong enough 
to cause a suspension of liberty. The embarrassment of the 
finances has been aggravated, property has been depre- 
ciated and industry discouraged, and the army still remains 
as before the only substantial institution in the country. 


The Carlists, the partisans of Isaneita II., and the clergy, 
with their adherents, have probably watched the rise and fall 
of the Republican movement with complacent curiosity. Dis- 
affected factions are necessarily united across their reciprocal 
antipathies by a thread of sympathy. The rebels, if they 
had succeeded, would have made short work of the privileges 
and property of the Church; and they are the professed and 
irreconcilable enemies of both the fallen dynasties; but as 
far as they have embarrassed or discredited the Government, 
they have aided the cause of the reaction. The Republican 
members, even if they return to their places in the Cortes, 
will have for a time less than their accustomed weight in the 
national councils; and possibly the Ministers may be con- 
sequently less inclined to favour social and political reform. 
Asirong Administration would, in truth, do more for Spain than 
any legislative reform. The most laudable maxims had long been 
embodied in the code of laws before the Cortes elaborated the 
existing Constitution. A Government certain of its own posi- 
tion, and of Parliamentary support, might make the disastrous 
condition of the finances an excuse for passing commercial 
measures which would add incalculably to the national wealth. 
It is now difficult to collect the remaining taxes, and some 
sources of revenue were closed at the commencement of the 
revolution. The pecuniary discredit into which the country 
had long since fallen has been aggravated by twelve months 
of political anarchy ; and it would be impossible to contract a 
loan, except on usurious terms. The relaxation of the tariff 
would at the same time stimulate industry and relieve, after a 
short interval, the necessities of the Treasury. The only 
formidable opponents of the change would be the manufac- 
turers of Catalonia, whose hostility might be safely disregarded 
now that Barcelona has done its worst. Low Customs 
duties would be rendered popular on the Western frontier of 
the kingdom by the encouragement which they would afford 
to the contraband trade with Portugal; but it must be con- 
fessed that the smugglers of the Pyrenees would suffer a cor- 
responding disadvantage. Ifsome effort is not made for the 
relief of the finances, the Government of the Recent or of the 
future King will labour under incessant difficulties; but 
the evil is not beyond the reach of prudent legislation. The 
great natural resources of Spain would admit of indefinite de- 
telopment, and the public burdens are comparatively light. 

e army is, in proportion to the numbers of the people, one 
of the smallest on the Continent, and the debt has with ques- 
tionable honesty been reduced within moderate dimensions. 
It is fortunately almost impossible to ruin a great country by 
the most ingenious misgovernment. 


THE CONSERVATIVE PARTY. 


A WRITER in the current number of the Quarterly Review 
concludes with a sound moral an eloquent and accurate 
Summary of the recent history of the Conservative party. 
Twenty years of discreditable intrigue, crowned by an act. of 
interested apostasy, require the atonement of an earnest 
struggle for the principles which have not yet been bartered 
for place. A Liberal write~ may find in the plots and tergiver- 


sations of his political adversaries abundant subject-matter 
for ridicule or for irony; but to a genuine Conservative the 
consequences of shallow cunning must be too sad for a 
jest. He cannot but admit that, with half a dozen excep- 
tions, every leader of his party shares the guilt of having 
carried a democratic reform of which they all but unanimously 
disapproved. Mr. Harpy and Sir Srarrorpy Nortscore have 
been far more flagrantly inconsistent than their unprejudiced 
chief. The Quarterly writer denounces with vigorous brevity 
the tactics which have served the instead of a policy 
since the secession of 1846. It is perhaps through the influ- 
ence of some personal feeling that the reviewer commences his 
narrative two years later with the death of Lord Grorce Ben- 
TINCK, who was himself the most unscrupulous of party leaders. 
It was in 1846 that Lord Grorcz Benricr, although he 
avowedly approved of the Irish Arms Act, voted against it in 
concert with Lord Joun RusseLL, who two months afterwards, 
as Prime Minister, carried the Bill through Parliament. One 
confederate was bent on revenge and the other on office, and 
both achieved their object by driving from power the ablest and 
best statesman of the time. The morals of Newmarket have 
never been more shamelessly applied to political conduct even 
in the long period of Mr. Disragti’s supremacy, although 
during the whole of that time the professed champions of 
established institutions have on all possible occasions conspired 
with the revolutionary faction agaist the moderate Liberals. 
If the Conservatives had not deliberately absented themselves 
from the division on Mr. Locke Krne’s Bill in 1851, they might 
indeed not have attained office in the following year; but, on 
the other hand, Lord Joan Russett would perhaps not have 
thought it expedient to revive the agitation for Parliamentary 
Reform. Against Lord Patmersron, who resisted organic 
change far more effectively than their own leaders, they 
coalesced with Mr. Cospen, Mr. Bricut, Lord Jonn Russet, 
and Mr. GLApsToNE, in the matters of the Chinese war and the 
Conspiracy Bill; and when on the second occasion the intrigue 
had been rewarded by office, they attempted to outbid their 
opponents by introducing a Reform Bill. In Lord Pamerston’s 
second administration the bulk of the Conservative party re- 
strained the restless ambition of its leaders; but their foresight 
and public spirit were not proof against the temptation of 
thwarting Mr. Guapstonr’s moderate Reform Bill in 1866, 
and introducing household suffrage in 1867. Those who had 
the privilege of conversing with the sillier members of the 
party well remember the arguments which had, with a nice 
apprehension of their capacity, been supplied to them by their 
provident chief. ‘They were to dig down through a crust of 
Liberalism to a Conservative stratum; or, as Mr. Lowe had 
said with imaginative humour, they were, like primeval 
geographers, to find a Hyperborean region of calm beyond the 
North wind. It was ditiicult to believe that even a mob of 
partisans could believe in the alleged devotion of the humbler 
classes to social superiors who were assuredly not distinguished 
by their understanding or their attainments. 


The mischief, as the result must be regarded from the Con- 
servative point of view, has been irrevocably done; and it only 
remains for the remnant of the party to avoid the repetition of 
similar errors. The progress of change has been visibly acce- 
lerated, and during the last Session the Conservatives occupied 
their proper position in protesting against the removal of a vene- 
able institution which was unluckily at the same time a gigantic 
abuse. The Irish Church has only staved off for a single year 
the inevitable attack upon the landowners of Ireland; and, 
as soon as the most pressing Irish questions are settled, the 
turn of England will come. It is only too certain that, at an 
early stage in the process of revolution, the Liberal party will 
split in two; and if Mr. Disraewi’s habitual strategy is then 
adopted, the Conservatives will prefer a temporary coalition 
with their irreconcilable enemies to a natural alliance with 
their neighbours in opinion. It is to warn them against a 
suicidal blunder that the writer in the Quarterly has recapitu- 
lated all their previous sacrifices of principle. It is possible 
that the experience of the last general election may incline 
some members of the party to listen to the severe counsels of 
an indignant friend. The minority in the House of Commons, 
having for many years to come no hope of office, ought to 
devote its attention exclusively to public objects. The large 
and increasing class which detests revolutionary change has 
at present no political party which can be trusted. It may 
well be thought safer to accompany Mr. GLADSTONE as 
far as possible on his journey than to stand still with a 
faction which on the first occasion would to outstrip 
him in his course. If the organized Conservatives were not 
in the way, the Whigs and other moderate Liberals would 
perhaps undertake the defence of their own interests and 
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of their cherished traditions; but they cannot be expected 
to assume an unpopular position which is deserted by its 
proper occupants. For several years Lord Patmerston did 
the work which ought to have devolved on the Conservative 
rty ; but the followers who cordially supported and approved 
is policy are now compelled against their will to obey a leader 
of a different character. 

The Conservative essayist is justified in assuming for his 
own purpose that it is desirable to oppose sweeping changes. 
It is possible that future generations may derive advantage 
from measures which are entirely inconsistent with the econo- 
mical and political systems of the past. There are pluusible 
arguments in favour of democratic equality, of the sub- 
division of property, and of administrative interference in the 
ordinary concerns of life; but it is an undoubted fact that 
to Englishmen of the upper ranks the American form of 
society would be unattractive, even if it were facilitated by 
the possession of an unlimited extent of land. The expro- 
priation of owners, graduated taxation, and other projects of 
Continental theorists, are still more repulsive to the tastes 
and convictions of those who are by position and instinct 
Conservatives. It is on many grounds expedient that 
opinions and feelings which prevail widely should be faith- 
fully represented, yet since the retirement of Sir Rozserr 
Peet the Conservative party has abdicated the task of resist- 
ance. It is true that the subjects of controversy have during 
the greater part of the interval been either unimportant in 
themselves, or not immediately urgent. Both parties could 
for a time safely dally with Parliamentary Reform, because 
they were equally averse to its principle; but since the late 
transfer of power, political conflicts will be no longer in the 
nature of games of chance or skill. The Liberals were united, 
perhaps for the last time, in hostility to the Irish Establishment. 
The reviewer is for once unjust when he accuses Mr. Guap- 
STONE of having merely rallied the rabble. Even if it be admitted 
that he did this, it is impossible to deny that he did much more. 
If he had been a crafty tactician, and not an enthusiast, he could 
not have shown greater aptitude in the management of party 
than when he concentrated the energies of all sections of his 
adherents in an assault on the one institution which was 
obnoxious to them all. There is no second quarry which the 
whole pack will hunt down with the same uniform eager- 
ness. No politician who had cultivated that dispassionate 
love of truth and of the public good which constitutes true 
Liberalism could share the obsolete prejudices of Mr. Harpy, 
or respect the wilful sophistry of Mr. Disrae.i’s artificial 
thetoric. 

The gravest objection to the impending reconstruction of 
parties consists in its tendency to coincide with social divisions. 
The Whig aristocracy have conferred inestimable service on 
the country by taking the lead in political movements which 
they had the will and the power to confine within moderate 
limits. If the fictitious Conservative working-man had really 
existed, he might have performed a corresponding service to 
his party by inspiring them with popular sympathies. The 
political condition of France, and of a great portion of the 
Continent, illustrates the danger of a political society distri- 
buted in horizontal layers. Constitutional politicians have 
for many years been swamped by the votes of Imperialist 
peasants; and now that absolute government is tottering, 
they are superseded by anarchical revolutionists. The work- 
men assembled at Basle, not excepting the English dele- 
gates, pledged themselves to perpetual hostility against the 
middle classes, whom they hate, not only because they are 
employers of labour, but as a separate social order. The 
conflict might have been postponed in England if the Con- 
servative leaders had possessed sufficient generosity or justice 
to abstain from plotting against their more moderate oppo- 
nents. Mr. GLapstone himself, barely ten years ago, stood on 
the verge of Conservatism, after a short excursion into the 
region of Liberal politics. If he had retained moderate opinions, 
he would have found himself incessantly exposed to the same 
unprincipled competition which afterwards prevented him 
from passing his Reform Bill. In or out of office, the party 
has, under the guidance of its leaders, been wholly deficient 
in independence and originality. Conservative Chancellors of 
the Exchequer are servile imitators of Mr. Giapstone in his 
occasional fancies and eccentricities, as well as in his sounder 
doctrines. If the present Government committed the mistake 
of releasing a dozen Irish rebels, their predecessors proposed 
to restore the Habeas Corpus on the eve of the Fenian insur- 
rection. It is time that the party, if it is not now too late, 
should cease to be a mere cabal. 


THE DEMOCRACY IN FRANCE. 


HE members of the Corps Législatif who represent the 
“ Radical Democracy ” have but little cause to be satis- 
fied with the position assigned to them by popular favour, 
To be returned by triumphant majorities in the teeth of all 
the influence, secret and open, that the Government can bring 
to bear, has no doubt a charm of its own, but the relations 
between the Deputies and the Democracy subsequent to elec- 
tion seem to admit of considerable improvement. The 
decision to make no demonstration on the 26th has given 
great dissatisfaction to a section of the working class. How 
large a section it is there is no means of determining. On the 
authority of a certain Citizen LEFRANGAIS, 500,000 men would 
have followed the deputies to the closed doors of the Corps 
Législatif; but these numbers may perhaps bear about the 
same proportion to those who would have presented them- 
selves in the flesh, as the 200,000 who were to render a similar 
homage to Mr. Epmunp Beats bore to the actual champions 
who overthrew the railings of Hyde Park. Still, what these 
Democrats lack in physical prowess they make up in moral 
self-reliance, and a certain committee meeting somewhere in 
the Northern boulevards issued their commands to the Depu- 
ties of Paris to appear before them last Monday evening, 
Out of the seven representatives which the capital possesses at 
this moment, only four presented themselves. M. Turns is in 
the South of France. M. Jutes Favre gave the committee the 
snub they deserved by proclaiming himself unused either to 
receive or to obey any such notices. M. Picarp was equally 
wise in keeping away, but not equally happy in assigning his 
reason. He professed himself ready to subordinate his opinions 
to those of his colleagues—a remark which suggests that he had 
not ascertained that a majority of his colleagues were going to 
the Boulevard Clichy. The anger excited by these letters 
seems to have descended upon the head of M. Pettetan. His 
efforts to gain a hearing were received with cries of “ Down 
“ with the Jesuit,” “ Down with the follower of Cavaicnac.” 
M. Jugs Simon was little more fortunate. His plea of illness 
on behalf of M. Gamperta provoked nothing but laughter and 
cries of “ Another Jesuit,” “Take him to the hospital.” 
M. Bancet was apparently not supposed to have sinned so 
deeply, for, according to one account, his assurances that the 
proposed mode of spending the 26th would have done no 
good were loudly cheered by a crowd which had met for no 
other reason than that of protesting against being deprived of 
its demonstration. Even he, however, could not escape the 
penalty of being told by Citizen Lerrangats that he was de- 
ficient in political intelligence, and by Citizen Briosve that 
he was too cowardly to keep his promises. Finally, the four 
Deputies seem to have been hustled out of the room with no 
more consideration than if they had been so many police- 
officers. 


The immediate occasion of this ill-humour was the manifesto 
issued by twenty Deputies of the Left earlier on the same day. 
It is true that M. BanceL was one of those who signed it, and 
that this did not prevent his gaining a hearing when MM. 
PELLETAN and Simon failed todo so. But popular favour does 
not follow any known rules, and M. Bancex seems to have 
so far yielded to circumstances as to explain away rather than 
merely explain the document to which he stands committed. 
The first part of the manifesto is extremely sensible. It is 
quite true that the democratic representatives “ have no right 
“to deliver up to chance the fate of liberty now reviving,” 
and that when an “eminently pacific” revolution has been 
commenced, ‘“ there would be a great want of tact in furnish- 
“ing to the Government any pretext whatever to regain 
“ strength froma riot.” The wisdom of this conclusion is so 
patent, that it would have been better if the Left had alleged 
no other argument in support of their determination. The plea 
that the Democracy ought not to take up the defence of a 
Constitution to which it has only submitted under compulsion, 
is merely a quibble invented to justify its authors in picking 
out for themselves how much of the law they will obey. This 
pacific revolution of which they talk can only be really 
pacific if it proceeds on the lines traced out for it by the 
existing Constitution. If it is to recognise nothing that has 
taken place since December 1851, if, in the eyes of those 
who are striving to bring it about, the restoration of the 
Republic is the one condition which can make the 
Government of France legitimate, the Left may as well 
go down into the streets at once. It is never advisable 
to give a man his choice between killing himself and try- 
ing to kill you. ‘The latter alternative has a reserve of 
chances in its favour, while the former can pretend to no 
such recommendation. If the Left is, on principle, unable to 
regard the last eighteen ycars as anything else than a usurpa- 
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tion, it must either be content to have no part in the changes | ary government has to encounter the threefold disadvantage 


which have been, or are on the eve of being, effected, or it | of Imperial insincerity, 


legislative apathy, and demo- 


must make up its mind to see them deprived of the pacific | cratic contempt, the faith in it so newly planted in 
character with which it now desires to invest them. To | Conservative bosoms may wither and die, and in that case 
«call the Executive to account for the new insult to the | 


« nation” involved in the postponement of the Session; to 
demonstrate that, even during the last three months, personal 

wer “has never ceased to speak and act in the character 
“of a master”; to “pursue on the ground of universal 


“ reform ”—these are none of them ends that can be attained 
without bloodshed, except on the indispensable condition of 
recognising the existing Government. Without this minimum 
of concession, the Exprror has no inducement to yield a 
single point without fighting for it. If the overthrow 
of his dynasty is the only basis on which the Left 
will negotiate with him, what motive has he to negotiate ? 
Fighting cannot make his position worse, while it may make 
jt much better. 


It seems impossible that these eminently commonplace 
considerations can have escaped such very able men as the 
Left includes among its members. The disregard of them 
evinced in their manifesto is probably attributable to the 
difficulty of reconciling the conduct suggested by practical 
prudence with the conduct demanded by abstract principles. 
During the long interval in which there has been no room for 
any display of the former quality, the preachers of revolu- 
timary theories have naturally had their own way with 
the working-classes, and it is a point of much interest 
at the present moment to know how far the Parliamentary 
left will be able to control the working-classes in 
the great towns. If the men who refused to hear 
MM. PELLETAN and JuLes Simon last Monday are fair types 
of the men who voted for them last May, the prospects of 
liberty in France are far from promising. The revolutionists 
of the Boulevard Clichy are more consistent than their re- 
presentatives. They do not profess to be enamoured of a 
pacific revolution; their programme is simply to oppose the 
Government on every occasion that presents itself, with a sub- 
lime disregard of consequences. Now if this feeling is widely 
entertained in France, it will be very difficult to prevent it 
from manifesting itself by some overt act. As long as the 
artisans of Paris were guided by the men they had sent to the 
Corps Législatif, there was a reasonable probability that they 
would be advised to content themselves with the application 
of Parliamentary remedies. No man likes to see himself 
superseded, and the best orator in debate is not necessarily 
the best hand at a barricade. To judge from the Republican 
papers, the democratic representatives of Paris no longer 
exercise this salutary influence on their constituents. The 
Rappel complains that it looked for deeds and has been given 
words; the J?éveil declares that the Left has abdicated; the 
Réforme says that in signing the manifesto the deputies have 
signed their own dismissal. The democracy may, indeed, be 
wiser than its organs, but to assume that working-men will 
be superior to their newspaper, when they read nothing else, 
is to credit them with very remarkable independence of 
mind. In certain stages of a revolution this dethrone- 
ment of the men of speech in favour of the men of 
action might be the precursor of a reign of terror. In the 
present condition of France it might be the best thing that 
could happen for the purposes of the reactionary party. 

their prognostications of the future would apparently be 
fulfilled to the letter. They would be able to urge that the re- 
moval of the strong hand of authority had shown the strength 
of the revolutionary forces in France, and the inability of a 
Parliamentary government to keep them in check. It is pos- 
sible, indeed, that the French Conservatives might refuse to 
be thus misled, and might remain true to the doctrines so sud- 
denly accepted last spring. But to do this in the immediate 
Presence of danger would require very great coolness of head, 
and a profound conviction of the failure of personal govern- 
ment. We do not say, of course, that this conviction has not 
been arrived at. That is one of the many data necessary for 
4 right estimate of the situation in France of which only time 
can put us in possession. In the spring it seemed as though 
all but a few ardent Bonapartists had lost faith in the Im- 
perial rule, and were prepared to exchange it for a Parlia- 
mentary Constitution. If the launch of the new system had 
been unattended by delays or difficulties, if a strong Ministry 

been at once formed, if the Republicans had shown 
themselves satisfied with the change, and content to ex- 
tend it, where they thought it needed extension, by strictly 
Constitutional methods, the Conservatives would natu- 
tally have continued in this temper. But if Parliament- 


| 


what is so likely to take its place as that blind clinging to 
NapoLeon which was till lately the mental attitude of the 
majority of Frenchmen who felt that they had anything to 
lose? So far as can be seen at present, the Republican party, 


) _ while it lacks the power to achieve its own ends, may, if it 
“suffrage and national sovereignty the work of radical | 


is so minded, entirely thwart the designs of more moderate 
politicians. If Parliamentary government were once firmly 
seated, it might put down revolution as well as another. But 
if it is attacked just as it is getting its forces into array, it 
can hardly hope for anything but defeat. In that case the 
choice presented to France will be the Socialist Republic or a 
restored Imperialism, and we question whether the generality 
of Frenchmen are prepared to prefer the former. : 


THE NEW LAW COMMISSION, 


HE new Commission recently issued in continuation of 

that which produced the already famous Report on the 
defects of our Judicature is an earnest that the sweeping 
reforms which have been proposed are not intended to remain 
a dead letter. The necessity for a further Commission appears 
on the face of the first Report. Although the authority 
given to the Commissioners was very wide, there were two 
extreme districts of the field of judicial procedure which it 
did not include. The ultimate Courts of Appeal—the House 
of Lerds and the Privy Council—were not considered to be 
within the scope of the original investigation, and the whole 
local jurisdiction of the County Courts was clearly excluded 
from it. 'The new Commission extends the area of the inquiry 
over County Courts, Quarter Sessions, and all inferior and 
local jurisdictions, and expressly directs an investigation into 
the functions and position of the officers connected with the 
different Courts. This is very good as far as it goes, 
but we observe with regret that Mr. GLapstone has not ven- 
tured to invite an inquiry into the much-vexed question of 
the final Court of Appeal. We observe also that the new 
Commission adds one or two good names to the very strong 
selection that was originally made. Except perhaps in one 
particular, the constitution of this most important Commission 
is all that could be desired. We find a Chancellor, an ex- 
Chancellor, and a Vice-Chancellor to represent the Equity 
Bench, five Judges or ex-Judges of the Common Law Courts, 
besides the Judges of the Divorce and Admiralty Courts, a 
County Court Judge, four Common Law and one Equity 
Queen’s Counsel (including the two Law Officers), a few 
leading solicitors, and two or three laymen. It would be 
impertinent to say a single word in commendation of the 
choice of individual representatives of each class. Nothing 
could be better, and if the Equity department may appear 
numerically weak in comparison, the Lorp Cuancetor, Lord 
Carrns, Vice-Chancellor James, and Sir Rounpett PALMER 
may very well be trusted to secure the fullest attention to 
their views. The muster-roll of the Commission sweeps 
through the whole legal gamut from top to bottom, with one 
exception. There are no Commissioners to represent the 
junior Bar, and it singularly (or perhaps not singularly) 
happens that the points on which the first Report is most 
open to criticism are precisely those as to which the ex- 
perience of counsel below the Bar would have been 
most valuable. ‘The first Report only purported to be 
an outline sketch of the projected system, with all details 
omitted, or at most indicated, in the slightest way; and in 
offering some criticisms we shall not be supposed to have for- 
gotten the warm welcome which we, in common with the whole 
press, gave to the revolutionary wisdom of the boldest body 
of great legal dignitaries that have ever sat together in 
council. The leading ideas are all that could be desired, but 
there are some practical matters which seem to call urgently 
for reconsideration at the hands of the revived Commission, 
and with a view to which we would suggest that the Com- 
mission might well be reinforced with a few appropriate 
names. 

In its broad principles the Report is marvellously free from 
that taint of legal conservatism, which is commonly to be 
found in the recommendations of lawyers of exalted position, 
and which the outer world has not been slow to characterize 
as professional prejudice. The truth seems to be that, ever 
since Mr. Disrae.i’s audacious education of his party, 
revolution in the best sense has been the prevailing 


creed of the country. No one has escaped the influence, 
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and Chancellors and Judges who might have been dis- 
posed to temporize a few years ago now for the most part 
approach the problem of legal procedure with a determination 
not to tolerate anything, however venerable, which cannot 
show good reason for its existence. This temper we may be 
sure will not last for ever, either in the legal or the political 
world, and it will be well to utilize the new motive power 
while its energies remain unimpaired. Regarded quite apart 
from the peculiar traditions of English law, the inquiry what 
is the most philosophical and effective machinery for the 
administration of justice is not so difficult as it might at first 
sight seem. The chief embarrassment, though it is by no 
means overwhelming, arises from the very different purposes 
which Courts are intended to fulfil. These comprise, first, 
what for distinction we may call compulsory business, where 
the sole object of the proceedings is to compel a defendant to 
pay an undisputed debt or perform an acknowledged duty ; 
secondly, administrative business, where the object is to secure 
the due management and distribution of property during periods 
sometimes extending over more than one generation; and 
lastly, litigious business proper, where the object is to ascer- 
tain and enforce doubtful and disputed rights. Of course 
these three departments of legal practice mutually overlap to 
some extent. In purely litigious cases it is often as necessary 
to compel obedience as to establish rights; in the course of 
administration difficult questions of law frequently crop up and 
call for the methods applicable to really litigious suits. If the 
distinction in practice between these kinds of business were 
sharper than it is, it might be convenient to maintain what, in 
our division of law and equity, to some extent exists now—a 
distinct legal machinery for each of the great departments of 
judicial work; but the Commissioners have, we think, shown 
as much wisdom as boldness in determining to substitute one 
uniform procedure, subject only to discretionary variations by 
the direction of the Court, for the conflicting systems which 
are now in force. The great question then came before them, 
what procedure would adapt itself readily to compulsory and 
administrative as well as to litigious business. The first great 
desideratum is to sift out the merely compulsory cases—the un- 
defended causes—from the rest, and apply to them the most 
rapid and effectual remedies. No machinery of this description 
exists in Chancery, where it is seldom that a bill is filed—un- 
less for administrative purposes—in the absence of some real dis- 
pute either of law or fact. But in the Common Law Courts 
examples of such a method are not wanting, and, following 
this analogy, the Commissioners have proposed that in any of 
those simple cases where a plaintiff has, or thinks he has, an 
undisputed claim, he may issue his writ indorsed with the 
particulars of demand, upon which judgment may be signed 
at once unless the defendant be able to establish by affidavit 
that there is a question to be tried, in which case the cause will 
be ordered to take the regular course appropriate to contested 
suits. A similar summary method, the analogy for which is 
drawn from the chamber practice of the Equity Courts, is pro- 
posed to be applied to the class of purely administrative suits 
where nothing is asked in the first instance except that the Court 
should take the management of an estate into its own hands— 
a request which is never refused to any one having an interest 
under a will or settlement. This is a plausible proposition, 
but in order to make it work in practice, something more than 
a mere indorsed writ would be necessary to enable the Court 
to deal satisfactorily with the case. This is just one of the points 
we have referred to upon which the special experience of the 
Commissioners might be widened with advantage. Judges and 
ex-Attorney-Generals have for the most part never had to 
advise on the conduct of proceedings commenced in an infor- 
mal fashion in Equity Chambers. When they were juniors 
these methods had not been invented. If they had enjoyed 
or suffered the experiences of the modern junior Bar, they 
would have known how extremely inconvenient it is to prosecute 
administrative business without a clear printed statement of the 
instrument to be administered, and of the position of the estate 
when the Court is asked to take it up. All this has to be 
picked out afterwards from slovenly affidavits, instead of 
appearing once for all for the information of the Court; and 
important facts are often lost sight of altogether. Further 
investigation would, we are sure, induce the Commissioners 
to modify their proposal that the summary adminis- 
tration decree should follow immediately upon a mere 
writ indorsed with the baldest possible particulars, instead of 
requiring a statement of the case in the first instance, as since 
1852 has been the practice in all suits commenced by bill. 
This may appear a small matter, but it is really of great 
practical importance, and is one reason for our regret that the 
junior Bar was not represented on the Commission 


We now come to the proposals made for the conduct of liti- 
gious business. In every contested suit the two essential points 
are to ascertain what are the differences in point of fact and of 
law between the plaintiff and defendant, and to ascertain the 
truth by the most certain and convenient methods of taki 
evidence. In each of these particulars the Commissioners. 
propose a compromise between the practice of the Common 
Law and Equity Courts, and in each they seem to have over- 
looked some considerations which would have suggested them- 
selves to practitioners in the habit of preparing what are 
technically called the pleadings. The broad distinction 
between the two jurisdictions at present is that in the one we 
have a highly artificial system of pleading, while in the other 
we have merely a general and untechnical statement by the 
plaintiff of his views of the facts and the law, met by a similar 
statement on the part of the defendant. The Common Law 
system of pleading, before it was tampered with by modern 
alterations, had been worked, mainly by the subtle mind of 
Lord WENSLEYDALE, into an almost perfect science. When the 
game of alternate statements and demurrers was played with 
equal and unfailing skill on both sides, the method never failed 
to bring out sharply and decisively the actual issues of law 
and fact between the parties ; but the average human intellect. 
was not equal to the task, and in almost a majority of cases 
success depended more uponthe genius of the pleaderthan on the 
merits of the case. Even where no slips occurred, the real issues 
were invariably clouded by a multitude of false issues having 
no foundation in fact, and introduced for the sake of embarrass- 
ing the other side. The rules of scientific pleading failed to 
provide a remedy; for a defendant, being generally desirous 
of clouding and delaying the decision of the real question, 
could never be got to abstain from denying in his pleas every 
fact alleged by the plaintiff, however well he might know 
its truth. This source of confusion, complexity, delay, and 
expense never arose in Chancery proceedings, because the 
defendant is required to pledge his oath to the truth of his state- 
ment, while a plaintiff has seldom any interest in raising 
issues which he does not expect to establish. Neither could 
the defendant avoid stating his contention on every part of 
the case, because he was compelled in his answer to cover the 
whole ground to which the interrogatories extended. All this 
has worked, upon the whole, so well that Chancery suits are 
almost invariably decided on the merits, and seldom if ever 
break down on technicalities. 

The Commissioners, while they reject the whole science 
of pleading, and decide in favour of open statements on 
either side, propose to abolish the oath which has been 
the real safeguard in Equity against the abuses which have 
crept into Common Law pleadings—a most fatal course as 
we believe, and one which could never have been approved 
by a lawyer fresh from the recollection of the difficulty of 
excluding imaginative statements even from the sworn answer 
of a defendant client. When this sanction is once removed, 
there will be nothing to prevent a case, under the new prac- 
tice, from being confused by the denial of unquestionable facts, 
which has been the main cause of the breakdown of artificial 
pleadings. 

The mode of taking evidence, and the curious proposal of 
working out the new system by means of distinct divisions 
of the Court, some composed entirely of Equity, and others 
entirely of Common Law judges, are matters on which the 
Commission will find it difficult to settle the details of their 
plan without some substantial modification of the outline which 
they have published; but there is far too much to be considered 
on this part of the subject for us to discuss it within our 
present limits. We propose at no distant date to recur to it 
in the hope that it is not yet too late to review some of the 
details hinted at in the original scheme. It would be unfor- 
tunate if so masterly a project as that of the Commission is in 
its essential character should be marred by neglect of practical 
details on which the Commissicners might have derived mate- 
rial assistance from the only class of lawyers which has no 
representatives among them. 


THE END OF THE AMNESTY AGITATION. 


HERE are some, no doubt, of our Irish contemporaries 

who will maintain, with all the vigour of reiteration 
which becomes a disappointed partisan, that the title o 
this article isa misnomer. The Amnesty Agitation, they will 
say, neither shall nor can have an end until the object for 
which it was set on foot has been attained. So long as one 
Irish patriot is detained in prison because he has loved his 


country too well, there can be no quiet in Irish hearts and 20 
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men may succeed in saving their character as prophets is 
far from improbable. We do not expect that the decision 
which the Government has announced will extinguish the 
agitation at one breath. Where there has been so much 
bluster before the result was known, there must, for consis- 
tency’s sake, be some bluster after the result has proved to 
be unfavourable. We shall hear, almost to a certainty, that 
the British Government has sealed its doom; that those 
who show no mercy must expect none for themselves; that, 
in the hour of England’s humiliation, her Ministers will 
wish that they had not made implacable enemies of the proto- 
martyrs of the Irish Republic. And yet, notwithstanding 
all this, Mr. GLapstone’s answer to the Limerick Amnesty 
Association may be regarded as putting an end to the agi- 
tation. It was a real danger so long as any doubt could 
be entertained as to the nature of the reply he would give. 
There are thousands of Irishmen who have taken part in the 
movement in the mistaken belief that by so doing they would 
be effectually furthering the release of the prisoners to whom 
they wish well. There are thousands more who would have 
joined it if any longer silence on the part of the Government 
had given people the impression that it was wavering, and might 
be coerced by opportune pressure. It is not the adhesion of 
extreme men that makes an agitation of this kind formidable. 
They are by comparison few in number, and if they translate 
their words into acts we know how to deal with them. The 
serious element in such a movement is the hold it gets on the 
imagination of the multitude who are induced to support it in 
the first instance by the assurance that their demands are cer- 
tain to be granted if they are expressed in sufficiently big words. 
A month or two ago not one in ten perhaps of those who now 
insist on the unconditional release of the Fenian prisoners had 
any thought that such a thing was possible. But ignorant men 
are easily impressed by a semblance of organization. Their 
estimate of numbers is wholly absolute. They see that hun- 
dreds or thousands are gathered into one spot and are 
clamouring for one thing, and they do not compare them with 
the thousands and millions who are hostile, or at most in- 
different, to their demand. Delusions of this sort are soon 
dispelled when once the Government has put down its foot. 
The most inveterate agitator will now find that the easy trade he 
has been driving can be pursued no longer. He will be forced 
to assume a dignified indifference which he is far from feeling, 
and to content himself with a general reference to an approaching 
day of retribution. ‘The agitation will thus be deprived of all 
that has differentiated it from Fenianism proper. Instead of 
being directed to procuring an amnesty, its only object will be 
to release the captives by the victorious arms of the Irish Re- 
public. It is evident that this substitution will greatly alter 
the character of the movement, and proportionately lessen the 
number of those who are atiracted by it. It is one thing to 
bully a Government which you think is afraid of you, and 
another thing to fight a Government which you see is not afraid 
of you. Mr. G. H. Moore is great in the former part, but a 
variety of pertinent considerations may prevent him from 
earning equal distinction in the latter. 

If the writers and speakers who have urged the Government 
to grant the amnesty will for once condescend to argument, 
they will find it difficult to dispose of the reasons given by the 
Prive Mixister for declining to do what they ask. When Mr. 
GLapstone’s ingenuity has failed to “discover any proof that 
“those misguided men have abandoned the designs xgainst the 
“public peace which were cut short by their imprisonment,” 
we may be sure that no more ordinary vision would have 
better success. As a matter of fact, however, we are spared 
the labour of the search by the frankness with which the 
leading organs of the agitation announce that the intention and 
hopes of the prisoners are still unchanged. We have never been 
quite able to grasp the motive to which the agitators suppose 
themselves to appeal; but, so fur as we have followed it, it seems 
to be this. Set the prisoners free to plot against the Govern- 
ment now, because, if you do not, they will set themselves free 
byand by. The argument omits to state what greater harm can 
acerue from their plots to-morrow than from their plots to- 
day. There has never been a pretence of saying that if the 
Prisoners were let out they would give up their old courses. 
Probably the great majority of those who have interested 
themselves on their behalf would think them quite unworthy 
of liberty if they professed anything of the kind. The only 
inducement held out to the Government has been the vague 
threat that if they do not incur the present danger of letting 
tebels loose, they will incur some greater danger hereafter. 
When such a tone as this was adopted, it would have been abso- 
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A Govern- 
ment which releases its prisoners because it dares not 
keep them has lost all claim to the support of its friends, and 
all hold upon the fears of its enemies. The assumption that 
a Government which releases its prisoners after it has been 
told that it dare not keep them is in the same plight is illogical 
no doubt, but it would not for that reason have been a less 
likely inference for the Irish populace to draw. 

There is another consideration which makes the re- 
fusal of the amnesty peculiarly opportune. A great measure 
of justice has already been rendered to Ireland, and it 
will be proposed to render a further measure next year. 
To settle the Church and the Land questions on a_per- 
manent and satisfactory basis necessarily involves very large 
concessions to Irish feeling. To refuse to make such con- 
cessions, when they are in themselves right and expedient, 
would be simple cowardice ; but we need not on that account 
shut our eyes to the fact that concessions to a people among 
whom the idea of rebellion is still popular are necessarily 
accompanied with a certain amount of danger. They may 
create an impression that the Government is so weak that it 
may be frightened into doing anything. The prospects of 
Ireland would be fatally injured by the growth of such an idea as 
this. It would lead to reasonable requests being framed in a 
shape which precludes their being granted, and to reasonable 
concessions being undervalued because they fall short of popular 
expectation. It is only a Government which both is and is 
seen to be strong that can advantageously carry out remedial 
legislation. From this point of view the amnesty agitation 
may be regarded as a real gain. It has enabled the Govern- 
ment to show that when it grants Irish demands it does so 
because it recognises their justice, not because it is afraid 
of those who urge them. An opportunity of making this 
evident was greatly wanted, and the Fenian sympathisers have 
done good service by suppliing it. 


THE GLASGOW AND ABERDEEN ELECTION, 


I hong promotion of Lord Moncrierr to the Bench has created 
a vacancy in the representation of the Universities of 
Glasgow and Aberdeen, and as he, with all the advantages of 
his long official career and well-known name, only secured a 
very narrow majority, a contest is expected which will probably 
be a close one, and which naturally excites much interest in 
the constituency. At first a section of the Liberals thought of 
proposing Mr. MILL, but on reflection they prudently with- 
drew his name. It would have been altogether hopeless to 
enter on a struggle for returning Mr. Mitt. Only a small 
fraction of the Liberal party would have agreed with his 
opinions; his name immediately excites warm feelings of 
antagonism in many who would accept readily an ordinary 
Liberal; and the constituency is too highly educated to share 
the error by which Mr. Parker profited so happily in Perth- 
shire, and to believe that because a man’s Christian name is 
Stuart he must bea lineal descendant of the Prerenprer. Not 
being able to get Mr. Mux, the Liberals settled on Mr. 
AncuipaLp Situ, and it is difficult, after reading his address, 
not to be reminded of the old story of the publisher who, 
wishing to set up a new periodical, first decided to call it 
“The Wits’ Magazine,” and then, fearing that was too ambitious, 
changed his mind and called it “ Bentley’s Miscellany,” 
on which he was asked whether that was not going a 
little too much into the other extreme. Mr. Mutt, with his 
philosophical power, great general ability, and decided opinions, 
might have been too ambitious a choice, but was it not going 
a little into the other extreme to select Mr. Smirn? The 
Liberals of the Scotch University must be very easily pleased 
if this is the man after their own heart. Its member might 
at least have had opinions of some sort, or some sort of 
power of forming opinions, even if his Liberalism was of rather 
a faint tinge. ‘That an advanced Liberal shall represent a 
University constituency is not to be expected, but among 
Liberals not too advanced there are many different types. It 
was extremely creditable to the three new University constitu- 
encies which voted for the first time last December that they 
returned three such men as Mr. Lowe, Dr. Piayrain, and 
Lord Moncrizrr; and it may fairly be said that all the Uni- 
versities were adequately represented last Session, although the 
rejection of Sir RounpeLt Paver in favour of Mr. Mownray 
had made Oxford in some measure ridiculous. But Dr. Bau, 
Mr. Harpy, and Mr. Lowe were all men of indisputable 
power and eminence, and we should have thought the Scotch 
Liberals might have tried to keep a little nearer to their 
standard, and have got beyond a candidate who, without 
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any opinions of his own that could be of the slightest profit to 
any one, feels that, if he were put to it, he could think as 
certain people whom he admires think. However, we suppose 
the Glasgow and Aberdeen Liberals know their own business 
best, and that Mr. Smiru is the right man to win with. 
Elections are curious things, and there are mysteries in every 
constituency. Who would have thought that Mr. Papwick was 
the right man for the Conservatives to win with at Bridg- 
water; and yet Mr. Sporrorta—the great, the experienced, 
the knowing Mr. Srorrortn, the first man to be knighted, we 
presume, when the Tories come in—thought Mr. Papwick the 
right man. Mr. Smirn very probably was the winning can- 
didate for the Liberals, and, as he himself tells us, he is bound 
to the Universities by ties local, hereditary, and personal. 
This is a great deal for any one to be able to say for himself, 
and we can only congratulate Mr. Lowe that his constituency 
were not guided in their choice by inquiring whether he lived 
in Bloomsbury. 


The outside public can only be guided by Mr. Surrn’s 
address, and a very curious production it is. No doubt many 
men are equally hazy as to politics, do not know whether they 
are Liberals or not, think something should be done about 
everything if only there was somebody to do it and if some- 
body could find out what is to be done, and have a general wish 
for improvement if improvement would only fall out of the skies. 
But then why do such men want to go into Parliament? Or, if 
they want to go because they fancy it would be a tribute to 
their merits and a recognition of their hereditary and local 
claims, why should a University constituency, above all others, 
take the trouble to send them there? Probably there is no 
man in the British Isles at this moment more completely with- 
out a tenable clear opinion on the chief topics of present 
public interest than Mr. Situ, and, except to back up the 
party, or because he is bound by Mr. Sirn’s peculiar ties, 
we cannot conceive why any Liberal interested in these 
topics should cross a single street to vote for this most 
cloudy-minded of candidates. If, for example, a Liberal 
voter wished to know Mr. Smirn’s views on the Irish Land 
question and turned to his address, he would find that his new 
member’s views were as follows :—Leases would do good in 
Treland, but then leases won’t do; and no Bill can be of any 
use, but of course we must have a Bill; and by the way let us 
change the law of Real Property generally while we are 
about it, and particularly the law about Landlords and 
Tenants. These are the luminous views that are to be the 
contribution of two thousand educated Scotchmen to the wis- 
dom and practical sense of the Imperial Parliament. Mr. Mitt 
will at least derive one benefit from the constituency that 
declines to return him, for he may fairly say that nothing could 
better show the equality of the sexes than language like this 
from a male candidate; and that it is exactly how a lively 
lady would go rambling on about Ireland or Iceland or any 
other country on which she had bestowed five minutes’ thought. 
On one subject, however, Mr. Saitu is greatly moved. Purity 
of election is to him a solemn and a serious subject. His 
mind is at least active enough to have been roused into a little 
rippling movement by the recent disclosures of Beverley 
and Bridgewater. So here we have a fair opportunity of 
seeing what he has got to say. Can he help us at all? 
Can he think or hint what is to be done? Is he for the 
Ballot, or against it? Does he consider that the attain- 
ment of purity at elections is to be sought in mechanical 
devices, or in precautions against improper canvassing, or in 
the requirement of precise declarations from the candidates? 
If a politician, if a University man, if a University candidate 
thinks purity of election so very solemn and serious a thing, 
he must have thought over the whole subject well, if he ever 
thinks over anything ; and we should be glad to know in what 
direction his thoughts are running. Scotchmen, whose own 
country is almost free from impurity of election, would be 
especially glad to have a representative who had mastered the 
subject, and had something to offer as a proof that he could 
suggest how the purity attained in Scotland might be attained 
elsewhere. Mr. Saitn’s views on the subject are therefore of 
considerable interest and importance ; and his views on purity 
of election are, that “he would shrink from no measure 
“ which offered a reasonable prospect of securing it.” Why, 
who would not say the same? What man of any party 
would shrink from such a measure? The whole controversy 
is as to what measure would offer a reasonable prospect. But 
perhaps it is unfair to ask Mr. Suitn for his opinions, as he 
expressly disclaims having any of his own. His opinions, he 
tells us, are whatever may be the opinions of the great states- 
men who began life as the followers of the late Sir Rosert 
Pret. It is impossible fora man to be guided simply by 


statesmen thought long ago, for in that case Mr. Suita would 
support the Irish Church. Now it must be said to his 
credit that he has got so far as to have an opinion, now 
that an Act of Parliament has been passed to guide him, 
that the Irish Church ought to be disestablished. How 
can any one be guided in his opinions as to the Irish Land 
question by the opinions of the late Duke of Newcasrzz, 
or by the opinions which Mr. Carpwett held some time 
ago, and which he owns he has changed? What Mr. Surrg 
evidently meansis, that he hopes to enter Parliament with his 
mind a perfect blank, but with a willingness to think from day 
to day what Mr. Guapstone or Mr. CarDWELL may think. This 
is the ambition of Mr. Smiru, and this is the ambition which 
two thousand Scotch Liberals are invited toserve. Ifthey suc- 
ceed, they will contribute something probably to the history of 
the human mind. No study in psychology could be more 
curious than that of a mind that thought exactly as Mr. 
CarDWELL thinks, for example, from time to time, as to the 
question whether the Commander-in-Chief is, or is not, sub- 
ordinate to the Secretary of State. 

Mr. Gorpon’s address is not only sensible and well written, 
but it is extremely adroit. No doubt can exist as to the ability 
of the man who could have penned it. Saved from the neces- 
sity of any exposition of general opinion by the fact that he is 
already well known, he manages to show what a very good 
Scotchman he is, and to give a succession of little digs into 
what he considers the weak points of the present Ministry. 
He does not name or attack any one, but he makes it quietly 
evident that his is the shop to come to if Scotchmen want any 
of the jobs done for them which are so dear to the Scotch 
heart. He and his friends are not, he lets it be understood, 
like the flinty and parsimonious Lowe. In these days Scotch 
Universities get something worth having. Mr.Gorpon, with the 
aid of good people like him, can gain three members, and grants 
for buildings and grants for Chairs. And what University 
man reading of such nice things, and wanting buildings and 
grants on easy terms, as all University men do, would not feel 
drawn to Mr. Gorpon, and think how much pleasanter it will 
be to ask him for a few odd thousand pounds than to be 
handed on to listen to the derisive epigrams and philosophical 
refusals of the present CHANCELLOR of the ExcuEquer? As to 
Education, which is an exciting question just now in Scotland, 
he is the friend and helper of all parties. He is in favour of 
all children being educated, or of the National System being 
extended; he is great upon the independence of the 
teacher, and puts this point in a way that must attract all 


the schoolmaster element in the constituency. He is for Bible. 


teaching, but then he is not for sectarian Bible teaching. He 
is for maintaining the high standard of education which char- 
acterizes the Scotch primary schools, but he also thinks some- 
thing might be done for the Burgh Grammar Schools if the 
right Ministry were in, which would give great satisfaction. 
As to compulsory education, he owns the difficulties in 
the way, but wishes to point out that the late Government 
passed most valuable Acts bearing on the subject. He touches 
the popular heart of Scotch Presbyterianism by announc- 
ing that he is quite opposed to handing over the education 
of Ireland entirely to the priests; and he attempts to 
draw the doctors to his side by darkly hinting that they 
have some grievances which he and they know of if nobody 
else does, and which he will set about redressing directly he is 
elected. Finally, as to Irish Land, he is for moderation, for 
avoiding extreme measures or party strife about it; and he ends 
with a protest against yielding to the menaces of the Fenians, 
which, if the reply of the Government had been different from 
what it is, would have been a most effective stroke of party 
warfare. If the constituency has a bond fide Liberal majority, 
of course its representative ought to be a Liberal, and not a 
Conservative ; but if a Conservative is to get in, even Liberals 
would own that Mr. Gorpon is a very creditable one. Mr.GLab- 
STONE’s majority is so large that the gain to Parliament and to the 
electing Universities of having an able, active, and temperate 
man like Mr. Gorpon returned would be greater than any loss 
the Liberal party would sustain by being deprived of Mr. 
Suirn’s vote; and Mr. Smiru, after the first disappointment 
was over, might be very glad that he was left quietly at home, 
instead of being sent to London to try to think under the 
general control of what is now left of the Peelite politicians. 


THE EUROPEAN ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


ie deciding the case of the European Assurance Company, 
Vice-Chancellor James has not been unduly influenced by 
the newspaper comments which he thought it necessary 0 
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hibit. His judgment will perhaps satisfy the petitioners 
of their mistake in the allegation that the Company was 
unable to pay its debts. One of them was a director who 
attended the Board on a certain occasion without giving notice 
to his colleagues that he was about to present a winding-up 
petition on the following day. Another was a shareholder 
whose solicitor has stated that he would be ruined if the pay- 
ment of a call was enforced. Both litigants will, at great 
expense to themselves, have damaged their own property by 
deterring future insurers from resorting to their office. The 
imputations which have been thrown out in the petition, in the 
hes of counsel, and in the affidavits of critical actuaries, 
have not been affected by a judicial decision which was 
strictly and properly confined to the point at issue. The 
shareholders and policy-holders must ascertain for themselves 
whether the affairs of the Company have been prudently 
conducted, and especially whether the amalgamation with the 
British Nation Company during the present year was pro- 
fitable and safe. The European had previously absorbed 
ten Companies, and its liabilities were 4,000,000l. The 
British Nation was made up of twenty-three Companies, and 
its liabilities were 5,000,000/. So bold an effort to extend 
business suggested careful inquiry, though it may not have 
required an application to the Court of Chancery. It is but 
fair to admit that the speculative or share-jobbing motives 
which have sometimes prompted litigation against Railway 
Companies can have had nothing to do with the recent 
petitions. No person would artificially depreciate the shares 
of an Insurance Company for the purpose of afterwards 
buying at a reduced price. The paradoxical anxiety of share- 
holders to prove that their property is worthless may perhaps 
resemble the occasional prevalence of epidemic suicide. The 
catastrophe of the Albert Company suggested to timid assurers 
or proprietors the expediency of saving themselves by jumping 
into the well of liquidation. The Vice-CuanceLiLor took no 
notice of the remarks which were made by the counsel for the 
Company and for policy-holders on the conduct of the peti- 
tiers. A locus standi once granted enables a suitor to rely 
on the merits of the case, although his own proceedings may 
be unaccountable or suspicious. In one or two railway cases 
the Court has not been restrained, even by the almost transpa- 
rent bad faith of plaintiffs, from inquiring into the lawfulness 
of transactions which may have been impugned. If the Euro- 
pean Company had really been unable to pay its debts the 
Court would have exercised its jurisdiction without regard to 
the circumstances under which an appeal has been made to 
its authority. 


It appeared that the income of the Company from premiums 
was about 330,000/., that the amount of claims had lately been 
220,000/., and that the expenses of management were 70,0001. 
The assets, including uncalled capital, exceeded 1,000,000. ; 
and it was admitted that there were no unpaid debts. 
Two or three eminent actuaries, who deduced from the facts 
the assumption that the Company was unable to meet its 
liabilities, appeared to have intentionally omitted from their 
calculation the amount which might be raised by calls; but it 
seems unreasonable to treat a proprietary Company as if it 
conducted its business on the principle of mutual insurance. 
The liability of shareholders to pay calls is the consideration 
given to policy-holders for renouncing their claim to the 
whole or part of the profits of the business; and, on the 
other hand, the shareholders are fully entitled to apply their 
income to the discharge of their liabilities if they are con- 
tent to relinquish their dividends. By a careful calculation the 
Vice-CuaNcELLor arrived at the conclusion that the Company 
was able to meet all its existing liabilities, on the assumption 
that no new policies were effected. The heavy charge for 
management is almost wholly incurred for the purpose of 
extending the business, for it is evident that a manager, 
with a few clerks, might easily receive the premiums on 
current policies and discharge the claims as they became 
due. That the capital of the shareholders would be absorbed 


in the operation was a matter not relevant to the decision. | 


The Court of Chancery has enough to do without securing 
investors from the risk of imprudent speculations. A man is 
solvent if he can pay his debts to the last farthing, although 
his only refuge after satisfying the claims of his creditors 
may be the workhouse. The opponents of the Company 
seem to have assumed that it would continue to extend its 
business, although they had done their utmost to deprive it 
of a supply of future customers; but there o case for 
Winding-up, if the proprietors were able to mectihe liabilities 
which have been already incurred. The petitioners have done 
their utmost to convert the assumption on which the judgment 
rested into a representation of the actual facts. Insurers will 


for some time to come not be attracted to the office by the 
slur which has been thrown on its character. The judgment, 
taken in connexion with the doubts which the Vice-CHANcELLor 
expressed from time to time during the inquiry, has left the 
Company in nearly the same position as if in an action for 
libel on its solvency it had recovered a verdict. Although its 
character has been vindicated, it will not enjoy the superfluous 
credit which attaches to undisputed prosperity. 


It was fortunate that the other assets were not of the 
same imaginary character with the sum which was supposed 
to be the value of the many minor undertakings which had 
been absorbed. The directors, or the accountants, who 
drew up the balance-sheet in so questionable a form, were in 
some degree responsible for the damaging litigation which 
has followed. A large sum had been spent by the Euro- 
pean, and by the British Nation Company with which it 
was recently amalgamated, in buying up petty Companies, 
some of which had perhaps been established for the exclusive 
purpose of being sold. Large sums had probably been paid to 
projectors, to actuaries, and to secretaries; and the money which 
had thus been transferred was certainly not available for the 
payment of claims of policies. The value of the business which 
had been purchased consisted in the premiums which appeared 
separately in the account. Puzzles of the same kind are 
constantly devised by professional accountants, to the great 
perplexity of ill-informed shareholders. Several correspond- 
ents of newspapers have lately proposed to meet the difficulty 
by making the science of bookkeeping by double entry a part 
of a liberal education; but there seems to be no suflicient 
reason why the accounts of Joint-Stock Companies should not 
be made intelligible to ordinary understandings. Insurers, 
who are sometimes simple people, have even a stronger claim 
than shareholders to the benefit of plain language and of figures 
plainly arranged. When an amount which has been paid is 
placed in the same column with debentures and mortgages 
held by a Company, the sum total at the end is entirely delu- 
sive. It may also be questioned whether the amalgamation otf 
small Companies is for the most part advantageous. The pur- 
chase-money is more often paid to Directors for violating their 
trust than to the real owners of the property which is sold. It 
is difficult to understand why any prudent man should insure 
a life in a small office, in a new office, or in an office of un- 
certain solvency. It is as easy to apply to a Company which 
has millions of investments as to run the unnecessary risk of 
trusting to the honesty and judgment of an unknown Board ot 
Directors. The terms of insurance for lives of any given value 
are, or ought to be, the same ; for in this case, more certainly 
than in ordinary investments, cheapness means bad security. 
The fault lies with the agents who receive commissions on the 
express understanding that they are not to give disinterested 
advice to those who consult them. The Equitable Company, 
according to a statement made at the late meeting, has since 
the commencement of its undertaking saved two millions 
by not employing agents or touters. The Companies which 
rely on walking advertisements in the shape of paid agents 
diminish the security of their policy-holders by the amount 
which they expend in representations which are unnecessary 
in proportion to their truth. At some future time it is not 
improbable that the State may undertake the whole business 
of insurance. Mr. GLApsTONE has already given to the humbler 
class of insurers the security of the national credit, and there 
seems to be no objection to the extension of the system. The 
calculations on which policies are granted are sufficiently cer- 
tain to obviate all risk of loss when the undertaking is con- 
ducted with ordinary vigilance. Medical inspectors employed 
by the Government would be as careful as the present advisers 
of the Companies in rejecting doubtful lives. A moderate 
amount of revenue might be fairly raised as an equivalent for 
the use of the public credit, and the risk of insolvency would 
cease to exist. lt would not be necessary to establish a 
monopoly, as in the cases of the Post Office and the telegraphs, 
because it would matter little if the State were undersold. 
In the meantime the recent alarm will have been in some 
degree beneficial if it teaches insurers to adopt the Scriptural 
maxim of giving to him that hath. 


, SURVIVAL OF INSTINCTS. 
iv is a popular fallacy, which cannot be too plainly repudiated, 
that ail persons living at the same time are contemporaries. 
A very slight degree ot observation is sufficient to retute the 
notion. Without speaking of antiquaries and others, who — 
to erect dams in the shape of bookcases and study walls for the 
purpose of artificially arresting a little backwater from the current 


of time, we need not travel far to find whole populations living in 
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remote ages. A few hours’ journey will take us to the middle 
ages in the Tyrol, and a day or two further east we come upon 
regions where time has stood still since the very dawn of modern 
civilization. There are remote islands where the natives are, pro- 
perly speaking, contemporaries with the makers of the kitchen- 
middings, and living, for all practical purposes, in the Bronze or 
Stone Age. It is more interesting, however, to note how, in one 
and the same district, time runs at all the different paces described 
by Rosalind, with persons living side by side. In external ap- 
ance they do not differ considerably; but one is really living 
at the present day, whilst another is a specimen of the primeval 
savage, or it may be of the middle ages, just coated with a thin 
varnish of the nineteenth century. We are accustomed to quote 
the proverb about scratching a Russian; but transformations 
quite as remarkable may be made by subjecting an English- 
man to the same operation. It is, for example, a common re- 
mark, which has many very interesting applications, that not 
a few old heathen superstitions, and ceremonies founded upon 
them, are to be discovered amongst our peasantry at the present 
day. Various practices at weddings recall the remote time 
when marriage consisted in the simple and decisive process of 
carrying off the bride by force. There are ceremonies of a reli- 
gious character which in all probability were originally observed 
in honour of pagan deities, and have since taken the superticial 
dress of the established religions of successive epochs. Few things 
are more curious than the way in which old creeds, supposed long 
ago to be dead and buried, and satisfactorily forgotten, every now 
and then crop up to assert their continued vitality. On the same 
— we know that words which were thought to have 
pped out of the language still find lurking-places where they 
survive until some emergency brings them forwards. The use 
of railways brought out two or three expressive words which 
had been long hidden away in such profound depths below the 
ordinary surface of language that it is hard to trace their origin. 
Even amongst people who pass themselves off very successfully as 
contemporary mortals we find these curious resurrections of ex- 
tinct superstitions which suggest that their believers are rather 
the inhabitants of a past epoch, who by some accident have not 
heard of their own death, than real living and moving moderns. 
The spirit-rappers, for example, so far from having invented a bran- 
new absurdity, are really, as Mr. Tylor has recently pointed out, 
cases of the survival of primitive modes of thought. The whole 
theory which explains the creaking of a table by the interven- 
tion of a spirit is precisely the ancient method of fetichism. Not 
only is the method of reasoning the same, but the old applications 
of it survive. When the Davenport brothers untied knots by 
the help of supernatural powers, they were only repeating a per- 
formance which had been rehearsed in Esquimaux huts and by 
various savage conjurors. A mode of divination has recently 
become popular by what is called planchette—a simple contrivance 
for enabling a person to write apparently under the influence of 
bits of wood instead of his own fingers. A method in all respects 
essentially similar has long been practised by certain Eastern 
races. It is not so much that there is nothing new under the sun, 
as that nothing becomes altogether antiquated. A superstition is 
apparently killed down, but some fragments of it remain, and, like 
the objectionable weed which has spread through our rivers of late 
years, suddenly sprouts up again, and astonishes us by its amazing 
powers of multiplication. 

These special instances, which might be indefinitely multiplied, 
are enough to illustrate a truth which is susceptible of much wider 
application. The organization of society varies slowly, and we 

nerally complain that reforms in practical matters lag far 
bebind the ideas which they are supposed to embody. But it 
is equally true that changes take place in many details long be- 
fore the mass of mankind is at all capable of appreciating the 

eneral truths which they exemplify. Persecution had become 
impracticable long before the principle had been grasped that 
the State had no business to interfere with the religious beliefs of 
the individual. Indeed, at the present moment the principle is so 
imperfectly understood that, if people did not shrink from the 
logical consequences of their theories, many clergymen and ladies 
would obviously derive extreme satisfaction from seeing the argu- 
ment of physical force once more applied to speculative contro- 
versies. Duelling still survives in every European country except 
England, and its existence implies that a prejudice congenial to 
certain military or chivalrous instincts has long survived the order 
of ideas on which it was originally founded. It is quite unneces- 
sary, however, to go outside our beloved island to find plenty 
of instances of this strange vitality of certain sentiments loug 
after the apparent extirpation of the root from which they 
originally sprang. What, for example, is the true philosophy of 
the Muscular Christian? To a certain limitéd extent he may 

ossibly be an outgrowth from the wants of the time. The 
increase of towns and the difficulty of obiaining open-air exercise 
make an increased attention to athletic pursuits not only par- 
donable but highly desirable. This, however, would be a very 
inadequate account of the singular species of enthusiasm which 
began by infesting our schools and universities in spite of the 
coolness of the authorities, and has ended by carrying away the 
authorities themselves. ‘The disease in its most characteristic 
developments is marked by symptoms far exceeding any reason- 
able tendency to the cultivation of our physical nature. ‘The 
most desperate cases end in a kind of absorption of the brain 
by the muscles, and the patient is found to be suffering from a 
strange hallucination which entirely distorts the true relations of 
things, aud leads him to form a curious ideal of the highest 


human type, in which all intellectual and moral excellence is ye. 
garded merely as a useful condition towards developing his athletic 
capacities. There may be various ways of ex fainting & social 
phenomenon so singular and so little suited to the general spirit 
of the times. The simplest supposition is apparently one the 
nature of which we have already indicated. Some of the prejudices 
and beliefs which went to make up the creed of the old-fashioned 
country gentleman of the Squire Western type were still linger. 
ing in the atmosphere. Various circumstances, such as the increase 
of wealth unaccompanied by a corresponding increase of refine- 
ment, prepared a favourable ground into which the seeds of 
contagion might fall. The result was the sudden outbreak of a 
disease which has hitherto baffled the efforts of all the established 
physicians, and indeed has been too generally encouraged by them, 
under the mistaken impression that its symptoms were those of 
the exuberant health rather than the morbid condition of the 
patient. We thus witnessed the reappearance in modern society 
of a type admirably suited, it may be, for a ruder state of things, 
but singularly unfitted for a time in which it is generally sup- 
posed to be admitted that the soul and the intellect are nobler 
parts of man than his stomach or his muscles. 

Following out the same principle we can have no difficulty in 
discovering numerous cases where the social or political instincts 
which are concealed by certain superficial arrangements suddenly 
reveal themselves in their old unmodified condition. We some- 
times laugh at Americans, who, with all the advantages of their 
admirable democratic institutions, show quite as fine a taste for the 
charms of crowns and coronets as the most ‘sophisticated subject 
of a bloated aristocracy. The criticism is very fair, but it implies 
an exaggerated estimate of the rapidity with which new ideas 
can be imbibed simply from the operation of new institutioi 
even assuming that the institutions are perfectly successful. The 
old instinct which makes a native Englishman love a lord has 
been far too deeply impressed upon his character to be washed out 
by a few generations under democratic rule. In course of time it 
may be that new social arrangements will generate corresponding 
sentiments, but the process is slow and uncertain. In Europe, to 
take a similar case, it is held in all public speeches and newspay 
articles und philosephical works, that the ancient dogma of a 
divine right of kings has been finally discredited and destro 
A king, though he may be the object of a reasonable loyalty on 
his own account, or simply as the visible symbol of patriotic 
emotions, is no longer considered as belonging to a separate class, 
and in possession of a special divine commission. His power is 
entrusted to him, as to other officials, forthe good of the people. This 
is all very well, and nothing can be plainer in theory. But it is 
obvious that the old notion of royal sanctity has by no means lost 
its eflicacy. There are a great number of persons now in Europe 
who manage to support very respectably the character of claim- 
ants for a throne, which, without some remnant of the divine 
rights theory, would be simply absurd. If a king was truly be- 
lieved to be no more than any other man, an ex-King would have 
no more sanctity than an ex-President, and the Queen of Spain 
excite as little emotion as Mr. Johnson. The fact that there is 
still a certain degree of loyalty left towards such people proves 
that the notion of a divine right still lingers in some smull classes, 
But it is perhaps more significant that when a people resolve to 
start anew dynasty on the genuine constitutional plan, they never 
think of going beyond the existing royal families. The Spaniards 
are in terrible perplexity because none of that sacred class can 
supply a suitable candidate for the place; if they had really 
ceased to believe in the ancient doctrine, their choice would be 
practically unlimited, and they might, if they chose, select a 
ruler by competitive examination, or any other patent scheme of 
discovering merit. The fact that such a course is always tacitly 
assumed to be out of the question, proves how strong a flavour of 
superior sanctity still surrounds crowned heads, long after we have 
ceased to assert it in words and indeed have most explicitly re 
nounced it, 

Mr. Lecky wrote a book to illustrate the proposition that ancient 
beliefs frequently expire, not by the attacks of opponents or because 
the force of argument is manifestly against them, but by a kind of 
spontaneous decay when they have become unsuited to the pre- 
vailing atmosphere of opinion, Undoubtedly there are many cases 
which, however they may be explained, lend much countenance to 
the theory. But the inverse case is equally common and remark- 
able. Beliefs apparently disappear when the logical base = 
which they are founded is finally cut away. But, as a rule, they 
are very slow todie. They retire into remote country districts, or 
they lurk in the breasts of particular classes. They display them- 
selves, not by any denial of the fundamental principle to which 
they are opposed, but by incidentally modifying the views which 
men take of subsidiary questions. People generally admit after 4 
certain quantity of argument that two and two make four, but they 
continue to entertain grave doubts as to the application of the same 

rinciple to more complex arithmetical questions. They look atthem 
in the light of their inherited prejudices, and continue to che 
a faint hope that twice six may possibly be thirteen, in spite of 
the cavils raised by obstinate logicians. The progress of know- 
ledge consists as much in getting rid of old prejudices as in learn- 
ing new truths; and people continue to use the old formule in 
dealing with corollaries when they have learnt to apply the new 
ones to the primary propositions. “ And thus, as, according to Mr. 
Darwin, a horse retains almost invisible stripes because its ancestor 
was a zebra, we are marked by the traces of old creeds and in- 
stincts for centuries after we profess to have abandoned them. 
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THE QUARTERLY REVIEW ON THE BYRON MYSTERY. 


E are not atall surprised at the importance which is attached 

to the article on “the Byron Mystery ” which appears in 
the Quarterly Review just published. It was to be expected that 
the great house in Albemarle Street which owes so much of its 
suecess to the connexion of John Murray with Byron should put 
forth all its strength on the occasion. A most able counsel has 
peen engaged, and has spoken well to his brief, addressing the 
jury in the well-known free and imperious way in which an advo- 
‘cate hopes to convince public judgment on easy terms because he 
has easily convinced himself. We must remark, however, that 
unless he had imported some new, and we will at once admit 
startling, evidence into the case, there would be nothing to 
be said except that the Quarterly Reviewer only repeats in 
better language, and with the skill of a veteran practitioner, the 
talk which has been talked in the newspapers for the last six weeks. 
We have the same protest against the wickedness of meddling 
with the “ world-wide fame and influence” of Byron, and the 
article, as a whole, though in very good language, only echoes 
our Tupper’s plea :— 

Our English hearts and hearths must not endure 
‘The poison-fumes of a sensation-story ; 


Nor an unproved tale, confused, impure, f 


Defraud us of our Byron’s classic glory. 


With some main particulars of the Reviewer's moral code, and 
therefore with his general estimate of Byron, we are in such 
direct conflict that we approach the whole subject, not only from 
different sides, but with different prepossessions. The Reviewer 
thinks that Don Juan is a work suited for “ family use”; he 
thinks that “to test genius by morality is almost ludicrous” ; 
and so far is he carried away by his admiration of “ the true and 
noble qualities” of Byron—man as well as poet—that he ventures 
to misrepresent, as well as condescends to laugh at, those whose 
detestation of Byron’s life is only surpassed by their conviction that 
his writings as a whole “have a tendency to destroy all belief in 
thereality of virtue . . . that he has exerted all the powers of his 
powerful mind to convince his readers, both directly and indirectly, 
that all ennobling pursuits and disinterested virtues are mere 
deceits or illusions—hollow and despicable mockeries for the most 
part, and, at best, but laborious follies . . . that love, patriotism, 
valour, devotion, constancy, ambition, are all to be laughed at, 
disbelieved in, and despised.” For ourselves, we own that we 
adopt this sturdy morality of the Edinburgh Review of old days in 
preference to the estimate of Byron, poet and man, which we 
regret to find adopted by the Quarterly Review of 1869. And we 
must remind the Quarterly Reviewer that when he denounces as 
eat and hypocrisy the ludicrous notion of testing genius by 
morality, what he must mean, if he has any meaning, is that in the 

ce of such genius as Byron has displayed we have no right 
to protest when that genius is employed only to represent all virtue 
as an illusion, and all truth and nobleness of soul as a thing to be 
mocked and insulted. We at least are not denouncing Byron's 
poetry because he has been charged with incest ; but as we have 
felt, long before Mrs. Stowe wrote, that Byron’s poetry as a whole 
was most mischievous, we certainly did not decline to investigate 
the “True Story” because Byron wrote Childe Harold. 

This point, as we shall never agree with the Quarterly Review 
on its importance, we pass by, and proceed to the substance of the 
article. And, first, it is curious to observe how, as a controversy of 
this sort goes on, the real masters of the art of literary war show 
their skill, ‘The practised and veteran Quarterly Reviewer stands 
at an immeasurable superiority to the desultory guerilla leaders 
and free lances of the newspapers. All the untenable outposts of 
the battle-field are abandoned, and the skirmishers withdrawn. 
For six mortal weeks we have been told that Mrs. Beecher 
Stowe misunderstood Lady Byron; or that Lady Byron in her 
dotage, after a life of brooding over her wrongs, became possessed 
of a septuagenarian illusion on the subject of her husband’s alleged 
imeest. The Quarter/y Reviewer gives all this up, and, going much 
further than any newspaper writer on his side had gone, not only 
admits the truth of Mr. ‘Trench’s declaration as to the “ frequency 
with which Lady Byron volunteered her revelations,” but actually 
tells us that “Lady Byron made no scruple of repeating the charge ” 
—namely, of incest—* right and left, to almost anybody who chose 
to listen to it.” Lord Lindsay, who rested his case on the discre- 
pancy between “ the Lady Byron of 1818 ”—that is, writing in that 
year to Lady Anne Barnard, and certainly (so he argues) not be- 
deving in her husband’s incest—and the Lady Byron dictating the 

True Story” to Mrs. Beecher Stowe, is very summarily and 

ost ignominiously disposed of by the Quarterly Reviewer, 
who tells us that not only did Lady Byron communicate certain 
facts, withheld from her father and mother, in the shape of a 
definite charge to Dr. Lushington, but that she also commu- 
micated them to a young military man at the same time, and 
that the family of this other “contemporary confidant, a man of 
the highest honour, have uniformly stated that to the best of 
their belief _the charge was the specified one ”—namely, that of 
imeest. It is conceded then that, with whatever defects of taste, 
_ feeling, good faith, and accuracy it was told, Mrs. Beecher 
aay “True Story,” as far as its kernel goes, is only Lady 

Jton's own story, which she was in the habit of repeating right 

left to anybody who would listen to it. Pa urther, the 
Guia Reviewer admits that this story—ie. the charge 
+ Cgpeed apr by Lady Byron, was no delusion or illusion 
growth of her later years, but was the substance of 


the famous communication to Mr. Lushington in 1816. 
This is certainly clearing the ground, and the action is now at 
the closest quarters. But, says the Quarterly Reviewer, whatever 
Lady Byron stated, whether in 1816 or forty years later, in the 
way of a charge of incest inculpating Mrs. Leigh, was and Lady 
Byrcn must have known it to be, false. Why? Because, at the 
very time of the separation the necessity of which Lady Byron 
based on this alleged incest, we find her writing in the most 
affectionate language to this very Mrs. Leigh whom she was 
charging at this very moment with this very incest. It is, 
argues the Quarterly Reviewer with great force, impossible to 
imagine that Lady Byron could have written to her “ dear- 
est Augusta” these letters had she really believed in that 
horrible charge which she at various times throughout her 
life, and even at this very crisis to Mr. Lushington, preferred. 
In our various commentaries on this subject we have always 
admitted the force of this argument, even when advanced 
without the support of the documents now produced for the first 
time in the Quarterly Review, and we have tried to account for 
the possibility of Lady Byron’s intercourse with Mrs. Leigh even 
in spite of the alleged crime. We have argued that it did not ap- 
pear—as it certainly did not until the Quarterly Review was 
published—that Lady Byron’s close intimacy with Mrs. Leigh 
was continued at the crisis of the separation. We suggested, 
also, that Lady Byron’s subsequent interest in Mrs. Leigh might 
be accounted for, supposing that the charge of incest was not 
unfounded, on the supposition of her repentance. And even now, 
if we were disposed to cavil, we — urge thet, after all, these 
new and loving letters to Mrs. Leigh are only a stronger evidence 
of a certain characteristic of Lady Byron’s mind which even Mrs. 
Stowe finds it difficult to describe as other than an armoury of 
charitable reserve which looks very like dissimulation. But we 
do not say this; rather, if the recovered letters are to be accepted, 
we must say that we do not understand how Lady Byron could 
have written in this strain to a person whom she believed to 
be her husband’s partner in incest. They range from January 16 
to February 14, 1816, the precise time which immediately suc- 
ceeded the separation, and when Lady Byron must, according 
to her own account, have been fully persuaded of the truth of 
the charge which she had laid, or was at that moment about to 
lay, before Mr. Lushington and Sir §. Romilly. The Quarterly 
Reviewer, therefore, argues that, whatever Lady Byron said to 
her legal advisers, she could have had no ground for it, and that 
her conduct ean only be accounted for on the hypothesis of in- 
sanity or monomania. “There is no other hypothesis but insanity 
on which the moralist can charitably account for her conduct” ; 
and then we are told of her “monomania” and “ self-delusions.” 
The letters are certainly very remarkable. A specimen is 
enough: Jan. 23 :—“ My dearest Augusta, you have been ever 
since I knew you my best comforter, and will so remain, 
unless Pa grow tired of the office.” Feb. 14, a month after 
Lady Byron had left London:—“Do not despair absolutely, 
dearest; and leave me but enough of your interest to afford 
you any consolation, by partaking of that sorrow which I am 
most unhappy to cause thus unintentionally.” We are not 
going to extenuate the force of these letters; and we shall not 
insinuate a doubt as to their genuineness. We feel confident that 
the Quarterly Reviewer is much too scrupulous not to have 
investigated this point. They seem to have come upon him much 
as they will come upon other people, as a surprise; but a surprise 
so agreeable to his previous prepossessions, that he considers that 
their internal evidence will convince everybody without any ex- 
ternal vindication of their startling contents. Not a word is 
said to account for their unexpected appearance; they are in- 
troduced in the briefest fashion as “ letters and extracts addressed 
by Lady Byron to Mrs. Leigh, now published for the first time.” 
They could only have reached the Reviewer through Mrs, Leigh’s 
surviving daughter, and, as it is not at all likely that these five or 
six fragments stand alone, the possessor of these epistolary trea- 
sures is probably to be congratulated on the possession of other 
letters from Lady Byron, and most likely from Lord Byron, which 
must have great literary and other value. We trust that we may 
not be misunderstood as impugning the genuineness of these 
curious letters; but as to the way in which they reach us, and the 
very curious circumstance that they so exactly and precisely fit 
into the gap which was wanted to be filled up, that they begin 
and end where they do, and that they appear at this particular’ 
moment and in this very nick, or rather in so many nicks, of time 
and place, these things surprise us almost .as much as the contents 
of the letters themselves. 

But has it occurred to the Quarterly Reviewer that whatever diff- 
culties these new materials must present to those who—as it has 
been phrased—“ hesitate to reject Mrs. Stowe’s account of the 
reason that led to the separation of Lord and Lady Byron,” they pre- 
sent the same difficulties to himself on his own view of thecase? his, 
we are told, quite impossible that Lady Byron should have believed 
in the charge of incest while she was writing to Mrs. Leigh in 
the terms we have quoted. But, as a matter of fact, according to 
the Quarterly Reviewer's own testimony, she said that she believed 
it, and expressed this belief to Mr. Lushington and the military 
man. The objection to the “ True Story” is the co-existence of 
the charge of incest and the aflectionate letters to Mrs. Leigh. 
The objection to the Quarterly Reviewer's story is the co-existence 
of these affectionate letters and a monomaniacal or insane belief 
in a non-existent crime. Surely this is six of one and half a 
dozen of the other, It is, we admit, next to incredible that Lady 
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Byron could have believed in the charge and have written the 
letters; but it is equally incredible—which is the Quarterly 
Reviewer's position—that under the influence of monomania or 
insanity she could have preferred the charge and still have written 
the letters. Sane or insane makes very little or no difference in the 
matter. That Lady Byron made the charge in 1816 the Reviewer 
admits; and if she made it under the influence of insanity or 
monomania—as he further argues—her letters to Mrs. Leigh 
“now published for the first time” must be as inexplicable to 
him on his theory as they are to those who have hesitated to 
reject the “ True Story.” 

But we have something further to say on this point of insanity 
or madness or hallucination, or whatever it is. Dr. Forbes 
Winslow, in a letter dated September 8 and published in the 
Standard, and he is a very high authority on such a matter, 
says :— 

It is quite inconsistent with the theory of Lady Byron’s insanity to 
imagine that her delusion was restricted to the idea of his having committed 
“incest.” In common fairness we are bound to view the aggregate mental 
phenomena which she exhibited from the day of the marriage to the final 
separation and her death. No person practically acquainted with the true 
characteristics of insanity would affirm that, had this idea of “ incest” been 
an insane hallucination, Lady Byron could, from the lengthened period 
which intervened between her unhappy marriage and death, have refrained 
from exhibiting it, not only to legal advisers and trustees (assuming that 
she revealed to them the fact), but to others, exacting from them no 
pledges of secrecy as to her mental impressions, Lunatics do for a time, and 
for some special purpose, most cunningly conceal their delusions, but they 
have not aoense to struggle for thirty-six years, as Lady Byron must 
have done, with so frightful an hallucination, without the insane state of 
mind becoming obvious to those with whom they are daily associating. 
Neither is it consistent with experience to suppose that if Lady Byron had 
been a monomaniac, her state of disordered understanding would have been 
restricted to one hallucination, Her diseased brain, affecting the normal 
action of thought, would in all probability have manifested other symptoms, 
besides those referred to, of aberration of intellect. During the last thirty 
years I have not met with a case of insanity, assuming the hypothesis of 
hallucination, at all parallel with that of Lady Byron’s. I never saw a 
patient with such a delusion, 


This seems to be conclusive as to the hallucination or mono- 
mania or insanity view. Dr. Winslow is a high authority, and 
he tells us that such monomania as the Quarterly Reviewer attri- 
butes to Lady Byron is psychologically impossible. A mind so 
disordered as to entertain an untrue charge of incest, and to retain 
this illusion through a long life, must have given way on other 
= Such insanity, or mental unsoundness, as the Quarterly 

eview attributes to Lady Byron, Dr. Winslow declines to enter- 
tain the notion of. 

If, then, we are to yield to the new evidence produced by the 
Quarterly Review, and if with Dr. Forbes Winslow we decline for 
a single moment to believe in Lady Byron’s alleged monomania, 
it comes to this, and nothing short of this—that Lady Byron, find- 
ing that in Mr. Lushington’s judgment the sixteen reasons alleged 
by her and her parents in favour of a separation failed, and would 
not hold water, consciously and maliciously and falsely invented 
the seventeenth—namely, the charge of incest—knowing it to be 
false. She charged her husband with the most frightful of crimes 
and charged him falsely, knowing well what she was about. 
Further, for so far does the Quarterly Review's argument drive us, 
we must conclude that Dr. (then Mr.) Lushington at once and 
without any investigation, and simply on the msa divit of this 
treacherous and calumnious wife, assumed the truth of this 
wicked charge and acted on it. Is not this proving rather 
too much? And yet nothing short of this is proved in the 
Quarterly Review, if anything is proved. We can but repeat 
what we have said throughout, and what we insisted on only 
a week ago, before “the letters now published for the first 
time” appeared, that the question is—Whether Lord Byron was 
guilty of the crime which undoubtedly his wife charged him 
with; or whether Lady Byron herself invented a charge the 
blackness and guilt of which are not surpassed by—we will add, 
are not equal to—the wickedness of the crime alleged? The 
Quarterly Reviewer is to be credited with this success, that in his 
zeal to defend Byron from a charge which with perfect good 
faith he was anxious to repel, he has, whether he intended it or 
not, raised an accusation of deliberate wickedness against Lady 
Byron which no person of common sense—we lay the matter of 
good feeling aside—can for a moment entertain, 


COTTAGE ECONOMY AS TAUGHT FIFTY YEARS AGO. 


Se has been remarked that nothing shows more the shortness of 
the world’s historic life than the change which the fifty years 
we know most about effects in the general state of things and in 
men’s mode of viewing them. Take up any book of that age that 
reflects society in its social or physical conditions, and we are 
affected by a sense of change such as we should have supposed to 
be the result of some long indefinite space of time rather than of a 
period which, under some aspects, is short indeed. A surprise of 
this sort has been given us on chancing to take up Cobbett’s 
Cottage Economy—Cobbett, associated in our youth with ideas of 
Radicalism which we have learnt to think allied with progress 
and with faith in the new and untried. It seems as if, not fifty, but 
two hundred years must separate us from the mind which we see 
so vigorously at work in those pages, inculcating the two principles 
of labour—unwearied, unvarying labour—and every man for him- 
self; and emphasizing the fact that there must be ranks and de- 
grees in civil society, Is it possible that the democrat of fifty 


years ago enforced hard work on the peasant of 1820 in this 
strain—despising education as interfering with bread-winning, and 
seeming to scorn amusement as a sort of baseness? Can it be 
that so short a time ago division of labour and a}l the new 
improvements of machinery should be denounced as abuses, and 
that men should be thrown back upon the days of their grand. 
fathers as the golden age; that a popular Reformer should enjoin 
field labour on women, and exact that children should not learn 
reading or writing till they had learnt to maintain themselves; 
that he should recommend the Truck system to the farmer on the 
ground that it is Saturday night which empties his pockets, and 
that self-interest must show him he ought to pay for nothing in 
money which he can pay for in anything but money? We are so 
often reminded in these pages of the oracular wisdom of Geo 
Eliot’s Mrs. Poyser, that we naturally look on to the more ad- 
vanced opinions of the same author’s Felix Holt, seeking in the 
old Radical for the germ of the new Communist. It may be there, 
but it is not on the surface, and we soon forget such inquiries in 
the interest of the author and his subject—in the immense 
animation with which he treats of matters which, from being 
rarely made the subject of gocd writing, come to us from such a 
hand with idyllic dignity and freshness. We involuntarily find 
ourselves partisans on questions to which we have never before 
given a thought—on the feeding of hogs, the brewing of beer, 
and the making of bread. We experience a passing sense of 
shame at belonging to the class which the writer likens to un- 
fledged birds, than which he can conceive nothing more con- 
temptible ; each family a crowd of men and women living together 
in a house, and constantly looking out of it for people to bring 
them food and drink, and to fetch their garments to and fro. 

For the regeneration of society, and the raising of the working 
class to their proper place in it, Cobbett has three panaceas— 
beer, bread, and bacon. Give but the labourers these funda- 
mentals, these first principles, and all good, moral as well as 
physical, must follow. There are two ways of attaining to eleva- 
tion—one by being lifted up by your subject; the other by 
lifting up your subject to its ideal, which last is Cobbetts 
method. Every kind of labour is invested by his treatment with 
an energy and a triumph which recalls the demi-gods ; on it, for 
the time being, is made to rest the whole responsibility of the 
family happiness; neglect of it is ruin and degradation. Take, 
as an instance, the duty of making bread at home. “ How 
wasteful, and indeed how shameful, for a labourer’s wife to go to 
the baker's shop; and how negligent, how criminally careless, of 
the welfare of his family must the labourer be who permits s% 
scandalous an use of the proceeds of his labour.” ‘ As to the 
art of making bread itself it would be shocking indeed if that had 
to be taught by means of a book.” It is labour, to be sure; 
“the fist must go heartily into it”; but “ every woman, high or 
low, ought to know how to make bread. If she do not, she is 
unworthy of trust and confidence, and indeed is a mere burden 
on the community.” “The woman who cannot make bread can 
expect from nobody the desire to make her life pleasant. Wh 
should they? Anybody as well as she can take in a loaf. To 
sweep a room anybody is capable of that has two hands,” And 
yet he has to lament to “ see many women in England who seem 
to know no more of the constituent parts of a loaf than they 
know of the moon. Servant-women appear to think that loaves 
are made by the baker as knights are made by the king; things 
of their pure creation, a creation too in which no one else cal 
— Work is never drudgery to Cobbett; he reserves 

is compliments, his poetry, his enthusiasm for homely labour. 
“And what is there worthy of the name of plague or trouble 
in all this?” he concludes, “Here is no dirt, no filth, 10 
rubbish, no litter, no slop; and pray, what can be pleasanter to 
behold? Talk, indeed, of your pantomimes and gaudy shows; 
your processions and installations and coronations [he writes soon 
after the accession of George IV.]. Give me for a beautiful sight 
a neat and smart woman heating her oven and setting in 
bread! and if the bustle do make the sign of labour glisten on her 
brow, where is the man that would not kiss that off rather than 
the plaister from the cheek of a duchess?” 

Eating and drinking come three times a day, and as all the 
ministrations belonging to them devolve on the wife, he holds it 
impossible that any woman should retain the affection of het 
husband two years who fails in this paramount business of het 
life. These are the real fields, therefore, for female training; 
much more important, he considers, than the instruction which 
teaches a woman to decide whether the parson or the Methodist 
priest is most Evangelical. He declares himself wholly against 
children wasting their time on the idleness of what is 
education. Book-learning comes very well after other mor 
important things; for Cobbett, like a great many other clever 
people, argued from himself, and took for granted that the course 
se made him what he was must be the right one for all mat- 

ind. 

Would Cobbett have been a teetotallerin our day? His general 
line and tone of argument might almost lead one to suppose 5% 
if it had been possible for him to follow any lead. But in this 
little book it is curious to observe how the language of eloquent 
vituperation with which we are so familiar from Temperance 
advocates finds another object. With Cobbett the drink—corr- 
sive, gnawing, poisonous—which destroys health, enfeebles the 
frame, engenders laziness, debauches youth, makes old age misel 
able, the drink that had done a great deal to bring this natio2 
into the state of misery in which he found it, the drink carried 2 
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by “dribs” and “ drabs ” which keeps a man lolling and lounging 
at home, makes him late in going to his work and feeble at it, 
the drink that leads indirectly to quarrels abroad and affrays at 
home, is—tea. It is the wretched tea-kettle that helps the 
labourer in his miserable progress towards that death which 
he finds ten or fifteen years sooner than he would have found it 
had he made his wife brew beer instead of tea. It is tea on 
which all his earnings are spent. It is tea which deducts from the 
means of replenishing the belly and covering the back. It is tea 
which makes his family idle and immoral. The everlasting dawd- 
ling about with the slops of the tea-tackle takes away all strength 
1 activity, and disqualifies for all useful occupation, Nor is 
our orator less powerful in statistics than the teetotal advocates 
are. The indulgence of this vice of tea-drinking—that weaker 
sort of laudanum which enlivens for the time and deadens after- 
wards—he ascertains must cost the labourer in money 111. 78. 2d. 
yearly ; it requires 200 more fires in the year than would other- 
wise be wanted, and his wife occupies in its manufacture no less 
than 365 hours, and those the very top of the morning—that is, 
one month of working hours out of the twelve. No wonder the 
children are dirty and in rags, and so on. And for 7/. §s. the 
same family could prosper on beer; they could be healthy, well 
clad, and save money on what the tea-drinker wastes. Re- 
versing the liquids, we know the story by heart. We have even 
the conventional hog brought in as a witness, only made to fatten 
on malt instead of barley, and to die in a week of the “730 tea 
messes.” 

Next to tea Cobbett’s antipathy is the potato, as the poor 
man’s food. In the fury of his indignation he shakes the poor 
“lazy root” as a terrier does a rat, and finds it an excellent 
opportunity for a fling at the Irish. It is not even cheap, if 
people care about English cleanliness. Think of the labour, 
think of the time, think of all the peelings and scrapings and 
washings and messings attending those nine hundred boilings of 
the pot! For it must be a considerable time before English 
people can be brought to eat poss in the Irish style; that 
is to say, to scratch them out of the earth with their paws, toss 
them into a pot without washing, and, when boiled, turn them 
out upon a dirty board. Thisis a picture of the contented poverty 
which he abhors. He found good people applauding happy 
poverty. “I,” he says, “ despise the man that is poor and con- 
tented. Itis a proof of a base disposition.” But when he goes 
on to define the life with which a man should be content, there 
are few who would be at odds with him. “Let it be under- 
stood that by poverty I mean real want, a real insufficiency of 
the food and raiment and lodging necessary to health and 
decency. The man who can provide these by his own and his 
family’s labour is not a poor man.” 

We never met with a style more calculated to attract the 
attention and win the confidence of the labourer. The sympathy 
is not in Cobbett’s case an act of the will, as it so often is 
when the educated man writes for the ignorant; there is no 
condescension in it. He lives again the life of his boyhood. 
There is a touch on the subject of “ hogs’ puddings,” as a 
mother’s culinary delicacy tending to keep alive the affection 
of children for their parents, which must be due to some early 
memory. If he ties his readers down to material interests it 
is because they are paramount in his experience. Good food 
and abundance of it are idealized into divinities. We our- 
selves feel them to be different and higher things under his hand- 
ing than we had been accustomed to fancy. “ Here is cut 
and come again,” he exclaims, apostrophizing a week’s baking ; 
“here is bread always for the table. Bread to carry afield, 
always a hunch of bread ready to put in the hand of a 
hungry child!” But it is when he comes to the hog that we 
feel an especial dignity imparted to his subject. We see the 
animal as its owner sees it; we realize plenty. To meat, even 
beyond beer, Cobbett attributes « religious efficacy, somewhat pro- 
fanely preferring two flitches of bacon to fifty thousand Methodist 
sermons, on the ground that meat in the house is a great pre- 
servative from temptation to commit acts which from small 
beginnings lead to atrocious results. It is on this subject that 
he shows the force and value of italics—a mode of emphasizing 
which becomes anything but feminine in his hands. Thus, 
“Make him quite fat by all means; the last bushel, even if he 
sits to eat it, is the most profitable. The man who cannot 
live on solid fat bacon, well fed and well cured, wants the sweet 
sauce of labour, or is fit for the hospital.” And it is when 
the last bushel is eaten that the argument rises to its height. 
“The butcher the next day cuts the hog up, and then the house 
is filled with meat. Souse, griskins, spareribs, chines, all coming 
into use one after the other. But about this time it is more 
than probable that the Methodist parson will pay you a visit.” 
This last touch is in pure malice, for the writer had only American 
experience to sanction the suspicion. Its rhetorical effect, how- 
ever, cannot be over-estimated ; to be worth preying upon adds 
such dignity to the sense of possession. And here we get a 
pathetic story of an honest, careful fellow, who had been out 
Coppicing all day, solacing himself with the prospect of a sparerib 
or supper. Home he came at dark, with his two little boys, 
each with a nitch of wood that they had carried four miles, and 
found his wife, the Methodist parson, and a troop of the sisterhood 
engaged in prayer, while on the table lay scattered the clean 
polished bones of the sparerib. 

And yet, for all Cobbett could say for fat bacon and barley 
bread and rushlights made at home, and against finery of 


apparel ; in spite of his assertion that fat mutton can be salted 
to great advantage, and when smoked can be kept a long while ; 
in spite of his resolve that, though he never had made a flitch of 
sheep bacon, “ Yet I will, for there is nothing like having a store 
of meat in the house, for the running to the butcher's daily is a 
ridiculous thing,” progress has been too strong for him. The 
reapers of our day grumble when they have bacon for dinner, and 
find fresh meat suit them best. The mistress of the house has 
daily recourse to the butcher. And the dictum that “one single 
moment spent at table more than is absolutely necessary is ve 
shamefully spent” ill agrees with modern digestions. In fact this 
book of Cobbett’s is the most ascetic book in its tone we have 
seen this long while. Providing for this life becomes, in his treat- 
ment, quite as austere an undertaking as preparing for another 
under the strictest rule. But the bustle, the management, the 
sense of possession, the vigour, the united family life implied 
throughout, and, above all, the testimony to woman's worth, 
given as we know from experience, leaves the cheerfullest impres- 
sion on the reader. Labour was always poetical to Cobbett. 
A woman working in the fields is not generally attractive, but he 
saw on the 7th of November a very pretty woman, in the village 
of Hamington in Wiltshire, digging a piece of ground and planting 
it with early cabbages. Nothing could be more skilfully or 
beautifully done; the clothes were neat, clean, and tight about 
her. The charm of the scene was such that he was compelled 
“actually to stop my chaise” to take the picture in. In the same 
spirit it gave him singular pleasure to watch a “child = 
turned of six helping his father to reap, in Sussex, this last 
summer. He did little to be sure, but it was something. It was 
no small thing to see a boy fit to be trusted with so dangerous. 
a thing as a reap-hook in his hands, at an age when young masters 
have nursery-maids to cut their victuals for them, and to see that 
they do not fall out of window, tumble down stairs, or run under 
carriage wheels or horses’ bellies.” This he thinks much better 
than sending the child to school. “Teaching to read does not 
tend to independence like teaching him to « Ff This is strange 
doctrine for so late a day as 1820, but probably it may be under- 
stood as a defiance of the schoolmaster whom Brougham was 
evoking. Such men as Cobbett can only be interpreted by looking 
about, not only for their opponents, but their rivals, But in this 
series of tracts we have much that is due not to opposition or 
antipathies of any kind. It reflects the writer’s genuine passion 
for country life, and pictures the life of his boyhood, a period 
which all vigorous minds look back upon as something divine. 


THE OXFORD AND ISLINGTON COALITION. 


N advertisement—to which the Zimes, as a repository of 

literary curiosities, was not very well advised in refusing 
admission—has been put forth announcing that Lord Shaftesbury 
and Dr. Pusey have “consented to act in unison, in using every 
effort to prevent the scandal to the Church caused , i the 
Premier’s nomination of Dr. Temple.” One thing is quite certain, 
that neither Dr. Pusey, who is a master of language, nor 
Lord Shaftesbury, who is practised in public affairs, could 
have authorized the portentous nonsense talked by “ Messrs. 
Fish and Noel Hoare, Secs. pro tem.” ‘The scandal caused 
is a thing already existing; and neither Dr. Pusey nor Lord 
Shaftesbury, nor, as the Greek poet says, God himself, can make a 
thing done undone. That Dr. Temple has been nominated is a 
fact, and has, as a fact, produced the scandal against which Dr. 
Pusey may reasonably protest, but which he cannot prevent. He 
hopes to prevent the continuance of the scandal, but its existence 
is beyond his power. What Dr. Pusey and what Lord Shaftes- 
bury hope to prevent is neither the nomination nor the scandal, 
but the election and consecration of Dr. Temple to the Episcopate. 
With this nonsense on the face of the advertisement in John 
Bull, we are fain to hope that, for the sake both of Dr. Puse 
and Lord Shaftesbury, the announcement made by Messrs. Fi 
and Noel Heese are Messrs. Fish and Noel Hoare ?—need 
only mean that both Lord Shaftesbury (indeed he has said as 
much) and Dr. Pusey are very indignant at Dr. Temple’s appoint- 
ment; which they havea perfect right to be, and which it would 
even have been discreditable to them had they not been. Further, - 
we are not denying that it is their duty as well as right to express 
their dissatisfaction ; and Messrs. Fish and Hoare, if they pleased, 
might, though in questionable taste, say this on the part of Dr. 
Pusey and Lord Shaftesbury if they thought the fact would make 
their Trafalgar Square meeting larger. But if they meant by 
“Dr. Pusey and Lord Shaftesbury having consented to act in 
unison” anything more than that the great Oxford Professor 
and the great Protestant Earl were willing to sign the same pro- 
test, and if they thought they had the authority of Dr. Pusey and 
Lord Shaftesbury to make this announcement—which Lord 
Shaftesbury has denied—we must say that we should have 
liked to hear more about this alliance. England, it has been 
said, dislikes coalitions ; and what is true of great political 
parties is, we suppose, true of great theological parties. A 
recent essayist in the current Quarterly Review has pointed 
out the ruinous results to the Conservative party of their occa- 
sional alliances with the extreme Radicals in order to snatch 
a brief and damaging victory from successive Liberal Govern- 
ments; and he has warned Conservatives against repeating this 
error, pointing out that their only chances for the future are in hold- 
ing their own principles pure and undefiled by any such hollow 
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adoption of Radical opinions as that which brought upon them Mr. 
Disraeli’s Household Suffrage. This worldly-wise lesson would 
not be thrown away on the religious parties respectively identi- 
fied with the names of Lord Shaftesbury and Dr. Pusey. It appears 
that, in using Lord Shaftesbury’s name at any rate, the Secs. pro 
tem, acted without any authority whatever. He declines to serve 
on any committee with Dr. Pusey; and we suppose he will confine 
his pro tem. alliance with the Oxford Doctor to joining in a pro- 
test against Dr. Temple’s appointment. Nor is it clear that Lord 
Shaftesbury will urge the Dean and Chapter of Exeter to incur 
the risks of a premunire. But since, “notwithstanding Lord 
Shaftesbury’s letter,” the British Hotel meeting has appointed a 
Committee, with Lord Shaftesbury for Chairman and Dr. Pusey 
for Vice-Chairman, in which Committee the opposite schools of 
High Church and Low Church are equally represented by Arch- 
deacon Denison and Mr. Daniel Wilson, this new Alliance deserves 
a word of notice. 

We are only doing the Earl and the Professor, and the great 
religious parties which they represent, simple justice when we 
say that we believe both of them conscientiously hold, and 
value very highly, those principles which are associated with 
their names. This can be no question to bystanders, for it is 
a mere matter of historical inquiry that the High Church prin- 
ciples and the Low Church principles are at large and almost total 
variance with each other. Their adherents start from different con- 
ceptions, not so much or not only of the Church of England as of 
the idea of the Church itself. They take opposite views of the end 
as well as of the means of Christianity itself. By the merest 
accident the two leaders and their followers happen to be 
members of the same communion, but it is only because they 
construe the terms of communion, and define the Communion itself, 
in senses diametrically opposed ; or at least in senses which either, 
in the case of the other, accuses as being non-natural. Either 
Archdeacon Denison or Mr. Wilson, if he could, would get the 
terms of English church communion s0 authoritatively inter- 
preted as to exclude the other. The work of their lives, con- 
scieutiously and honourably pursued on either side, has been 
so to leaven and influence the mind of the English Church 
as, if not to make each other’s continuance in the Church 
of England impossible, certainly to make future Puseys or future 
Shaftesburys, future Denisons and future Wilsons, impossible. 
Nobody blames them for this; we only record the fact. 

Now, in the presence of this emergency of Dr. Temple’s no- 
mination to the See of Exeter, Dr. Pusey is ready with a policy, 
and announces it with formidable distinctness. He proposes 
nothing less than Disestablishment. So great are the evils of 
Bishops forced on the Church by the State, that Dr. Pusey raises 
the cry—almost in the form of a shriek—of a Free Church. 
Why? Because he thinks—and w: are not blaming him 
for thinking—that a Church which is not presided over by 
Bishops of his own ideal cannot rightly guard and maintain her 
own true Faith. Dr. Pusey can see but one remedy to prevent the 
recurrence of this scandal; his only hope for the future is ina 
Free Disestablished Church. If the party of Mr. Wilson and Lord 
Shaftesbury has not consented to act in unison with Dr. Pusey 
as regards his practical remedy for the abuses, as well as in 
his indignant protest against the abuses, it is a mere mockery 
to proclaim their alliance or coalition. The question then is:— 
Do they whom Lord Shaftesbury represents resent Dr. Temple’s 
appointment so deeply that they are content to give up the 
State Church on this single issue? We very much doubt it asa 
matter of fact. We should ourselves most deeply regret anything 
which would deprive the social and political State of this country 
of such an institution as this deplorable and Erastian Church of 
England. Surveying the horizon of Christendom East and West, 
from Rome to Geneva, from “ Byzantium to Spain,” from Scot- 
land to Abyssinia, this Church of England holds its own and holds 
it well, It is not perfect, and falls very far short of the ideal 
of the primitive church, but it has developed an organic body of 
clergy which, in spite of certain secular or even certain inconsistent 
aspects, is such as the world has never seen, and which is ad- 
mirably suited to our social state, or it would not have come to 
be. And, moreover, it presents an elasticity, and at the same time 
a consistency and firmness, a unicity tempered by liberality, and a 
moderation, which, for other than strictly religious purposes, is 
much needed for these dangerous and difficult times, But we suspect 
that neither High Churchmen nor Low Churchmen are ready and 
ripe for this Disestablishment policy. The generals, then, can but 
damage themselves if they provoke a conflict in which the army 
refuses to follow them, 

More than this, they are sure to fail as regards the immediate 
issue. Mr. Gladstone is not the man to yield to protests. Whether 
the nomination of Dr. Temple was judicious or not, Mr. Gladstone 
must sustain it. He has everything at stake, and the Hampden 
precedent in his favour. The move itself, merely as an attempt 
to get the Dean and Chapter of Exeter to decline to elect Dr. 
Temple, will not command the sympathy of the rank and file 
either of High or Low Churchmen. If the protest is made, and the 
struggle gone through with, and the Hampden farce repeated, and 
if, after all, Dr. Temple becomes Bishop of Exeter and Dr. Pusey 
remains Canon of Christ Church, and the Earl of Shaftesbury goes 
to Exeter Hall and his favourite church, and Mr. Wilson ministers 
at Islington, just as before, we must say that to bark in this 
fashion, and not to bite, is very undignified, and must do great 
harm. The Church of England as represented by two such men 
as Lord Shaftesbury—who, whether he goes the full length of the 


British Motel meeting or not, is identified with those who sup 
it—and Dr. Pusey—and Dr. Pusey’s is an historical name alre 
and one which, apart from the personal virtues of him who bears 
it, must rank very high in the ecclesiastical annals of his country 
cannot afford to be ridiculous. Nothing but damage can follow 
dishonour; and those principles which the two great parties hold 
in common, and those convictions which they donate entertain, 
would be seriously imperilled, or even damaged, if they only got a 
repetition of the Hampden fiasco. 
But take the alternative. Suppose the matter fought out to the 
bitter end; and that, as Archdeacon Denison expresses it, “if the 
appointment of Dr. Temple to the See of Exeter, or to any other 
See, shall be carried out, a direct and intolerable offence and 
treason will have been committed against Christ and His Chu 
and that therefore it will become the duty of every Churchman to 
labour actively and stedfastly to dissolve all connexion between 
the Church and the State.””’ What then? Dr. Pusey and the Arch- 
deacon on the one hand will secede, and the Low Chunhatn, who 
are coalescing with Dr. Pusey, on the other will secede, with such 
followings as they can muster. Even if, at the moment of 
separation from an Established Church, the seceders present a 
compact phalanx, ecclesiastical history teaches us that secession 
means a perpetual recurrence of secessions. The Scotch seces 
sionists have split and split again into a number of successive 
secessions which puzzle an enumerator of denominations, such as 
Mr. Horace Mann, even to reckon. The English Nonjurors goon 
diverged into Usagers and Nonusagers. The Jansenists have 
maintained neither unity nor perpetuity. Precedents are not 
— for even a compact secession. But is the coalition 
etween Lord Shaftesbury’s party and Dr. Pusey’s party to be 
only an alliance ad hoc? or is it to be expected that as secessionists 
from the Erastian Establishment they can agree on any common 
ground, or stable platform, of a regenerated and purer Church? 
Merely to think of a Free Church as a parish in which the 
great Karl would represent the squire and the great Doctor 
the parson is simply ludicrous. We do not apologize for this 
grotesque presentment of the Church of the Future; but it is 
only by such a presentment that the folly of expecting that two 
such parties as the Evangelicals and High Churchmen can sacri- 
fice under any contingency all that they have hitherto held sacred 
can be adequately realized. No; we do not believe that Dr. Pusey 
ever can, whatever he thinks he can do for the moment, act upon 
the sink-your-differences notion. And, failing this, there is no- 
thing left for it, in the event of secession and disestablishment, 
but this; not one secessionist Church, but two secessionist 
Churches at least; and the Church of England will have been 
broken up, and all its usefulness and social advantages lost—tor 
what? ‘The edifying spectacle of Low Churchmen and High 
Churchmen flying at each other's throats, each hoisting the black 
flag, and neither of them deterred by the safeguards, the policies, 
the duties and responsibilities of a national Church, - ~ 


AUGUSTAN AGES. 


Us DER what kind of political circumstances does genius most 
flourish? This is a very old question, and it is a question 
which will never allow of any one trenchant answer. ‘There are 
so many different kinds and degrees of genius, there are so many 
ditferent ways of thinking as to what genius is, that no one general 
rule can be laid down aboutit. A great poet and a great discoverer 
in physical science ave alike men of genius, but their genius is so 
unlike in kind that we cannot safely infer that the state of things 
which is the most likely to produce the one is also the most likely 
to produce the other. Again, there are many different kinds of 
poetry, each alike allowing of the display of genius, but of which 
one seems most likely to flourish in one state of society and another 
in another. And then how do we estimate genius? By positive 
or by relative results? Take, for instance, the case of inventions. 
Which really shows the greater genius—the man who brings a 
thing to the highest possible point of perfection, or the man who, 
long before, had been strictly the inventor of the first rude form 
of the thing? The first rude kind of boat, for example, seems 
ludicrously clumsy beside the latest improvements in navi- 
gation. Yet one may be tempted to say that no author of any 
later improvement in navigation showed so much of daring 
and original genius as the man who first set any kind of boat 
afloat on the water. The one was strictly an inventor; the other 
simply worked on the inventions of another. But again, two 
answers might be made to this kind of argument. It might 
be said with some plausibility that the chances are that the 
inherent genius of the two men was kindred and equal, and that 
each, in the circumstances of the other, would have done what 
the other did. Or again it may be said that most likely there 
never was any invention in the strictest sense of all; that the 
earliest stages of any art are just as much matters of gradual 
development as the latest, and that in the earliest stages there 
is much more room for accident than in the latest. Still, with all 
this, it is hard not to allow a good deal of inventive genius to the 
first beginners of the very simplest things. If Argo was the first 
ship, great honour is due to Tiphys and his brother Argonauts. 
And at any rate the first man who ever got on the back of a horse 
must have been a bold man and a decided genius in his own line. 
Endless questions of this kind may be raised, and endless answers 
may be found for them, all tending to show that no general rule 
can be given on the subject. Certain forms of genius, certai 
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forms at any rate of something lower than genius—of intellectual 
activity—are undoubtedly most likely to appear under certain 
forms of political or social life. But genius, and meve intellectual 
activity also, take such endless forms that it is hopeless to lay 
down any general rule as to this or that form of government or state 
of society being most favourable to one or the other in the abstract. 
We have been led into this train of thought, as into so many 
other trains of thought, by an article in the Times. The 
writer, whose article appeared in the course of last week, is 
evidently far from being so rash and ignorant as many of his 
brethren. He is trying to account for the real or alleged decay of 
intellectual life in France under the present Government of that 
country. And, whether we accept all his facts and conclusions or 
not, what he says on that head, as well as on the present state of 
things in England, Spain, and Italy, is worth thinking over and 
weighing. He has evidently looked with care and intelligence at the 
resent condition of all those countries with regard to their current 
iterature. It is only when he tries to deal with past times, and 
to draw general principles from what he fancies to be the facts of 
history, that he gets beyond his depth. We will give the passage 
at length :— 
Genius works in cycles; it has its rich and poor crops, its prize and blank 
seasons, its so-called Golden Ages, Augustan or Medicean, intiuenced, indeed, 
political causes, as crops by atmospheric accidents, but obeying also other 
more general, less obvious or superficial rules, acting, not only independently 
of all political influence, but sometimes even in antagonism to it. The stage 
in the life of a nation in wiich mental energy is apt to be at its greatest 
height is that in which, after a spell of great political convulsions, a period 
of comparative ease and repose succeeds, ‘Thus the golden age of Koman 
literature dates from the closing of the 'emple of Janus by the First Emperor ; | 
that of modern Italy from the termination of medixval feuds ushering in 
domestic tyranny and foreign domination ; that of England from the sub- 
siding of religious dissensions under the sceptre of Elizabeth. Golden ages of 
this description are always of short duration, and are tollowed by eras of | 
silver, of iron, of bronze, and even of lead. A cluster of a score or so of stars 
of the first magnitude blaze out in the firmament, but these give way before 
minor galaxies, and presently to mere nebul and utter obscurity. 


The context seems to show that by “genius” in this passage we 
are to understand, if not exclusively literary genius, yet genius 
taking the direction of some form of literature, science, or art. 
For it must be evident to every one that some shapes of “ mental 
energy” never have so much scope as in the actual “ spell of great 
political convulsions.’ The genius of the real statesman or the 
real general is as much a display of “ mental energy ” as the genius 
of the poet or the painter. And it is clearly while the great poli- 
tical convulsions are going on that the real statesman and the 
real general find their noblest opportunities. And some of the 
works of times of this kind cannot be distinguished by any hard 
line from strict works of literature. What does the writer say to 
oratory? Whether the speeches of any given public speaker 
become or do not become part of the literature of his country 
depends largely upon accident or upon the custom of his age and 
country. ‘he speeches of Demosthenes form part of the literature 
of Greece; the speeches of Pericles do not. ‘There is no reason 
to be given for this difference except that in the days of Pericles 
it had not become the custom for orators to write down and pre- 
serve their speeches, while in the days of Demosthenes it had. It 
may be answered that one or two speeches of Pericles are 
preserved by Thucydides, and doubtless, as regards the general 
sentiments of Pericles, they are preserved. But no one supposes 
that the report of Thucydides gives us any idea of the style of 
Pericles; what he gives us is the sentiments of Pericles translated 
into his own style. As a literary composition, then, the funeral 
oration of Pericles is as much lost to us as the countless other 
speeches of Pericles which Thucydides did not report at all. But 
though the speeches of Demosthenes form, while the speeches of 
Pericles do not form, a part of the literature of Greece, there is 
no real difference between the two. There is simply the accident 
that the one set of speeches were written down and that the others 
were not. The two sets of compositions were essentially of the 
same kind. Pericles and Demosthenes alike composed real speeches 
for real delivery, and, as far as we know, they composed nothing 
else. They did not sit down, like Isocrates, and write essays or 
pamphlets which were meant not to be spoken but to be read. As 
far then as oratory is a form of “ mental energy,” we always run 
the risk of giving one age an unfair preference over another, 
simply because the speeches of one age were written down while 
the speeches of another age were not. 

_ But we will go on to the general rules laid down by the writer 
in the Times. Is his general doctrine true? Do his instances 
bear it out? The first sentence of our extract sounds to us a little 
hazy; but the second is clear enough. Mental energy, that is, 
the particular kind of mental energy which the writer has in his 
eye, is to be mainly looked for in times when, “ after a spell of 
great political convulsions, a period of comparative ease and repose 
succeeds.” ‘The instances of “ Golden Ages” which the writer 
gives—Augustan, Medicean, Elizabethan—allow us to guess what 
he means by great political convulsions, He does not mean a reign 
of terror like certain stages of the French Revolution; he means 
times of great political change, times of warfare, times of religious 
reform, times when men’s minds are naturally awakened and put 
on the stretch. Now a mere reign of terror certainly does not lead | 
to great displays of mental energy. ‘The Republic had no need of | 
chemists” ; neither had it much need of poets or historians. But 
surely times of great political excitement, where the excitement | 
does not quite reach that height, are directly favourable to mental 
energy. ‘The crop may be sometimes gathered in a later and 
qweter time, but it is the days of political excitement that 


stirred up the mental energy and sowed the seed which the 
quicter days reap. The writer in the Zimes gives us the usual 
conventional talk about the “ Augustan age” of Rome. “ The 
golden age of Roman literature dates from the closing of the 
Temple”—he of course means the Gate—“ of Janus by the 
First Emperor.” Now is this proposition true in any sense? We 
might of course murmur something about the received Roman 
literature not being Roman at all, about the Camcenze weeping 
over the grave of Nevius. But take the Roman literature as we 
have it. Whatever may be meant by a Golden Age of literature, 
do the so-called Augustan writers really surpass the ante- 
Augustan writers? Without going further back, we may fairly 
ask whether Virgil, Horace, Livy, and the rest, great geniuses as 
they undoubtedly were, were greater geniuses than the men of the 
Commonwealth, Lucretius, Catullus, Cicero, Sallust, Caesar him- 
self? For mere genius, as distinguished from artificial finish, 
the earlier poets are at least the equals of the later, and the later 
period can boast of one great prose writer only. And in talking 
about the Augustan Age we are apt to forget that the men who 
did it honour were men who were born, and many of whom had 
begun to write, before the Augustan Age began. ‘l'o go no further, 
the writer in the 7imes has quite forgotten how large a portion of 
the writings of Horace was written before the Gate of Janus 
was shut, while the Civil War was still raging. The Augustan 
Age itself, the men born in that age, produced very little indeed. 
The only way in which the Empire really encouraged genius and 
mental energy of any kind was by drawing forth indignant protests 
against itself, in the form of the writings of Lucan, Juvenal, and 
Tacitus. That is to say, the first crop of Roman literature was 
due to men who were formed in days before the Empire, the 
second crop was due to men whom the Empire schooled into = 
to itself. For the mental energy which is called forth by 

mperialism pure and simple, the writer in the Zimes must go to 
Statius and Martial. 

As to the Medicean age in Italy, that may mean either the last 
half of the fifteenth century or the first half of the sixteenth, or 
both together. It is by no means clear what exact time the writer 
in the Zimes means. The “Golden Age of modern Italy,” he tells 
us, “dates from the termination of medieval feuds ushering in 
domestic tyranny and foreign domination.” It is by no means 
clear whether it was the medieval feuds themselves, or the termi- 
nation of the medizval feuds, which ushered in domestic tyranny 
and foreign domination. The Medicean period is generally held at 
least to take in the days of Lorenzo, and in the days of Lorenzo, 
whatever we say about domestic tyranny, foreign domination can 
hardly be said to have been yet ushered in. And whichever 
period we take for the Golden Age, whether the days of Lorenzo 
or the days of his son, can we call the Medicean period a time of real 
mental energy? <A time of great mental activity it undoubtedly 
was, an age of revived art, of revived scholarship, of much curious 
study in many ways. But for real mental energy we must surely 
go to an earlier time. Surely the one name of Dante, the true 
child and type of free Italy, outweighs all the elegant scholars and 
makers of pretty Latin verses who swarmed around Lorenzo 

nd Leo. 

To turn to our own land, the description which the writer gives 
of the time of Elizabeth sounds rather odd. “ Under her sceptre ” 
we are told that religious dissensions subsided. Surely we cannot 
say that religious dissensions subsided under Elizabeth, but rather 
that they took new shapes and were more definitely formulized. 
Under Henry, Edward, and Mary, there had been no small stock 
of religious dissensions, but they were all dissensions within the 
same body. Some thought that change had gone too far, others 
that it had not gone far enough, but there was no setting up of 
altar against altar. In Elizabeth's time we get the beginning of 
religious dissensions of the modern type; we find the first separa- 
tists from the estabiished religion, the first Papists and the first 
Dissenters strictly so called. And surely the reign of Elizabeth, 
though not exactly a time of political convulsion within the king- 
dom, was a time of intense political excitement, anything but a 
time of ease and repose. And again, the display of mental energy 
during the Elizabethan age was of quite another sort from that of 
either the Augustan or the Medicean age. It was essentially a 
display, not of mere scholarship and imitation, but of the boldest 
original genius. 

It is somewhat strange that the writer makes no reference 
whatever to the literature of old Greece. Certainly there is no 
literature whose history more thoroughly upsets his theory, To 
whatever date we assign the Homeric poems, we can hardly fancy 
that they are the work of an age of special ease and repose, 
and it is certain that the recorded literature of Greece, from 
Archilochus to Demosthenes, was the work of very stirring times 
indeed. Its greatest displays of mental energy took place 
in the midst of the political convulsions of the Persian, the 
Peloponnesian, and the Macedonian wars. For the Augustan 
or Medicean age of Greek literature we must look to the 
days of the Ptolemies, when such Greek intellect as was left 
took shelter in the ease and repose of the Court of Alexandria. 
There we tind plenty of learning, plenty of science, plenty of imi- 
tative poetry ; but the nearest approach to pore | genius is to 
be found in the pastorals of Theocritus, And they can hardly 
be set against Homer, Pindar, and the dramatic poets. The one 
really great Greek writer of this age is surely Polybius; and he 
passed the best of his days as the citizen and statesman of a free 
commonwealth, 
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SENTIMENTAL GRIEVANCES. 


F the measures which the Government has carried, and of 
those which it may propose to carry, for the pacification of 
Ireland, it were superfluous to speak in terms of praise, and idle 
to speak in terms of censure. 1 Irish legislation is necessarily 
tentative; and the consequences of the future Bill for amending 
the tenure of Irish land are as obscure as those of the Act for dis- 
establishing the Irish Church. There may possibly be some san- 
guine enthusiasts who are unable to entertain the faintest doubt 
that Mr. Gladstone’s conciliatory policy will have the happy effect 
of pacifying Ireland. Unfortunately, the opinions of those who 
are most conversant with the Irish people are less flattering. 
People who have lived or travelled in the South of Ireland say 
that neither Protestant disestablishment, nor fixity of tenure, nor 
any Liberal scheme of Irish policy, can satisfy a very large bod 
of Irishmen, which will continue to speak and to be heard as if 
it had authority to speak on behalf of all Ireland. 

This phenomenon is in reality less strange than it seems at first 
sight. There have been too many grievances in Ireland not to 
have left a rankling sore behind them, long after they themselves 
had disappeared. In fact, the anger and the revenge have come 
after the removal of the wrong. When Ireland was under the 
heel of a strong and a severe Government, her groans were few 
and feeble. It is now, when her former persecutor begins to pour 
oil into the wounds, that she cries out “I will be hurt, and 
nobody shall cure me.” The Irish are an imaginative people, 
and their traditions are of an imaginative kind. They have 
been so accustomed to blend with song and speech the defeats 
and sufferings of a mythic epoch, that they have failed to dis- 
tinguish between their actual condition at the present day and 
their condition centuries ago. All this is highly discouraging to 
Ministers with a generous policy. It is very depressing to find 
that the best efforts to redeem the errors of the past are received 
with only pitiful wailings, angry imprecations, and blustering 
Fenian bravado. We think these symptoms, though by no means 
universal in the South of Ireland, still common enough to ex- 
cuse the vulgar assertion that not only great discontent exists 
there, but also that nothing in the way of beneficent legislation 
can be done to remove it. It is a fashion of the people; they 
have got into that way, and they don’t know how to leave it 
off. No one thing can be said to press severely on the people 
at large. Is it the Protestant Church? The Protestant Church 
is gone. Is it the land tenure? ‘This is so various, differs so 
much in different counties and different districts of the same 
county, that no ten occupants, taken at random, would preter the 
same complaint. Besides, it is going to be amended. Is it the 
restrictions on liberty? Where in the whole world, except under 
the British Government, would treason like that of the Nation and 
the Zrishman, and processions and meetings like those of the last 
ten days, be tolerated? What is it, then, that frets the people, 
and keeps them in a state of chronic irritation against us ? 

In the first place, be it remembered that there are a vast 
number of steady industrious Irish cottiers and farmers who pass 
their lives in ploughing, and sowing, and drilling, and reaping; 
among these there is neither time nor wish to grumble. ‘These 
men hate politics, and do not appreciate the stump eloquence of 
their countrymen. Then there is all Ulster, which has certainly 
no Fenian sympathies. The sedition is chiefly in the small, 
dreary, dirty towns of the South, whose squalid streets tell of 
normal indigence. In each of these you may always see half a 
hundred ragged loafers identifying the woes of Ireland with their 
own, and cursing the Saxon Government because they have no 
work and no wages. Then there is the agrarian discontent, not so 
general as is believed in England, but very loud and deep in 
particular places. Want of land and want of employment are two 
grievances which every starving Irishman attributes to the Govern- 
ment. Such are the obvious causes of disaffection which meet 
the English inquirer. Were there nothing else, there would be 
little to fear and little todo. But there is more than this. There 
is the old sentiment of race, kept alive by priests, agitators, and 
schemers. Itis exaggerated both in language and feeling by many 
whose ancestors came from England. Men who are by descent as 
English as ourselves affect and assert a desire to rescue the Celtic 
family from Saxon domination, and are as rampant Celts as Eugéne 
Sue could imagine. This class is almost coincident with the class 
which seeks fixity of tenure and the abolition of Protestant land- 
lords. It gives its main support, avowed or unavowed, to the Fenian 
conspiracy. It feeds the popular sentiment with two ideas— 
change of property and change of government. It gives a national 
character to every organization against the public peace, and a 
cohesion and consistency to projects which would otherwise be 
loose and disjointed. But it is curious that its real are not easily 
distinguished from its professed champions. Many who sympa- 
thize with it are anxious to conceal their sympathies. Many who 
profess to sympathize with it are really indifferent to it. We have 
now enumerated most of the phases of Irish discontent, but not all. 
There is another, both more curious and more recent than the rest. 
There is the discontent of the Irish plutocrat, the rich manufac- 
turer, merchant, or solicitor. He has made his money under the 
English Government, and owes his position to the security given 
him by English law. Yet he hates both the Government and 
the law. Probe him, and he will not be able to answer you. He 
will wince and twist his mouth, but he will utter nothing beyond 
a few indistinct grumblings about Ireland being “tied to the 
tail of England,” and her capacity to “set up for herself.” This 
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class of men is not numerous, but it is gaining in numbers, and, 
though nothing by itself, it helps to swell the aggregate mass of 
disattection. 

Now one or two points are quite clear. It is clear that not one 
of these forms of discontent could do any mischief by itself, It 
is equally true that their combination would be utterly vain 
against any Government which determined to put out its strength 
in the same way that any Continental Government would. Even 
with all the impunity allowed to the sedition-mongers of the 
Dublin press and Trafalgar Square, it is marvellous how wary their 
followers are in abstaining from those extreme measures which 
must provoke the armed force of the Government. But Irish dis- 
affection knows by this time that the English Government rather 
prides itself on not being bullied by grand sown into measures 
of vigorous repression. It therefore struts, bellows, and declaims 
to ragged tailors and enthusiastic artisans, unrestrained and un- 
repressed. This is the secret of its accumulating bulk. There ig 
nothing to deter anybody from uniting himself to a body of men 
of whom none will be shot down and only the most audacious 
will be sent to gaol. Consequently the discontent grows in bulk 
and noise. That it will confine itself to noisy demonstrations for all 
time is a proposition inconsistent alike with the known workings 
of human nature and with the records of all history. It is incon- 
sistent with the known readiness of hundreds of Hiberno-A mericang 
to occupy their leisure with an armed intervention of their own 
in the affairs of Ireland. To them Cuba and Ireland offer nearly 
the same external aspect; and the only difference that they can 
see between the two cases is that in lreland the fighting would 
be somewhat more serious than it is in Cuba. ; 

It becomes, then, a question whether there is any policy by 
which the English Government could dissolve a system of sedition 
which is slowly consolidating itself out of various factions and 
elements of antagonism, none of them very furmidable in itself, 
We are putting aside all ideas of vigorous repression as alien from 
the temper of contemporary statesmen, and likely to be adopted 
only in an extreme crisis. And the only policy that occurs to us 
is that of dealing summarily with some one type of political 
cachexia which is common to the whole body of disaffection, 
Now we think that there is one sentiment in Ireland which 
underlies all the popular antipathy to England. For want of a 
better term, it may be called the colonial feeling. Irishmen of 
different social positions and grades concur in thinking that they 
are treated as colonists; that they are not so much “ respected” 
as Englishmen are; that Ireland is kept down and overshadowed 
by England; that England is everything and Ireland is nothing. 
Of such a feeling it is easy to say that it is merely continent 
It is a sentiment, and very unphilosophical, very unpractical, as a 
sentiment ; but it is not on that account a whit the less profound, 
or poetical, or persistent. What it can suggest and what it can 
effect is known to every one who has studied the history of the 
American war of independence. The private memoirs of that 
epoch reveal the deep sores inflicted on colonial feeling by the 
real or supposed pride of Englishmen. Of the ollicers who 
took part in the Revolutionary struggle many—and, amongst 
them, Washington—too well remembered the haughty demean- 
our of their English comrades in the colonial wars against France. 
All, too, had learned to see in every act of England and her 
proconsuls contempt, contumely, and disdain. This peculiar 
colonial sentiment, as distinct from Celtic and race antagonism, 
is not confined to the middle classes of Irishmen, though it is 
perhaps strongest among them. It pervades all classes, and, as 
it were, gives strength and cohesion to other hostile feelings. It 
can find so many occasions of utterance; so many excuses for 
undeniable inferiority; so many objects of adverse comment. 
trade worse in Ireland than in England? Sure, it’s the English 
Government which makes it so. England is jealous of Ireland, 
or else why does she not plant Birminghams and Liverpools in 
Ireland? Again, do not Inshmen pay taxes to England and hel 
to keep up her institutions? And is Ireland ever mentione 
except by way of opprobrious contrast? Is it not the English 
army, the English navy, the English Crown, and the English 
Parliament ? Are not the ambassadors English, the foreign policy 
English, the whole nation English ? Who ever talks of the 
Ambassador from England and Ireland, the policy of England and 
Ireland, the revenue of England and Ireland ? 

This, of course, is an absurd grievance. But very absurd griev- 
ances may rankle long and sorely. It may be very foolish on the 
part of Irishmen not to see that, if two men ride on horseback, one 
must ride behind. But it is also just as well to make the hind 
seat as comfortable and dignified as possible. Cannot this be done 
in part, ifnot wholly? We think it can. We can, in a degree, 
bridge—as we have, indeed, already bridged—the ‘‘ melancholy 
ocean.” We can put the two islands somewhat more on a level 
as regards appearances, We might, for example, substitute the 
periodical and prolonged residence for the brief and occasional 
visits of the Sovereign. Why should the Monarch visit only once 
in ten years, and then only for about ten days, that portion of her 
subjects which, under different circumstances, might be the most 
devotedly loyal of all? Why pervert that quick emotionalism, 
so full of generous enthusiasm, into a fountain of perennial bitter- 
ness? It is a strikingly curious anomaly that those British 
subjects who are instinctively the most loyal should be the most 
pertinaciously estranged from the throne. If the Irish people 
found themselves sought after and courted, instead of being 
avoided and feared by the Crown, not all the bombastic sedi- 
tion that disappointed patriots or atrabilious editors could con- 
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coct would prevent the mass of the nation from uniting in 
defence and honour of the Sovereign. Nor need the process of 
identification stop here. We do not see why the Parliament 
of the United Kingdom should not sometimes hold an autumnal 
session in Dublin, or why the forensic and judicial careers of 
Englishmen and Irishmen should be always kept apart. Why 
should not English lawyers become Irish judges, and Irish judges 


be promoted to the English Bench ? Why should not the bishops | 


who may succeed in placing the disestablished Church of Ireland 
on a basis of security and respect be transferred to the Episcopal 
Bench of England? There would be inconveniences in each of 
these arrangements, and we doubt not a glib Secretary of the 
Treasury could detail them by the hundredweight, but statesmen 
ought to measure the respective importance of danger and incon- 
yenience. We do not say that even such changes as these, to- 

ther with the legislative measures which are in prospect, would 
make all Ireland at once profoundly loyal and content. But they 
would, we may reasonably hope, tend to break up and dissolve 
the various elements of existing discontent; they would pour a 
vast infusion of English sentiment into the island; they would 
bring a vast body of Englishmen into contact with Irishmen ; 
they would supersede colonial narrowness by metropolitan breadth 
of opinion ; they would substitute large questions of national policy, 
in place of petty questions of provincial cliques and factions, in 
the Irish mind; and they would go far to produce a more real 
amalgamation of the two peoples than anything has yet effected. 
When this was done, the fatuous concoction of an Irish Republic 
and the careful preparation of treasonous rhapsodies might be 
safely relegated to the back slums of Dublin alleys and the dingy 
attics of provincial dram-shops. 


ARTILLERY AND CAVALRY IN THE WAR OF 1866. 


HE text for French reviewers who undertake to criticize the 
share of the Prussian artillery in the campaign of 1866 is af- 
forded naturally by the observations of the Berlin pamphleteer from 
whose 7'aktische Riickblicke we quoted in a former article. This 
author, who is no less plain-speaking than intelligent, declares that 
the artillery was in great part responsible for the irregular action of 
the infantry on which he comments, inasmuch as the former did 
not do its proper duty in preparing the way for the attacks of the 
latter. Though formidable in number, the Prussian guns were 
seldom brought into line, and then only to be used in detail. 
Their action was consequently scattered and ineffective, and was 
very often employed on the wrong points. In reply to these 
broad assertions, the writer in the Dilitdrische Blatter (who may 
be considered here, as in the case of the infantry, the leading 
counsel for the defence) maintains rather that the charges made 
are unjust in spirit than that they are incorrect in fact; and the 
weakness of his statemené is naturally obvious to the keen sight 
of the Paris critic, Major Fay, who reviews the whole subject, and 
who dwells much on the admissions thus made by high authority 
among the Prussians of their weakness in an arm which his own 
nation has long regarded as the peculiar pride of the French 
service. 

According to the Bidtter there were some special, as well as cer- 
tain general, causes for the defective action of the Prussian 
artillery at Sadowa. The Austrian guns were deliberately 
placed in a good defensive position with the ranges before them 
ascertained, whilst their enemy brought his guns up over difficult 

und, often unsuited for their action, and commanded by the 
ostile batteries. Then, although the numbers were nominally 
equal, not quite two-thirds of the Prussian pieces were rifled, and 
the others were found ineffective at the necessary ranges. More- 
over, a large part of the rifled batteries had only been a few 
months in use, and the gunners were but imperfectly trained to the 
use of the more complicated weapon. The division generals were 
another obstacle to the free use of artillery fire ; for their extreme 
confidence in the breechloaders of the infantry caused them to 
depend too entirely on the action of their favourite arm, and to 
neglect the proper use of the other. A similar and yet separate 
luistake was made by the commanders of the armies, who acted as 
though not aware that the true use of their reserve artillery was 
to play at the decisive moments of battle, and, until towards the 
end of the campaign, were wont to keep it so far behind that it 
hever got up in time to support the pieces distributed to the 
divisions. 

But none of these causes so powerfully affected this arm (if this 
official defence is to be trusted) as the general defect in its 
organization, by which it is kept disproportionately weak in time 
of peace, and has to be suddenly raised to a war footing by 
drafting more than one-third of the horses suddenly into the 
service. This plan rests upon what the official writer declares to 
be the very false notion that horses taken direct from the cart are 
fit at once for artillery service. The foot batteries are in a specially 
Unsatisfactory condition, the officers and non-commissioned 
ollicers being but poorly mounted, and no attempt at all made to 
provide decent horses for the guns. Attention has been of late 
especially directed in Prussia to overcome similar defects in the 
cavalry, which in future is to be maintained almost on a war 
footing ; and the same measure should be applied to the artillery, 
if it is to be kept up in so efficient a condition as to place it above 
the obvious criticism that at present it is in its whole administra- 
tion behind the same services in the decried armies of Austria and 
Bavaria, and notably inferior to that of France. In future cam- 


paigns, when breechloader meets breechloader, artillery must 
Inevitably be more used than in 1866 to contribute to the success 
of the tactician, and in fact will be at least as much a principal 
arm as it has ever been before. In this last remark the writer 
whom we have just been following is found in singular agreement 
with the critic of the Riickbiicke, from whom he so often dis- 
sents; for the latter points out in very forcible terms that 
Prussia has no possible right to expect a repetition of the 
sort of surprise which gave her infantry so great a moral 
superiority in their monopoly of the needle-gun in Bohemia. The 
advantage must be sought in some other way, and in his view, as 
in that of the more official writer, it will probably fall to the 
combatant who has the most powerful and best served artillery. 
To these admissions the French eritics naturally add little but the 
remark that the obvious deduction is that on which their own 
staff acts in regularly exercising the three arms together for the 
practice of mutual support, aud avoiding any undue leaning on that 
which may be the favourite of the day. 

All this, it may be observed, is chiefly in theory; and, where 
touching upon facts, goes little beyond the field of Sadowa. 
Neither the Prussian nor the French writers appear to have 
studied the details of the combats fought against the Hanoverians 
and Bavarians; and we may therefore take the opportunity of 
adding that Riistow—a writer as partial to the military fame of 
his country as he is hostile to the Berlin policy which made him 
an exile—is very severe, in his narrative of the war, on the feeble 
effect of the Prussian guns in these and other minor aflairs of 
1866. Their decided inferiority he attributes to the practice of 
keeping the lightest guns with the advanced guard, which part of 
the army, from the nature of its operations, was that chiefly 
brought into action. But if the heavier artillery be raised as 
suddenly, and from such ineffective material, as the Bidtter writer 
declares (according to whom even its peace cadres of non-com- 
missioned officers are not complete), it is not surprising that its 
guns were left generally to the rear, and were practically not found 
of any service. 

When we pass from artillery questions to those which concern 
cavalry as used in 1866, a far larger field is found from which to 
gather facts. Combats of cavalry were not rare during the actions 
preceding Sadowa, and that great battle presents one of the most 
remarkable studies on the subject of the right use of horse which 
have ever been offered. On the other side of Germany some of the 
chief events were connected in a remarkable degree with this arm, 
as we shall presently see, although the French critics help us little 
here, for their national inaccuracy as to details greatly damages 
the value of their comments. 

One of the Conférences, that by Lieutenant-Colonel Charreyron, 
is devoted especially to this branch of our subject; but we shall 
follow it only in the remarks upon the different organizations of 
the Austrian and Prussian armies, and the modes in which these 
affected the campaign. Among the Austrians the cavalry was 
formed into separate divisions, acting directly under the orders of 
the Commander-in-Chief, like the infantry corps d'armée, the 
latter commands having attached to each but a single regiment of 
horse. In practice it cannot be said that this system worked 
well. Nothing is more certain, as regards the operations of the 
week so fatal to Benedek, than that a very bad look-out 
was kept upon the enemy’s movements. This was —ey 
illustrated by the operations leading to the battle of Nachod, 
when Ramming allowed the Prussians to clear safely a 
long defile close upon his flank, and get almost within 
shot of his infantry undiscovered. A division of cavalry had been 
sent him the day before, and, according to an official Austrian 
writer, was actually put under his orders. Yet it is certain that 
there was not the requisite co-operation on the part of its com- 
mander, and the road was consequently left open to the Prussians, 
and the way to their success made easy. On the other hand, 
Benedek’s reserving the mass of his cavalry was undoubtedly of 
vast importance to him on the actual field of battle, and the 
salvation of the bulk of his flying infantry was in great part due 
to its firm countenance, and to the very imperfect way in which 
the Prussian horse were brought up. The reserve cavalry of 
Prince Frederic Charles had been massed by himself early in the 
campaign under a single commander, with a view to decisive 
action, but by some mistake half of this reserve corps was sent to 
support General Herwarth, while the other was brought into 
battle disconnectedly and did little practical service, being more 
than matched by the Austrian horse, which covered the retreat 
of the beaten infantry with skill and courage. Only a single 
battalion of Benedek’s great mass was cut off, as far as is known, 
by the Prussian cavaliers of whom we heard so much through 
certain admiring Correspondents, Had it not been for their 
enemies, the experience of 1866 would have left untouched the 
problem how cavalry would fare nowadays in attempting to 
repeat the feats of former warfare, and charge home a hostile 
infantry formed in square. English soldiers may well observe 
with pride that this desperate act of courage was performed, for 
the first time since the days of Salamanca, by the sons of the 
brave men who, as the Kings German Legion, shared with us the 
glories of the Peninsula. 

The circumstances were briefly these, and may be given at 
once more simply and truthfully than ina the version of the French 
critics, When the Prussian line at Langensalza, spread out by com- 
panies over an undue length and without reserves, was attacked in 
centre by the decisive charge of the Hanoverians, it was cut at 
once completely in two, and its fragments forced into separate 
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confused retreat. In self-protection the flying companies closed 
on each other and moved off in rough squares. ‘Two of these, 
forming a mixed body of some 400 men of four different 
regiments, had got about a quarter of a mile when they were over- 
taken by two squadrons of the Hanoverian cavalry, one of Cam- 
bridge Dragoons and the other of Guard Cuirassiers, and separately 
charged. One square was broken up; horsemen penetrated into the 
other; but so terrible was the loss of the attaeking party (one of 
the two squadrons having every officer shot) that the momentary 
advantage was not followed up, and the fugitives of the broken 
square rallied on other bodies of infantry, while the second, under 
Colonel des Barres, re-formed and moved steadily on. In each 
square were a number of Landwehr, armed with the old Prussian 
muzzle-loader, and to this may possibly be attributed the fact that 
the dragoons were not more completely stopped in their bold 
attempt. Certain it is that the result was very dilierent from Bock’s 
easy triumph over the retreating French after Salamanca, and it 
is doubtful whether the loss of the cavalry was not greater than 
that of the squares into which they forced their chargers at such 
fearful risk. 

This same campaign, at a later period, was marked by a panic 
among the Bavarian cavalry, which modern history can hardly 
parallel, and which proves how severe such a visitation may be 
when the troops seized by it are mounted, and the terror of the 
horse is added to that of his master. The division of Prince Taxis, 
more than 2,000 sabres strong, had ridden incautiously, on the 4th 
of July, into a wooded defile, and lost a few cuirassiers by the shots 
of a Prussian picquet concealed among the firs. This check, their 
first meeting with the enemy, had been followed by a long 
retreat, and when bivouacked for the night near Fulda, they had 
got many miles away from the advanced guard of Beyer’s divi- 
sion, from whose needle guns they had suffered in the morning. 
The unexpected repulse and the subsequent hurried march back- 
wards had undoubtedly shaken the nerves of the troopers, and, 
without more cause than the discharge of a single carbine by a 
frightened sentinel at dead of night, the camp was roused in wild 
alarm, which ended in the flight of the great bull of the division by 
any road that could be found. Nor could their general rally them 
for several days, so complete was the dispersal, and the disgrace 
and suicide of one of his colonels formed but part of the expiation 
of this unhappy affair, Yet this very division closed a campaign, 
disastrous as a whole to their army, by a fine repulse of the Prus- 
sian cavalry which attempted to interfere with the retreat of the 
Bavarians over the Main into Wurtzburg on the last day of active 
operations. So that a month’s field service seemed to have hard- 
ened into useful soldiers the undisciplined fugitives who had 
disgraced themselves at Fulda. 

On the whole, however carefully studied, the teachings of 1866 
as to the present value of cavalry are somewhat incomplete. The 
experience of Benedek certainly shows that the value of light 
horse on outpost duty is as clear as ever, and that no army in an 
open country should operate without them. The Fulda affair 
song the danger of bringing too suddenly together into the field 
arge masses of raw cavalry under inexperienced leaders. The 
story of the retreat from Sadowa plainly tells that the rdle of this 
arm in general actions has not yet been played out. And this last 
observation brings us naturally to remark upon the singular silence 
maintained by the historians of the Bohemian campaign as to the 
Crown Prince and the cavalry of the First Army. It has been 
said indeed that he brought up this reserve too late to use it in 
the fight. We believe—and we are not speaking here by conjecture 
—that the truth is far otherwise. There is good reason for as- 
serting that this young general had studied not in vain the history 
of his great ancestor's wars, and discerned—what many thinking 
military men are sure of—that the real duty of a general in action 
is to hold back his cavalry till the day is turned in his favour, and 
then push it on in mass, relentlessly, at any cost, sure that this is 
the only certain means of making victory complete. If this be 
true, it is not less true that this design was checked by the chief 
military authority upon the scene, and the finest opportunity ever 
granted to a modern general of surpassing the achievements of 
Cromwell, Ziethen, and Murat, was lost to the Prussians on the 
great day of Sadowa. 


THE APOTHEOSIS OF RICHES, 


J lee citizens of New York, as we learned the other day, have 
“ concluded” to pay a generous tribute to public virtue, and 
* Commodore” Vanderbilt is to have a statue. The spirit of 
a people may be judged by the character of the men it delights 
to honour, and vice versd, and nothing can be more significant 
ov appropriate than the proposed expression of popular sentiment. 
If we are surprised, it is only that the overt recognition of a 
description of merit perhaps the most universally appreciated of 
all should not have become an institution long ago. But, if 
the Americans have been tardy, they may fairly take credit— 
which probably they would have done in any case—for being the 
first to exhibit the honest courage of their convictions. According 
a public apotheosis to conspicuous wealth, they have formally 
identified it with shining virtue. They have raised it to the 
place which our words may deny it, but which mankind assigns 
to it by tacit assent. The precedent will excite a flutter in the 
bosoms of millionaires, and indeed it is not unlikely to be exten- 
sively followed, Those who enjoy much will have praiseworthy 
longings for more to be given them, Gold, or at least the reputa- 


tion of its possession in masses, will scarcely pass current in future 
unless stamped to the public eye by some outward and visible 
sign. A glut of orders will make the “sculpting business” g 
more lucrative one than ever; the leviathans of speculation wij] 
have their colossal statues, while monsters of the second mag- 
nitude will content themselves with busts and tablets. It ig 
true that monied men are a good deal rarer than paupers, but, 
if we once take to perching them promiscuously on pedestals 
in our streets, we shall find them much more common than 
we are apt to imagine. The supply will be more than equal 
to the most extensive demand, for capitalists are much more easily 
come by than the statesmen, heroes, and philosophers whom 
we are used to see figuring in public in attitudes more or less. 
constrained and ungainly. In fact, the chief difficulty is 
likely to be that of selection, For example, when New York 
city has canonized “ the Commodore,” two or three other names 
will suggest themselves at once, even to an Englishman— 
names of men of great property qualification, standing high on 
the monied roll of aspirants to similar honours. We do not 
fancy that Mr. Astor would care to compete, but we may be 
quite sure that Mr. Daniel Drew and Mr. James Fisk Junr. will 
prefer their almost irresistible claims. Besides, a statue and a 
pedestal will become a sheer question of credit with ambitious 
money-makers, If any one man were to monopolize the dis- 
tinction, he would become, by logical consequence, the almost un- 
assailable autocrat of those stock-markets which the most powerful 
golden lever invariably sways. A fatal blow would be dealt to 
stock-jobbing, from the removal of the fluctuating element of 
uncertainty introduced by fierce and frequent contests. Fortu- 
nately for the gentlemen of Wall Street, if there is a danger of 
this sort, they will have the remedy in their own hands. Statues 
need not necessarily be decreed by plebiscita, or even by edicts 
of the local Senate. If an aspiring financier sees himself dwarfed 
in the giant shadow cast by the colossal statue of a rival, he will only 
have to appeal to the sympathies and interests of the speculators 
who find no room to row in the overcrowded boat of the other. 
The neighbourhood of the Exchange will gradually be filled as 
full of bankers, directors, promoters, and financiers generally, as a 
cockney tea-garden is with its heathen godsand nymphs. A sym- 
pathetic municipality not insensible to golden arguments will be 
always ready to allot locations in a free field to the effigies of 
responsible applicants, 

These are gloomy forebodings, and we trust, for the sake of Mr, 
Vanderbilt, they may prove idle ones. But it is impossible not to 
see that, when le has only a pre-eminence in the quality that has 
recommended him to his fellow-citizens, and not a monopoly of it, 
his triumph is likely to be diminished by a plurality of partners in 
it. The commodore’s primary claim is his weulth, and the men 
of New York will do honour to his success—in other words, to his 
luck. No one will refuse him the credit of enterprise, and it is 
enterprise that has made the States what they are. He has his 
fleets of steamers on either ocean; he commands more or less. 
despotically along various lines of railway; his name is a house- 
hold word on the Atlantic and Pacific sea-boards, and over the 
Isthmus. He dictates to judges his own interpretation of the 
law, and has taught Wall Street to tremble at his nod. But 
all this may be epitomized in the monosyllable “ luck.” He 
has ventured not a whit more boldly or shrewdly than many 
of his fellows, only he has had a marvellous run of good fortune, 
winning coup upon coup, until at length, having rolled his stakes 
up into a tremendous sum, he has voted himself into the banker's 
chair, and plays on velvet with the odds in his favour. If 
America did honour to the spirit of adventure for its deservings, 
apart from its results, how few there are of its go-ahead citizens 
who might not prefer a claim as plausible as Mr. Vanderbilt's! 
Once admit the principle, even qualifying it by the test of a 
certain measure of success, and you may be driven to push it to 
an extent absolutely bewildering. Every lucky prospector who 
strikes oil, or hits off a silver lode, may put in aclaim, primary 
and personal as having enriched himself, secondary and patriotic 
as having contributed to the material prosperity of his country. 
Indeed, in simple justice, the distribution of the new badge of 
merit ought to be made retrospective. It will be hard to resist the 
applications of the shoddy capitalists of the war—the gentlemen 
who did so much in that dull time for themselves, their country’s 
trade, and their fellow-citizens, by their manipulations of Govern- 
ment stores and Government contracts. However, the Com- 
modore’s admirers may fairly urge that he is distinguished, not 
only by accumulated wealth, but by the uses to which he has 
turned it. He did not gain his honourabie sobriquet for nothing, 
as the holders of Erie stock can testify. He can boast of having 
had more to say to the circulation of capital on the New York 
Stock Exchange than any other man living, unless we are to 
except Mr. Fisk, and it is very creditable to human _ nature 
that those whom he has enriched should be so grateful. But 
it is clear that, as a rule, where one man wins another must 
lose, and losers are very apt to look at the transactions by which 
they suffer through the light of their own prejudices. Thus 
what Mr. Vanderbilt's friends call his strategy, his enemies cha- 
racterize as his dodges; while victims coarsely denounce, 12 
terms more forcible than polite, his astute dealings as a director, 
his brilliant combinations, and his well-timed issues of fancy 
stock. But there is no satisfying every one, and if Mr. Vanderbilt 
is not profoundly grateful to the Providence that cast his lines 
under the enlightened dominion of the stars and stripes, he ought 
to be. We may be sure there are plenty of English directors 
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«who appreciate his superior advantages and envy him accordingly. 
Our English laws und the supineness of our English investors 
afford these gentlemen a good deal of practical latitude of admin- 
istration; but then they must indulge it at their peril, and are 
never altogether safe from an avenging Nemesis. When smart- 
ing from losses, we are not obliged to limit ourselves to remedy 
by civil process where the voice of the judge is put up to 
auction, and the suit is to the richest. We do not scruple to 

e our greatest, our wealthiest, our most enterprising, our 
most fortunate men, at the bar of the magistrate at whose board 
they used to dine, and thence we send them, on reason shown, to 
that other bar of the Old Bailey. They may be dismissed from it 
spotless in the eye of the law, but if their practices will not bear 
examination and searching cross-examination, they are morally 
«condemned to all intents and purposes, and our easy commercial 
morality is to a certain extent vindicated. If a director, to put it 
mildly, has abused the confidence of his constituents, it would 
scarcely occur to the most enthusiastic worshippers of his wealth 
to glorify and rehabilitate its possessor with a statue. 

If we in England have lagged behind our Transatlantic cousins 
jn this respect as in many others, it is not so much that we are 
more straitlaced as that we are less frank—or, as the French 
would say, more cynical. Public feeling with us is scarcely 
xipe for imitating the Americans, but it is ripening. Already 

ublic confidence blindly reposes itself on wealth as such. Our 
fich-minded and intelligent constituencies select by choice their 
representatives from the wealthiest, and, in election time, im- 

unious virtue and intellect may lift up its voice in the most 
iberal of our boroughs, with very little chance of winning their 
attention. TRespectability is assumed to accompany riches, and 
even when it is brought into Court on a primd facie charge of 
criminality, the worthy magistrates treat it with a tenderness 
which in the case of poverty might pass for a dereliction of 
justice. Men may execute deeds of composition, leaving the 
victims for whom they acted poor and ruined, to be drained 
to the uttermost farthing by impartial liquidators, while they 
live themselves in West-end mansions, stand and sit for highly 
virtuous constituencies, ard are presented with gorgeous pieces 
of plate, and flattered with adulatory orations. It is obvious, 
then, that we admit in its fullest extent the principle that 
glorifies wealth as wealth. One grave objection, however, we see 
to the American development of this principle; it may land those 
who adopt it in a very false position. No man can be conclusively 
ronour ced wealthy before he dies. No man while he keeps on 
is commercial harness, indulging himself in continual battles, 
can boast himself as the man who has put it off. Why should 
aot some new combination—Drews, Fisks, and Belmorts—break 
one day the power of the autocrat? We have witnessed equally 
startling collapses of fortunes when far less active causes were at 
work to shake them. If Mr. Vanderbilt’s wealth were to take to 
itself wings, what would be the fate of his statue? The voice of 
the people is proverbially fickle, nor are Republicans famous for 
fidelity to their favourites. Would they accept the ridicule of 
the position, and leave their hero standing a marble lie on his 
unhonoured perch, or would they, in an uncontrollable fit of dis- 
gusted frenzy, tumble to the ground the image they had set up? 
Jt is no impeachment on Mr. Vanderbilt’s credit to say that it is 
mortal like himself. If, in the fat years of inflation that preceded 
the lean ones of depression, we had peopled a Valhalla of our own 
in the precincts of our Stock Exchange with our monied worthies, 
what wild work the panic of 1866 would have made of it! Absit 
omen, but certainly it cannot be said that New York speculators 
enjoy an exceptional immunity from monetary convulsions. 


RACING AT NEWMARKET. 


T the meeting of the Jockey Club held at Newmarket last 
‘week, it was proposed by Mr. Alexander, and seconded by 
Captain Lane, “ that after the year 1869 all selling races shall be 
conducted as at present observed at Newmarket, and from that 
date selling by auction shall be discontinued. Any horse being 
entered in contravention of this rule to be disqualified from 
Tunuing wherever the Newmarket rules are in force.” Ona 
division this resolution was carried by 14 to 5. At present there 
are two rules in force about selling races. At Newmarket the 
winner of a selling race can be claimed for the amount for which 
he is entered to be sold, and any or all of the beaten horses in 
@ manner; but at meetings which are got up by individual 
enterprise, which are in fact mere speculations on the part of 
different clerks of courses, the winning horse is put up to 
public auction, and all that he fetches over and above the sum for 
which he was entered is divided between the race-fund and the 
owner of the second horse. Each of these rules is open to objec- 
tion, The Newmarket rule is frequently turned into a farce by 
friendly claims, which are pretty easily obtainable when the winner 
is of any real value; and the other rule leads to a pleasing little 
Same between the handicapper who is desirous that that horse 
should win which is most likely to sell for a handsome figure, and 
the needy owners who covet the second place in the race more than 
the first on account of the share of the spoils that will ultimately 
acetue tothem. The abuses of the Newmarket rule of selling races, 
and of that in vogue at various minor meetings, are pretty equal ; 
and so far we see little reason for congratulation in the fact that 
the profits of certain clerks of courses will be diminished, while at 
Newmarket plating will flourish as heretofore. But, as directed 
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against one crying evil of modern racing, namely its enormous 
superabundance, we are well satisfied with the alteration in the 
law. A crowd of meetings that exist mainly on the profitable sale 
and resale of such horses as Sir Oliver and Paris—examples of the 
class of animals that have been perfect gold mines to clerks of 
courses—will be forthwith extinguished. Probably the metropolitan 
meetings that have sprung up during the last few years with 
mushroom-like rapidity will feel the blow most severely; and 
considering that many of these gatherings are little more than 
organized exhibitions of rowdyism and ruffianism, few will regret 
their annihilation. As for any successful resistance on the part of 
individual lessees to the decrees of the Jockey Club, we think the 
idea may be safely dismissed from consideration. 

At Newmarket last week two-year-old racing was more than 
ever in the ascendant. But for the Newmarket Derby the three- 
year-old racing would have been absolutely contemptible, and even 
that race was shorn of much of its interest by the withdrawal of 
Pero Gomez. Pretender and Martyrdom met, however, and 
were opposed by Boulogne and Wildbad. Both Pretender and 
Martyrdom carried 7 lbs. extra, and at the time we understood 
that Boulogne took a 7 lbs. allowance. We were therefore very 
anxious to see whether Pretender or Martyrdom could give a 
stone away up the severe Cambridgeshire hill. We see, however, 
that Boulogne did not take any allowance, having won a small 
race in France, though in England he had not hitherto been 
successful, It was not much, therefore, for the winner of the 
Derby and the second in the Leger to concede 7 lbs. to such 
moderate public performers as Wildbad and Boulogne, yet they 
proved unequal to the task, and Boulogne had the race in hand all 
the way up the hill, winning very easily, though the judge's fiat 
was a neck only. Martyrdom was the first of the four beaten, and 
Pretender, though looking mach better than at Doncaster, rolled 
about all over the course when called upon. Count Lagrange seems 
particularly fortunate in this race, which he has previously carried 
off with Fille de l‘Air, Gladiateur, and Longchamps. Boulogne’s 
victory was a confirmation, if further confirmation was needed, of the 
moderate form of the three-year-olds this year. Five only out of 
the sixty-six entered ran for the Newmarket Oaks, Of these 
Martinique was far away the best on public form, the others bein 
Sylva (fourth in the Cesarewitch), Heather Bell, L’Oise, an 
Fairminster. The last-named heavily engaged daughter of 
Newminster and Fairwater made her début on this occasion, but, 
judging by her performance, will hardly pay for the heavy forfeits 
for which she is liable. Though there have always been doubts 
about Martinique’s staying powers, it was thought that she could 
compass the easy ‘Two Middle miles, but she was in trouble a 
long way from home, and when called upon was quite unable to 
respond. The little pony Sylva ran with great gameness, but was 
never able quite to reach Heather Bell, who won by aneck. 

To make up in some measure for the failure of the three-year- 
old races, there was plenty of two-year-old racing in addition to 
the Middle Park Plate; and for the first time since 1855 the 
Clearwell and Prendergast Stakes fell to the same animal. 
Atlantis, one of Lord Falmouth’s most successful string, was the 
heroine this year of the double event; but for her victory in the 
Clearwell she was indebted to Sunlight, who might have won in 
a canter, but gave up, like the great coward he is, directly he 
was challenged. Sunlight is a splendid galloper, and, if he 
had only a small portion of the great heart of his illustrious 
stable companion Sunshine, would accomplish great things; but 
he is quite unfit to be trusted in fair company, and it is marvellous 
that, after his repeated exhibitions of cowardice, people should 
continue to support him for the Derby. There were six other 
runners for the Clearwell, including Stockhausen and Golden 
Horn, but they had no chance with the speedy Atlantis, who 
seems as fresh as if she had only just come out, whereas she 
has been racing since March. In the Prendergast, carrying 
6 lbs. extra, she had to meet Hawthornden, Pearl Finder, 
Carfax, and Mahonia. Hawthornden ran as badly as in the 
Middle Park Plate, and only the despised Atlas, whose public 
performances have been most indifferent, could make a fight with 

ord Falmouth’s victorious filly. Good fortune, like bad, fre- 
quently comes all at once in a regular downpour, and Lord l'al- 
mouth may well be proud of his string of two-year-olds; for, 
in addition to winning the Clearwell and Prendergast Stakes 
with Atlantis, he was within an ace of winning the Middle Park 
Plate with Kingcraft, and Gertrude carried off the Home-Bred 
Sweepstakes, and Wheatear the Bedford Stakes, both of consider- 
able pecuniary value. He is fortunate also in having the services 
of T. French, one of the most accomplished horsemen of the 
day. ‘Three good public performers, Gamos, Florian, and Guy 
Dayrell, met in the Windsor Stakes; but Guy Dayrell has evi- 
dently gone all to pieces, and the race was confined entirely to 
the other two, Gamos winning, after a well-contested finish, by 
superior staying power. Paté made her nineteenth appearance 
—no wonder that three-year-old races are failures when two- 
year-olds are so mercilessly treated—in a two-year-old Dlate 
over the T.Y.C., and beat Agility, Braemar, Zeno, and a good 
field very cleverly. Her form at present has not deteriorated irom 
overwork. But, next to the Middle Park Plate, the two-year-old 
event of the week was the third meeting of Mantilla and Sun- 
shine. At Goodwood, and more decidedly still at Doncaster, 
Sunshine had been victorious; and there seemed no reason why 
Mantilla should be brought out for a third time, except to secure 
an accurate line for Frivolity in the great race. The result, how- 
ever, was just the same as on the two previous occasions, 
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though at half a mile Mantilla closed with Sunshine (who had 
made the running), Mr. Merry’s filly left her directly she was 
called upon, and, running with her own indomitable gameness 
—gameness that has never been surpassed in any racehorse— 
won easily by three parts of a length. We were sorry, how- 
ever, to see Daley give her two cuts with the whip, for we are 
certain that Sunshine does not want any flogging. She wants 
strong riding, and a great deal of getting out; but a jockey 
should do that for such an. animal as Sunshine with his arms and 
his legs, and not with flogging. The trial was so far satisfactory, 
that if Frivolity was 7 lbs. better than Mantilla, she was bound 
to be close up with Sunshine in the Middle Park Plate, and there- 
fore we were surprised at the lukewarm support accorded to her; 
but the stable, we believe, were not satisfied that she could stay the 
distance. 

The match between Blue Gown and Friponnier would have 
been a real treat, worthy of Newmarket, if both horses had been 
in their best form, in which case Blue Gown certainiy would not 
have conceded the year. But, after so long an absence from 
racing, it was very doubtful whether Friponnier had retained his 
brilliant speed and action, and when he was seen in the birdcage 
there me not bave been two opinions about the issue of the 
match. He was as big as an elephant; and looked as if he had 
not had a gallop for six months. Blue Gown, on the contrary, 
was in most perfect condition, and perhaps never showed to such 
advantage. Under the circumstances Wells did exactly the right 
thing ; he came away with Blue Gown as hard as he could pos- 
sibly go, and Friponnier could never catch him, and was so 
pumped out as to be quite helpless at the finish. It was said 
that Mr. Pryor was dissatisfied with the result, and offered to 
run it over again, for double the money, if 7 lbs. were conceded ; 
but the result would be just the same unless Friponnier could be 
thoroughly trained, and it is most probable that he cannot. The 
match between Alpenstock and Badsworth was won by Iordham 
more than by Lord Royston’s horse, for Badsworth seemed to 
have the race at his mercy. Fordham nursed the soft-hearted 
animal (he was very unfit also, by the way) he was riding with 
exquisite judgment, and, keeping him to his work at the finish, just 
squeezed him in a neck in advance of his opponent. An autumn 
meeting at Newmarket without Indian Star winning a race would 
hardly be properly conducted ; and the old horse had his usual bene- 
fit during the week. But he won by luck, not by merit, for Lady 
Highthorn came in first by a neck; but having accidentally carried 
5 lbs. under her proper weight, she was disqualified, and the race 
awarded to Indian Star. Curiously, Lord Westmorland won 
another race in a somewhat similar manner with Mount Pleasant, 
who was being beaten in a canter by ‘lit-bit, when the latter 
swerved, or rather bolted right across in front of Mount Pleasant, 
and both horses were as nearly as possible upset. Of course the 


stewards were bound to award the race to the second. Objections | 


are happily rare at Newmarket, but in these two instances they 
were absolutely unavoidable. 


REVIEWS. 


THE POPE AND THE COUNCIL.* 
(Second Notice.) 


) EVOLUTIONS, as the proverb runs, are not made with rose- 
water. And a more thorough revolution than that which 
passed over the whole life of Western Christendom between the 
sixth and the sixteenth centuries it would be difficult to conceive. 
Between the primacy of Rome as it existed in the ancient Church, 
ard the Papacy as it was exhibited in practice under the admin- 
istration of Hildebrand or Innocent IV., and is formulated as a 
doctrine in the theological systems of Bellarmine and other Jesuit 
divines, there is a difference, not of degree, but of kind. Cardinal 
Cajetan at the beginning of the sixteenth century was the first 
expressly to affirm the tenet of Papal infallibility; even the 
fiercest assailants of the Councils of Constance and Basle and 
their dogmatic decrees on the superiority of General Councils had 
allowed that the Pope might fall into heresy. But a long series 
of usurpations on the rights of the Church and the episcopate 
had gradually prepared the way for the only theory which could 
justify accomplished facts. When Cajetan called the Church “the 
orn slave of the Pope,” if his theology was at fault, his powers of 
observation were accurate enough. What had once been a federal 
government under an e2 officio president who held the primacy 
for life, but whose rights were strictly limited by the co-ordinate 
jurisdiction of bishops and of the other patriarchs—a jurisdiction 
inferior indeed to his, but equa'ly independent within its own sphere 
—and who was subject in all questions of faith and discipline to 
the supreme authority of a General Council, had now been reduced 
to an absolute monarchy, conducted on the most rigid system of 
bureaucratic centralization. For practical purposes the Court of 
Rome had taken the place of the Catvenal Church. “ When we 
speak of the Church,” says the Jesuit Gretser, “we mean the 
ope.” The Ultramontane scheme could not be more neatly 
summarized. Bellarmine, with perfect consistency, calls the Pope 
“ a Vice-God,” which, as “ Janus” justly observes, is but one step 
from declaring him to be an incarnation of the Deity ; and accord- 
ingly Catholic writers of our own day, like Dr. Michelis, complain 


* The Pope and the Council. By — Authorized Translation from 
1869. 


the German. London: Rivingtons. 


that Ultramontanism is more like Lamaism than Christianity, It 
is precisely in proportion as the Church in all its national divisions 
is “ Romanized ” down to its minutest details that the ideal of the 
Ultramontane party is realized, and their leading organ has asserted 
totidem verbis, that “as the Jews were formerly God’s people, 80 
are the Romans under the new Covenant. They have a super- 
natural dignity.” In a word, “ Ultramontanism is essentially 
Papalism,” and the doctrine of Papal infallibility is the keystone 
of the whole ecclesiastical edifice which the Popes have been for 
centuries labouring to build up. The more questions any coun 
or diocese refers to Rome, and the more money it sends there, 
the more Catholic it is. True Catholicity is attained exactly in 
proportion as every one succeeds in translating himself and all his 
moral and religious ideas into clerico-Italian :— 


The Ultramontane knows nothing higher than the breath and law of 
Rome. For him Rome is an ecclesiastical address and inquiry-office, or 
rather a standing oracle—the Civilta calls the Pope summum oraculum— 
which can give at once an infallible solution of every doubt, speculative or 
practical, While others are guided in their judgment on facts and events 
by the moral and religious sentiment developed in their Church-life, with 
Ultramontanes the authority of Rome and the typical example of Roman 
morals and customs are the embodiment of the moral and ecclesiastical law. 
If Jewish parents are forcibly robbed of their child in Rome, that he ma: 
be brought up a Christian, the Ultramontane finds it quite in order that 
natural human rights should yield to the ordinances of Rome, however late 
devised, although theologians used to maintain that in this case the law of 
Nature is the law of God, and therefore above any mere human and ecclesi- 
astical ordinance. If the Inquisition still proclaims excommunication in the 
States of the Church against every son and daughter if they omit to denounce 
their parents, and get them put into prison for using flesh or milk on a fast- 
day, or reading a book on the Index, the Romanist is prepared to justify this 
too. If the Roman Government, by its lottery, openly conducted by priests, 
fosters the passion for gambling, and produces the ruin of whole families, the 
Civilta composes an apology for the lottery, although Alexander VII. and 
Benedict XIII. forbade it under pain of excommunication. If, in Rome, 
clergymen (the so-called preti di piazza) stand in the public places till some 
one hires them for a mass, this gives no more offence to the Romanist than 
the sale of indulgence-bills ; and so the Roman commissionaires, after show- 
ing visitors the various sights of the place, finally point out this spectacle to 
them. He thinks it at least very excusable that the very utmost is got out 
of dispensations and indulgences as a mine of pecuniary profit ; that, for 
instance, the indulgences of “ privileged altars ” are sold to certain churches 
at a scudo apiece, thus giving occasion to the grossest superstition about the 
delivery of souls from Purgatory ; that certain marriage dispensations are 
granted to the wealthy for a high price, which are denied to the poorer; 
that some kinds of matrimonial causes are carried to Rome, against the 
express stipulation of treaties, and the citizens thereby subjected to pro- 
tracted and costly processes—as happened not long since in a German State, 
when this new encroachment seemed to the local bishops so strong a case, 
that they made energetic representations at Rome on the subject, which 
resulted in the demand being given up for a while, and the whole question 
being allowed to be settled on the spot. 

Rome on her part omits no means of confirming the whole Catholic world 
in this clerico-ltalian manner of thinking and feeling, More than nine- 
tenths of the Roman congregations and tribunals are composed of Italians, 
and they regulate everything through their precepts and decisions, spun out 
into the minutest and most frivolous detail, and issued in the name of the 
Pope. Every breath of religious life is to be drawn by Italian rule. 
Bishoprics out of Italy are to be filled, as far as possible, by men who have 
~ the Catholic mind in Rome, or who at least have been trained by the 

esuits or their pupils. 


When we turn from the study of the Fathers and the canons of 
the ancient Councils before the separation of East and West, to the 
phenomena of modern Romanism, the question is at once forced 
upon us, “ Whence this great change?” There are those indeed 
who deny that there is any change at all. Archbishop Manning, 
for instance, asserted only the other day that for the first thir- 
teen centuries Papal infallibility had never been denied ; which is 
true in just the same sense, and for just the same reasons, as itis 
true that the infallibility of the Czar or of the Sultan has never yet 
—so far as we are aware—been denied, because nobody out of a 
lunatic asylum has dreamt of affirming it. “ For thirteen centu- 
ries,” says our author, “an incomprehensible silence on this funda- 
mental article reigned throughout the whole Church and her 
literature. None of the ancient confessions of faith, no catechism, 
none of the patristic writings composed for the instruction of the 
| people, contain a syllable about the Pope, still less a hint that 
| all certainty of faith and doctrine depends on him.” Not a single 

question of doctrine for the first thousand years was finally decided 
| by the Popes; in none of the early controversies did they take any 
| part at all ; and their interposition, when they began to interpose, 
| was often far from felicitous. Pope Zosimuscommended the Pela- 
| gian teaching of Celestius, Pope Julian affirmed the orthodoxy of the 
| Sabellian Marcellus of Ancyra, Pope Liberius subscribed an Arian 

creed, Pope Vigilius contradicted himself three times running on & 
question of faith, Pope Honorius lent the whole weight of his autho- 
rity to the support of the newly-introduced Monothelite heresy, and 
was solemnly anathematized by three CZcumenical Councils for 
doing so. Nor do these “ errors and contradictions of the Popes” 
grow by any means fewer or less important as time goes on; but 
for further examples we must refer our readers to the book itself. 
The blundering of successive Popes about the conditions of valid 
ordination—on which, according to Catholic theology, the whole 
sacramental system, and therefore the means of salvation, depend— 
are alone sufficient to dispose for ever of their claim to infalli- 
bility. Neither, again, did the Roman Pontiffs possess, in the ancient 
constitution of the Church, any of those powers which are now 
held to be inherent in their sovereign office, and which must un- 
doubtedly be reckoned among the essential attributes of absolute 
sovereignty. They convoked none of the General Councils, and 
only presided, by their legates, at three of them, nor were t 
canons enacted there held to require their confirmation. They 
had neither legislative, administrative, nor judicial power in the 
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Church, nor was any further efficacy attributed to their excom- 
munication than to that of any other bishop. No special prero- 
gatives were held to have been bequeathed to them by St. Peter, 
and the only duty considered to devolve on them in virtue of their 
imacy was that of watching over the observance of the canons. 
The limited right of hearing appeals, granted to them by the 
Council of Sardica in 347, was avowedly an innovation, of purely 
ecclesiastical origin, and moreover was never admitted or exer- 
cised in Africa or the East. og J national Churches, like the 
Armenian, the Syro-Persian, the Irish, and the ancient British, 
were independent of any influence of Rome. When first 
something like the Papal system was put into words by an 
Eastern Patriarch, St. Gregory, the greatest and best of all the 
early Popes, repudiated the idea as a wicked blasphemy. Not one 
of the Fathers explains the passages of the New Testament about 
St. Peter in the Ultramontane sense; and the Tridentine profes- 
sion of faith binds all the clergy to interpret Scripture in accord- 
ance With their unanimous consent, ‘To prove the doctrine of 
Papal infallibility nothing less is required than a complete falsifica- 
tion of Church history.” Once more, then, we are brought back 
to the question, Ifow came this revolution to be brought about ? 
The answer was shortly given in Mr. Ffoulkes’s remarkable Letter 
to Archbishop Manning, reviewed in our columns some months 
—“ By force and fraud.” An overwhelming mass of evidence 
to its truth, very likely far beyond what Mr. Ffoulkes himself was 
aware of, is collected in the work before us. The chapters on “ For- 
geries,” “‘ Encroachments,” “ Interdicts,” “ The Inquisition,” “The 
Cardinals,” and “The Curia” contain the pith of the story. The 
edifice, based on a huge substructure of forgeries, was gradually 
reared through the patient toil of centuries of chicanery and violence 
—each weapon being employed in turn, as occasion served, with a 
rsistent cruelty and cunning which it would be difficult to parallel 
in history—till it now only awaits its final consummation, when 
the darling dream of the intallibilists shall have been erected by the 
approaching Council into an article of faith. It is quite possible, 
ough by no means so certain as they affect to think, that they 
may obtain a momentary triumph, but they will have to learn, too 
late, that they have triumphed to their own confusion. 

We cannot of course follow our author in detail through his 
account, supported at every step by documentary evidence, of the 
gradual introduction and consolidation of “the Papal syetem.” 
A brief review of the leading points is all that can be attempted 
here. At the end of the fifth century the process of systematic 
forgery began at Rome with the compilation of the Acts of Martyrs. 
This was tollowed up by the fables of the Baptism, and later of 
the Donation, of Constantine, the interpolation of St. Cyprian, the 
manifold fictions of the Liber Powtificalis, and several other fabri- 
cations. In the middle of theninth century the most famous ofall these 
forzeries, the spurious Decretals of the pseudo-Isidore, werecompiled, 
which have left their mark on the Church from that day to this. 
“J: would be difficult to find in all history a second instance of 
so .uccessful yet so clumsy a forgery.” The Popes were not re- 
sponsible for the perpetration of this gigantic fraud, which took 
place in the South of France, but they lost not a moment in avail- 
ing themselves of the new and effective instrument for their policy 
of selt-aggrandizement thus offered to their acceptance, and there 
islittle to choose morally between the thief and the willing receiver 
of stolen goods. Nicholas I. within a few years asserted, in vindi- 
cation of his novel claims of supremacy, that all these forged 
decrees were preserved in the Roman archives; a statement which, 
on the most charitable hypothesis, he must have made without 
taking any pains to verify it. And as he also deliberately altered 
the wording of one of the canons of Chalcedon so as directly to 
reverse its real meaning, we can hardly acquit him of something 
worse than carelessness. When the Papacy had recovered from 
its frightful degradation during the tenth and eleventh centuries, 
Hildebrand and his successors began to work up the Isidorian 
acheme of Church government, which was now incorporated in the 
Decretwn of Gratian, into a living system, and with eminent success. 
Many additional forgeries came to their aid as time went on, the 
most important being those of the Dominican missionaries in 
the thirteenth century, which were adopted in all good faith by 
Thomas Aquinas, who for centuries ruled supreme over theé 
schools of Catholic theology. Pope John XXII. exclaimed in 
ecstasy that he had worked as many miracles as he had written 
articles, and Innocent VI. said that whoever assailed his teach- 
ing incurred suspicion of heresy. Two lying Church histories, 
compiled within the next half century by Martin of Troppau 
and Tolomeo of Lucca, contributed to further the development of 
the Papal monarchy. And the system thus built up on the 
Tuins of the ancient constitution of the Church was rigidly guarded 
from criticism or open assault by the double machinery of interdicts 
and the Inquisition. When the attempted reforms of the fifteenth 
century had been finally foiled by the astute diplomacy of the 
Roman Court, and the pent-up torrent at last broke all its 
barriers, the champions of the Papacy could find no better way of 
meeting the challenge of the Protestant world than by refurbishing 
their old weapons of violence and pious fraud, The cruel grasp 
of the Inquisition was fixed more firmly than ever on Italy and 
Spain, the Index was worked with a minuteness of petty tyranny 
which drove German Catholic theologians to despair, and the whole 
ingenuity and learning of the newly established Jesuit order—the 
sworn knights-errant of Papal absolutism—was expended on the 
Vindication of earlier forgeries and the compilation of new ones 
” a systematic corruption of the Roman Breviary and 


Includin 
Martyrology under the auspices of Bellarmine, of which some 


extraordinary examples are quoted here. It was not till 17 
that the Isidorian fabrication was allowed to be openly disown 
though the fraud had been exposed to the satisfaction of every 
impartial critic more than two centuries before by the Magdeb 
Centuriators, To the Jesuits, also, is due the subtle distinction 
between the Pope’s definitions e7 cathedrd, which are infallible, and 
his decisions “ as a private doctor,” which may be erroneous—a 
distinction obviously indispensable to any tolerably plausible theory 
of Papal infallibility, but which dissolves into thin air the moment 
we attempt to apply it. There are, in fact, some twenty different 
views among the advocates of infallibility as to what constitutes 
an ex cathedré decision, and the simple truth is that “ the ex- 
pression doctor privatus, when speaking of a Pope, is like talking 
of wooden iron.” A theory which obliges its defenders to treat the 
dogmatic letter of Honorius to the Eastern Patriarchs, supporting 
the Monothelite heresy, as a private utterance—and no infallibilist 
can afford to treat it as anything else—refutes itself. It seems 
almost inconceivable that, with the facts collected in this volume 
before them—and no German- or English-speaking bishop can now 
pretend to any excuse for being ignorant of them—the Council of 
next December should consent to stultify the Church it is sup- 
posed to represent, and to shake the faith of the educated millions 
who belong to it, by fabricating so demonstrable an absurdity 
as the infallibility of the Pope into an article of faith. 
At all events the author, and all who with him refuse to 
stake the maintenance of Christian belief in the future on 
the desperate attempt to bolster up a crazy system of ecclesiastical 
despotism which owes all its triumphs in the past to the inqui- 
sitor’s thumbscrew or the forger’s dexterous pen, may say with a 
good conscience, Liberavi animam meam. 

We shall make no apology for concluding with a somewhat long 
extract, as it puts with peculiar clearness the real point at issue 
between the two rival theories in debate among Catholics, of the 
infallibility of the Church and the infallibility of the Pope :— 


A personal infallibility evidently extends far beyond the inerrancy of a 
a corporation, like the Catholic Church, or of a Council representing it. 
The Church in its totality is secured against false doctrine; it will not fall 
away from Christ and the Apostles, and will not repudiate the doctrine it 
has once received, and which has been handed down within it. When a 
Council passes sentence on doctrine, it thereby gives testimony to its truth. 
The bishops attest, each for his own portion of the Church, that a certain 
defined doctrine has hitherto been taught and believed there; or they bear 
witness that the doctrines hitherto believed involve, as their logical and 
necessary consequence, some truth which may not yet have been expressly 
formulized. As to whether this testimony has been rightly given, whether 
freedom and unbiassed truthfulness have prevailed among the assembled 
bishops—on that point the Church herself is the ultimate judge, by her 


| aeceptance or rejection of the Council or its decision. 


Here, therefore, the certainty and infallibility rest entirely on the solid 
ground of facts. The Church does not go on to disclose new doctrines—she 
does not want to create anything, but only to protect and keep the deposit 
she has inherited. The meaning of a judgment passed by the assembled 
bishops is simply this—thus have our predecessors believed, thus do we 
believe, and thus will they that come after us believe. A great community, 
a whole Church, is not exposed to the danger of self-exaltation and pre- 
sumptuous pretensions to special divine illumination. It makes no attempt 
to establish some particular subjective view or opinion of its own. rr 
left to itself, it naturally keeps within the limits of the traditional fai 
which has been constantly and everywhere received. But matters assume 
a very different shape when a single individual is made the organ of infal- 
libility. The whole Church, as long as its representatives at a Council 
preserve their apostolic independence, cannot be forced or cajoled into giving 
a wrong testimony, or proclaiming the view or doctrine of a particular 
school or party as the constant and universal belief of all Catholic Christen- 
dom; but an individual Pope is always exposed to the danger of falling 
under the influence of sycophants and intriguers, and thus being forced into 
giving dogmatic decisions. Advantage is taken of his predilection for some 
theological opinion, or for some Religious Order and its favourite doctrines, 
or of his ignorance of the history of dogma, or of his vanity and ambition for 
signalizing his pontificate by a memorable decision, and one supposed to be 
in the interest of the Roman See, and thus associating his name with a great 
dogmatic event which may constitute an epoch in the Church, Nor is any- 
thing easier for a Pope than to keep all contradiction at arm’s length; asa 
rule, no one who is not expressly consulted ventures even to make any repre- 
sentation or suggest any doubts to him. The flattering conviction, so wel- 
come to the old Adam, grows up easily within his soul, that his wishes and 
thoughts are Divine inspirations, that he is under the special grace and 
guidance of Heaven, and that by virtue of his office the fulness of trath 
and knowledge, as of power, is his, without effort of his own, 


All absolute power demoralizes its possessor. To that all history bears 
witness. And if it be a spiritual power, which rules men’s consciences, the 
danzer of self-exaltation is only so much the greater, for the possession of 
such a power exercises a specially treacherous fascination, while it is pecu- 
liarly conducive to self-deceit—because the lust of dominion, when it has 
become a passion, is only too easily in this case excused under the plea of 
zeal for the salvation of others. And if the man into whose hands this abso- 
lute power has fallen cherishes the farther opinion that he is infallible, and 
an organ of the Holy Ghost—if he knows that a decision of his on moral 
and religious questions will be received with the general and, what is more, 
ex animo submission of millions—it seems almost impossible that his sobriet 
of mind should always be proof against so intoxicating a sense of power. To 
this must be added the notion, sedulously fostered by Rome for centuries, 
that every conclave is the scene of the eventual triumph of the Holy Ghost, 
who guides the election in spite of the artifices of rival parties, and that the 
newly elected Pope is the special and chosen instrument of Divine grace for 
carrying out the purposes of God towards the Church and the world. The 
whole life of such a man, from the moment when he is placed on the altar to 
receive the first homage by the kissing of his feet, will be an unbroken 
chain of adorations. Everything is expressly calculated for strengthening 
him in the belief that between himself and other mortals there is an impas- 
sable gulf, and when involved in the cloud and fumes of a perpetual incense, 
the firmest character must yield at last to a temptation beyond human 
strength to resist. 
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HOZIER’S ABYSSINIAN CAMPAIGN.* 


§ this book follows others upon the same subject, the author 
necessarily travels over what has become to many readers 
familiar ground. The question of greatest present interest in con- 
nexion with the Abyssinian expedition is how it was made so 
extravagantly and beyond all calculation costly. And if Captain 
Hozier is able to give anything approaching to an answer to 
this question, the Committee of the House of Commons which 
was appointed to examine it will be glad to listen to him when 
it resumes its labours. 

We learn from Captain Hozier’s book that the Commander-in- 
Chief was dissatisfied with the arrangements which were originally 
made for the land transport of his army. He foresaw that in a 
barren country the real stress of the campaign must fall upon the 
means by which food for the tighting men was to be carried to 
them. He early directed his attention to the formation of a 
transport corps, but in its composition he was unfortunately not 
allowed to act untrammelled. sir Robert Napier in August had 
a plan for the organization of a transport corps submitted to the 
Government of Bombay. To this plan the Government objected 
on the ground that it threatened to pl 


lace the Land Transport 
Corps under the control of the Quartermaster-General, while the 
Government considered that the transport should be controlled 
by the Commissariat Department. Sir Robert Napier cared 
little under what department the transport corps should be, 
but claimed for it an efficient military organization, and pro- 
posed that this organization should be settled by a committee of 
officers. yd 

sented, and hereupon the Commander-in-Chief, finding that he 


would be outvoted on every point, and yet be held to have ! 
acquiesced in the decision, declined to share in the councils of | 


the Government. Holding aloof from the discussion, he left the 
Government to appoint some oflicer or other person to prepare an 
establishment for the land transport, and merely requested, when 
any definite form of establishment was resolved upon, that he 
might have an opportunity of offering an opinion on it. In 
October Sir Robert Napier was allowed en opportunity of in- 


specting the Land Transport Corps as organized by the Govern- | 


ment of Bombay, and he immediately wrote to the Government to 
say that he felt that, in its then disjointed state, it would utterly 
fail to answer its purpose. The lower grades of inspectors were 
not of character and responsibility sufficient to be capable of 
managing the mules and mule-drivers, which must often neces- 
sarily be detached under their charge, and there was no cluss pro- 
vided that could teach them and their subordinates the proper 
care of their animals and their equipments’; nor was there any 
guarantee that the food of the animals, which would be under 
their care when detached, would be properly appiied. Inter- 
metliate grades were required between the second inspectors and 
the head muccadums or overseers, to connect the chain of responsi- 
bility, and the want of a military element augured a total want 
of the principle of order and discipline. 

We have followed thus far almost exactly Captain Hozier’s 
text, and we presume that he has followed with nearly equal 
closeness the text of a representation made by Sir Robert 
Napier to the Governor of Bombay. 
to ask whether in the vecords of English blundering in former 
wars anything can be found to surpass the absurdity of these 
proceedings at Bombay in the summer of 1867. Surely the 
great principle of “Tlow not to do it” was not carried, even 
in the days of Mr. Pitt and the Duke of York, to such a por- 
tentous length as this. If there ever was an expedition which 
especially depended for its success upon the efficiency of its land 
transport, it was this into Abyssinia. Sir Robert Napier, who 
is to command the expedition, has his idea of the organization 
which is necessary for the efficiency of its land transport. The 
Governor of Bombay, who is to contemplate the military proceed- 
ings from a safe distance, has also his idea. The two precious 
months immediately succeeding the determination of the Govern- 
ment to invade Abyssinia were consumed in carrying out the idea, 
not of the Commander-in-Chief, but of the Governor, and the 
result was described by the Commander-in-Chief in the terms 
which we have quoted. Even if Sir Robert Napier had been 
wrong, it would probably have been better that he should have 
his way. But it appears that Sir Robert Napier was right. In 
October his suggestions as to organization were partially adopted, 
“but much valuable time had been lost; and as the military 
element of control was very insufficient, it was afterwards 
found necessary, under the pressure of disaster, to reorganize 
the establishment on African soil, while the expedition was 
delayed by want of transport.” Captain Hozier goes on to 
state, what all taxpayers know well, that “ vigorous measures ” 
were taken to obtain animals and drivers. The latter were 
necessarily taken from the seaports of the Mediterranean aud the 
commercial towns of the Kast. “They were the sweepings of the 
iiastern world,” and over sych men the Government of Bombay 
declmed to place any effective supervision. Considering that the 
umount expended in the purchase of transport animals was 
472,0001., one would have thought that the best possible ar- 
rangements would be made to ensure the efliciency of such 
costly machinery; but, in the opinion of those who were to use 


* The British Expedition to Abyssinia. Compiled from Authentic Docu- 
ments. By Captain Henry M. Hozier, 3rd Dragoon Guards, late Assistant 
— Secretary to Lord Napier.of Magdala. London: Macmillan & Co. 
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From this proposal the Governor of the Presidency dis- | 


And here let us pause | 
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the machinery, this was not done. Two military and organized 
mule-trains were sent from the Punjab by the Government of 
| Bengal, and these did much useful service. They appear to haye 
| alforded examples of the kind of organization which Sir Robert 
Napier desired to establish throughout the Land Transport servige, 
| But his judgment in the matter was overruled by the Governgr 
of Bombay. It is to be hoped that the civilians who thus undep 
| took to do military work will be invited by Mr. Candlish’s Com. 
mittee to furnish an explanation of their proceedings. The totg] 
number of transport animals disembarked at Zulla was 40,000, 
| and Captain Liozier does not intimate that it was excessive. But 
it was evidently impossible to utilize this enormous strength 
' without eflicient organization, and in the opinion of Sir Robert 
Napier the organization was not efficient. When we read of this 
crippling influence being exercised at Bombay, we are almost 
tempted to hazard what may appear a ridiculous suggestion—that 
| the War Ollice ought to have interfered to check mismanagement 
which threatened to prove disastrous. 

We learn with some surprise that the landing of supplies at 
Zulla was impeded by the want of lighters, and that this want 
was caused by mistaken economy at Bombay. Throughout this 

| expedition it was bad enough to have the Government spending 
money, but when it took to saving the effect was positively 
ruinous. Everything depended on iand transport, and this, accord- 
ing to Captain Hozier, was intentionally crippled. ‘The early dif- 
ficulties of the expedition were traceable to defective organization, 
which Sir Robert Napier had to remodel alter he took the field, 
Tue first of the series of posts by which the British line of march 
was secured was Senafe, about 7,000 feet above the sea-level, and 
65 miles from Zulla. The road between these two places was made 
by the army, and it was liable to be interrupted in the rainy 
season, so that it was absolutely necessary to accumulate supplies 
in Senate suflicient to feed the army in the event of communica- 
tions being temporarily severed. ‘The only food that could be 
obtained in the country was meat, and, in order to maintain the 
health of the troops, vegetables, tea, sugar, and spirits had to be 
carried on every day’s march. The supplies of these articles re- 
| quired by an army of even moderate dimensions quickly swell up 


| to an cuormous amount, and demand a large quantity of carriage, 
In this requisite the force was still deficient at the end of January, 
| nearly a month after the Commander-in-Chief and a large part of 
| his army had landed at Zulla. Suilicient time had not yet elapsed 


| to repair an originally detective organization, and the ravages af 
| epid among the animals. At Adigerat, in February, an 
alteration was made in the general organization of the ‘Transport 


Corps. It was separated inio two divisions, One, called the low- 
land division, carried supplies from Zulla to Adigerat. The other, 
called the highland division, worked between Adigerat and the 
army advancing on Magdala. The highland train consisted of 
four divisions of 2,000 mules each, which were subdivided into 
troops of 150 mules, Its organization was entirely military, and 
it worked under the department of the Quartermaster-General. 
The two Punjab mule-trains were the nucleus of the highland 
trains. The muleteers were armed, and under strict discipline, 
and consequently the highland train was independent of the 
| regular army for escorts or convoys, or for guards for grass- 
cutters. In fact, this train had now become what Sir Robert 
Napier had wished to have originally. The cold nights of the 
highland region rendered blankets and warm clothing necessary, 
and thus increased the baggage necessarily carried by the troops; 
but, on the other hand, the followers, which are indispensable 
in ladia, were left behind at Zulla as an incumbrance. 

The general history of the expedition is too well known to be 
repeated. The conduct of it happily combined caution with bold- 
ness, and the very completeness of the arrangements is apt to con- 
ceal the difficulty of the enterprise which they brought to a suc- 
cessful issue. If, however, Captain Hozier intended his readers to 
appreciate the skilful generalship of his chief, he would, we think, 
have done well to give them at least two maps for the illustration 
of his text. Some writers on military subjects are as sparing of 
maps as old-fashioned conveyancers are of plans of the estates with 
which they deal, and in both cases a similar attempt is made to 
do by many words the work which a few rough outlines would do 
far more completely. The description which Captain Hozier gives 
of the mountuains and defiles round Magdala is not easy to follow, 
whereas a small and simple sketch would have made it perfectly 
intelligible. We can compare it to nothing so appropriately as to 
the direction which a native gives you to find your way in # 
country district, and which you thoroughly understand when you 
have goue that way several times. It would be waste of labour 
to attempt to trace without a map the movements by which the 
British army carried the strong position of Fahla, and thence ad- 
vanced to assault Magdala. By a curious coincidence the name Fabla 
is identical in sound with that which marks in distant Scotland the 
place where the ancestor of the Napiers received from a gratefal 
sovereign the crest of the sheaf of spears, and the motto of “ Ready, 
aye, ready ” for the field, The grant of this crest and motto by 
King James V. to Scott of Thirlestane, “that he and ali his after- 
cwnmers may bruik the samine as a pledge and taiken of our 
guid will and kyndnes for his true worthines,” is dated from 
Ffalla Muive in the year 1532. The representatives of Scott of 
Thirlestane have shown themselves well entitled to this honour, 
and the character of readiness in war was never better maintai 
than by the leader of the Abyssinian expedition. In contrast 


to some proceedings of civilians, the military part of the conduct 
studied as a model of “How to do i 
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made to appear to hasty observers a mere triumphal promenade. But | 
it is really an example of ars celare artem. The more the conduct 
of this campaign is examined the better it will be appreciated, and | 
Captain Hozier, who was Assistant Military Secretary to Lord 
Napier, has done good service to his chief by clearly indicating the | 
difticulties of the operation and the skilful measures by which they | 
were surmounted. The force employed was not at all too large, 
as has been sometimes ignorantly asserted. The large accumula- 
tion of provisions at Zulla, Senafe, and the more advanced posts 
was a necessary precaution against disaster or even delayed 
success, and it would be folly to complain that skill and good 
fortune saved the lives of men and thereby caused a waste of 
stores. It would be equally reasonable to lament that a sick man 
t well so rapidly as not to take all his physic. If Zulla was 


roperly supplied to feed a prolonged campaign, it necessarily con- | 
tained much that became valueless when the campaign proved to | 


beashort one. The pity is that people in authority could not see 
that these things were valueless, and abandon them, instead of 
sending good money after bad in trying to remove them. But, as 
we intimated before, when our Government turns economical it is 


time for the taxpayers to look out for themselves. It seems to be 
the opinion of Captain Hozier that 40,000 trausport animals was | 


not.an excessive number, and, if so, the country will not grudge 
the half million of money which they cost. But if the transport 
thus dearly purchased was rendered defective at the outset by 
faulty organization, the country will desire some explanation from 
the civilians who in this matter overruled the general. There is a 
statement at the end of Captain Hozier’s book that “there was 
undue economy in taking up vessels at Bombay,” which we com- 
mend to the attention of Mr. Candlish. The expenditure on tran- 

engaged in India exceeded 2,700,000/., and if such an 


| 


outlay could be made consistent with “ undue economy,” the art | 


of “ How not to do it” must have been nearly perfected in India. 


LIVERPOOL TO ST. LOUIS.* 


E fashion of paying visits to America has rapidly increased 
during the last few years, and for many reasons the increase 

is a good thing. Not the léast benefit to be anticipated from it is 
that it will gradually put a stop to the practice of writing books of 
American travel. Indeed we are of opinion that a long vacation 
t in New York and Boston, with a visit to the Falls of 
jiagara, is even now insuflicient to justify a plunge into print. 
There is no country where the harvest of observation to be 
reaped by the hasty traveller is more quickly exhausted ; we all 
mow all about first impressions of America, so far as know- 
ledge is possible without the use of our own eyes; and the more 
deeply-seated peculiarities of any country deserve a considerably 
longer period of investigation. These are the obvious reasons 
why most recent accounts of American tours strike us as be- 
longing to the class of literature which is neither instructive 
nor amusing. There are, however, some people with special 
knowledge who might bring back even from a short tour matter 
worth preserving in a permanent form. Mr. Fraser, for example, 
gave a large mass of really useful facts in his account of American 
schools; aud from Mr. Newman Hall, as possessing at any rate 
excellent opportunity for introduction to the clergy of various Pro- 
testant sects, we might have expected, if not an impartial, at least 
an instructive account of the working of the voluntary system in 
America. One chapter in his book is devoted to this subject, and 
is just sufficient to make us regret that he was unable to do more 
than touch upon it. There is a great deal in the various 
teligious developments of the country which is well worth the 
notice of intelligent observers, and on which it would be interest- 
ing to hear the remarks even of enthusiastic partisans. We do not 
fora moment blame Mr. Newman IJall for not having written 
such a book, as indeed there are very few people whose abstinence 
from bookmaking could ever be a topic of blame to any reason- 
able critic. And Mr. Hall has an excellent excuse in the fact 
that he left Liverpool on August 17, 1867, and returned on 
the 17th of December, after an absence of seventeen weeks. 
Moreover, it seems that the interval was anything but a time of 
telaxation, or freedom for independent inquiry. Mr. Newman 
Hall has the reputation of being an eloquent speaker, and his 
hospitable entertainers were far too thoroughly American to allow 
his talent to lie idle. From occasional references in his book we 
are led to suppose that few Sundays passed on which he did not 
officiate in the pulpit of one or other of the religious bodies ; and in 
addition to this he delivered addresses at more than a dozen different 
on the international relations of England and the United 

tates. If we deduct from the spare time left after this amount 
of labour the many days necessarily spent in sight-seeing and 
tailroad travelling, we shall be ready to admit that his few weeks 
in America might easily be passed without leaving much time for 
the investigation of social or religious problems. It is true that 
some recent travellers have succeeded in getting to the bottom of 
all kinds of difficult questions in two or three weeks of hasty tra- 
velling, but we should be sorry to advise any one to rival gentle- 
men of such strangely rapid insight. In truth, Mr. Newman 
| seems to have gone rather to administer than to derive 
instruction, and the gleanings which he might have picked up 
by the wayside in his rapid dash through the country could not 


* Liverpool to St. Louis, By the Rev. Newman Hall. London: George 
Routledge & fons. 1870. 
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careful and minute consideration of every step, the march was | be very extensive. We therefore fully acquit him, if there is any 


need of doing so, for not writing a treatise on the Protestant 
sects of America, or on any similar subject. It may well wait 
for some one who has more time and perhaps more capacity for 
observation. But this acquittal only gives more emphasis to the 
question, why should Mr. Newman Hall write a book at all ? The 
obvious answer to this question is that he not unnaturally wrote 


| afew magazine articles, and has been persuaded, with the usual 


facility of authors, to reprint them in a collected shape. Now a 
gentleman has a perfect right to do this; but we must venture to 
add that a iew articles, with which we should find no fault in a 
less ambitious shape, may make a very poor figure when they are 
bound together and sent out in all the pomp of a prettily bound 
book of travel with an alliterative title of the orthodox form. 
Just by way of illustrating this, we will give a very short analysis 
of the book, 

The first chapter describes an Atlantic passage; and tells how 
Mr Newman Hall and his companions gave some excellent advice 


to the sailors, how he made out an analogy between the flight of 


seagulls and the true idea of the Christian life, and made various 
remarks of a not very novel character about fogs, wrecks, acci- 
dents, and other matters which generally occur on the Atlantic. 
This is the orthodox way of beginning a book, and we do not com- 
plain. Another chapter takes Mr. Newman Hall, by way of the 


| fludson, to the Falls of Niagara, and tells us how he hurt his 


wrist, and might have hurt his head, by tambling into an open 
drain at West Point. Then over fifty pages, or a quarter of the 
book, are devoted to a description of the Falls of Niagara. “It 
would be easy,” as he truly remarks, “to till pages with rhapsody 
and notes of admiration,” but as it is quite impossible to communi- 
cate his feelings to the reader by a mere utterance of them he pre- 
fers to give us full particulars as to all the dillerent points of view 
from which Niagara may be seen. This is not very amusing, 
and, though we agree with Mr. Newman [fall's view of the difli- 
culty of conveying his feelings, we are inclined to prefer, to the 
anecdotes and statistics with which his pages are filled, the simple 
expressions which he quotes from native observers. “ We find 
Nature here,” says one of them, “expressing herself in bold and 
beautiful antitheses; the Titanic strength and majesty of the 
cataract, and the soft grovy tendrils that bathe their verdure in 
its spray; the wild, distracted maniac surge, and the delicate rain- 
bow shivering in its embrace; the whirlwind roar of falling floods, 
and the braided lullaby of lapsing streams.” And perhaps the 
impression is best given by the remark of an intelligent visitor :— 
“ Well, I guess this is about the handsomest thing in all God’s 
civilized universe.” We will only say that Mr. Newman Hall’s 
own feelings are best indicated by the fact that, starting one 
morning at five, he was so wrapt in ecstasy that he missed his 
breakfast ; that, going out again, he returned too late for dinner ; 
and that, finally, he stayed out till after midnight. It is time, 
however, to proceed. Another chapter takes Mr, Newman Hall 
to Chicago; and the next is devoted to the hundred and first 
description of that truly American wonder. We hear once more 
how Chicago was a desert forty years ago, howit has now 250,000 
inhabitants, and will in twenty years have 2,000,000; how the 
grain is transferred from the cars to the ships by elevators; how 
water is brought through a tunnel from the lake; how the town 
was screwed up when the site was thought to be too low; and 
how 1,000 pigs can be killed, cut up, and packed by machinery 
in less time than it takes a benighted British butcher to slaughter 
adozen. It is all very true and very wonderful ; but we are just 
a little tired of hearing it incessantly repeated, as though the posses- 
sion of excellent pig-killing machinery was enough to put a town at 
the head of civilization. Another cliapter is enough for the prairies, 
Mr. Lincoln’s house, the Mississippi, and St. Louis; the best bit of 
which is an anecdote of how Lincoln in a suit of new clothes 
turned back for two miles, after much trouble of mind, to pull a 
pig out of the mud in which it was suffocating. Next comes the 
chapter of which we have spoken about American churches. We 
need not say that Mr. Newman Hall admires the results of the 
voluntary system, and indeed carries his enthusiasm so far as to 
find great beauty in the queer wooden extinguishers which 
generally do duty for steeples in the country districts of the States. 
As he necessarily confines himself for the most part to the collec- 
tions of statistics in which Americans delight, telling us how 
many dollars are raised and what are the sums for which pews are 
let, we do not seem to have got much further towards under- 
standing the spiritual condition of the people. Timally, the last 
chapter contains one of Mr, Newman Hall’s addresses on England 
and America. 

With regard to all the preceding part of the book we have 
nothing more to say than we have already hinted. There is no 
fault to be found with it, either in style or substance, except 
that it is too trifling to justify publication. Even this may be 
excused, if Mr. Newman Hall condescends to accept such an 
excuse, on the ground that if a publisher is ready to bring the 
book out, and readers like to look into it, nobody else is injured. 
We will not discuss a question which may be left safely to 
the judgment of our readers. But we will add a word or 
two on the subject of Mr. Newman Hall’s address. It is 
written from the point of view of a Northern sympathizer ; 
but sets forth, fairly and frankly enough, the English view 
of existing disputes. It then deals with the rather threadbare 
topic about the credit due to the Duke of Argyll, Mr. J. 
S. Mill, Mr. Goldwin Smith, and other distinguished partisans 
of the same side, including of course the Lancashire operatives. 
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It explains how slavery was at the bottom of the war, and why 
that fact did not enlist English sympathies—not even those of the 
Congregational Union. And it winds up with some appeals to 
Shakspeare and Milton, Longfellow and Tennyson, Normans and 
Saxons, Hampden and Cromwell, and our common laws, language, 
and religion. All this is very well, and admirably intended. 
Whether it is perfectly accurate or not need not be inquired, for 
it is plainly sincere ; but we would ask, notin the interests of truth 
so much as in those of international peace, whether we have not 
had enough and more than enough of it? The objections to a war 
with America are so remarkably plain to the commonest under- 
standing, that they seem to be rather obscured by this gush of rather 
too obvious sentiment. We have some questions to settle with 
America, and they will best be settled by discussing them in a 
rational and business-like spirit. Outbursts of brotherly love are 
all very well in their place, but when you have been piping for 
acertain time to people who won’t dance, the piping becomes rather 
absurd. If we allow all the eloquence of antipathy and sympathy 
to relapse for a time into silence, and keep clear of supertiuous 
sentiment, we shall be all the nearer to a time when outstanding 
difficulties can be settled by calm discussion. International abuse 
is doubtless worse than international flummery, but both of them 
are thoroughly bad things, and unworthy of grown-up men. 
Americans will respect us more when we respect them, and prove 
it by refusing to appeal to an oi rhetoric which provokes at least 
as much disgust as sympathy. We would humbly suggest that the 
Shakspeare and Milton business should be quietly locked up for a 
time, to be brought out, if need be, when we can celebrate a 
joyful reconciliation, and talk as much Buncombe and drink as 
many healths as we please, without any danger except that of 
choking each other with flattery, and having it thrown back in 
our faces for our pains. 


FROM PENNSYLVANIA TO SPROTBURGH.* 


i & would not have come into our heads that any man could sit 
down to write a serious answer to the Rector of Sprotburgh. 
A joke is a joke, and an argument is an argument, and there are 
proper places for both of them. As a joker of jokes, there is no 
one dearer to us than Mr. Surtees; but he lives in a world to 
which we should never have thought of applying the laws of 
reasoning. We should as soon have thought of bringing the rules 
of time and space to bear on Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland, 
as of bringing them to bear on Ceesar’s adventures at Cromer or 
on the adventures of all other recorded heroes at Sprotburgh. 
Indeed we have always looked on Sprotburgh as being itself a 
Wonderland where we should not be surprised to meet any one 
from King Arthur to the Mock Turtle. We have, in earlier 
articles +, done what justice we could to the Rector of Sprotburgh 
as the first of living jesters, the roof and crown of amateur 
ye\wroxowi. But to reason with him never came into our heads. 
Indeed we should have thought it disrespectful to reason with 
him; it would be treating him in a way in which it is clear that 
nature never designed that he should be treated. We often 
reason with wise people, and we sometimes find ourselves reason- 
ing with stupid people, but we should never thing of reasoning 
with a man who is neither wise nor stupid, but simply amusing 
beyond all other men. If we took to reasoning with him, we 
might possibly stop that flow of amusement which we hope may 
continue to bubble forth from the perennial fount of Sprotburgh for 
many years tocome. But it seems that all men are not of our 
mind, and that Mr. Surtees has found on the other side of the 
Atlantic an antagonist able and willing to exchange blows with 
him in good earnest. In him he has met with a formidable 
opponent indeed, one who seems, like a bird or Kehama, to be 
in several places at once, and to be equally at home in York- 
shire and in Pennsylvania. We had no idea how much we lost 
by not being thoroughly posted up in the correspondence of 
the Doncaster Gazette. That paper, it seems, has the advantage 
of possessing a “ gentlemanly editor” who opens his columns 
io the “literati of the United States” as well as to those of 
his own shire. And so it seems that a controversy has been 
raging in the columns of the Doncaster Gazette between the Rector 
of Sprotburgh and Mr. John Wainwright of “Lower Merion, 


Montgomery Co, Penna, U.S. America,” we all the while know- | 


ing nothing about it. 


before us we have the cream of the remarks of Mr. Wainwright, 
while of the letters written by Mr. Surtees to the Doncaster 
Gazette we have only his adversary’s account, which runs as 
follows :— 

These latter letters have been republished in a thin pamphlet of about 
cighteen pages, in which the writer reiterates his heresy, by adding further 
evidence in proof of his position; which, I am persuaded, tend rather to 
darken than to illustrate his more early conceptions. 

There is something very funny about the outward look of Mr. 
Wainwright's book, which is printed on paper of different colours, 
something like an album, The cause of this peculiarity is set 
forth in a letter from Mr. Wainwright to his printers, which 
appears at large on a fly-leaf. It seems that Messrs. King and 
Baird, of Philadelphia, are printing large editions of “Night 
Scenes of the Bible” on tinted paper. Even without the help 


* Julius Casar: Did he Cross the Channel? reviewed. By John Wain- 
wright. London: J. R. Smith. Philadelphia: John Campbell. 1869. 


{ Saturday Review September 17th, 1864; November roth, 1866. 


This is rather hard, and, as it turns out, a | 
little one-sided. For we make no doubt that in the little book | 


of tinted paper, the title of “Night Scenes of the Bible” has 
an attractive, not to say a sensational, sound, and it suggests g 
treatment of Scripture perhaps a little too romantic for the sober 
founders of the City of Brotherly Love. This large edition 
required a great stock of paper made on purpose, but Mr. Wain- 
wright’s poor little “edition of three hundred copies required but 
a small quantity of paper—too small to get it made specially,” 
Messrs, King and Baird “were therefore compelled to use g 
paper snch as was available.” While Mr. Wainwright's book was 
printing, lots of paper for the “ Night Scenes” came pouring jn 
from the mill, “all ordered the same, made for the same, and” 
by Messrs. King and Baird “supposed to be the same,” but which, 
as our eyes tell us, did not prove to be the same. Messrs. Kin 
and Baird “are glad the difference is so slight, as it would haye 
proved a serious trouble if very apparent in ‘ Night Scenes,’ which 
is a large and costly book.” In Messrs. King and Baird’s opinion, 
then, the poor little pamphlet about Julius Cesar does not matter; 
to our Old-World eyes it looks very queer. 

We may also add that we never before saw a book so full of 
misprints. Mr. Wainwright excuses himself on account of his 
distance from the press, by which “he was debarred the oppor- 
tunity of supervising the revised sheets.” Is there, then, no means 
in Pennsylvania of sending a proof-sheet, or even a revise, from 
Philadelphia to Lower Merion, Montgomery Co.? And if we 
have here the revised sheets, we should really liketo have seen 
the unrevised. <A large proportion of the wer names are wrong, 
and the Latin is sometimes absolutely hopeless. Take, for in- 
stance, the following :— 

Multitudo hominum es infinita, que #dificia, creberrime fere consimilia 
Gallices numerous pecoies magnus. 


This is supposed to be a transcript of a well-known passage in 
Cesar’s Commentaries, v. 12, of which the real text runs thus :— 

Hominum est infinita multitudo, creberrimaque zdificia, fere Gallicis 
consimilia, pecorum magnus numerus. 


Mr. Wainwright, it seems, has been engaged in his historical 
studies for more than sixty years, and it is plain that in the course 
of those years he has read and learned a good deal, but it is equally 
oe that in all those years he has not learned the nature of a joke, 

‘ancy a man in either hemisphere gravely addressing the Rector of 
Sprotburgh in this style :— 

Boldness of assertion, and unwarranted conclusions usually invite inqui- 
sitive inquiry, and not unfrequently tend to establish positions, otherwise 
never called in question, But this is not exactly the case in this instance, 
several sites and various localities have been assigned for the disembarkation 
of Caesar’s army; but all, I believe, have hitherto been confined to the 
shores of Kent, until your daring and neoterick pamphlet has somewhat 
disturbed the unanimity of the fact, and may probably rouse the energies of 
the scholar, and the erudition of the antiquary, which, if brought to bear on 
the subject, will, 1 venture to predict, result in the demolition of your fabric, 
and a more full confirmation of the opinion never before disputed. 


And so throughout; Mr. Wainwright addresses Mr. Surtees most 
respoctfully as “ your reverence”; he describes him as “a gentle- 
man possessing talent and taste,’ and believes that he “ writes 
under a strong conviction of rectitude and truth.” “This, Rev. 
sir,” he says, “tis one of your bold and presumptive challenges, 
which mars your otherwise well written, but abortive, attempt to 
establish a position incapable, I believe, of being effected.” So 
again :— 

The pamphlet which you published in 1866, like the reprint of your 
letters, addressed to the editor of the Doncaster Gazette, is crowded with 
references and citations, but so disjointed, irrelevant and distorted, as to put 
them into the category of random suppositions, rather than corroborating 
authorities. Were they less numerous, and more apposite, I might have 
been tempted to critically examine them, Recklessness of assertion, and 
carelessness of construction are apparent in almost every page, which, in- 
stead of tending to illustrate and confirm your bold asseverations, only 
puzzle the uninitiated, and perplex the scholar. 


All this is very good powder and shot; but does not Mr. Wain- 
wright see that it is utterly wasted on Mr. Surtees? Whena man 
believes that Acemannesceaster, Hengestesdun, Thong Castle, 
Mons Badonicus, Dorchester, Stow-in-Lindesey, and Alcluyd, are 
all gathered together within the postal range of his own market- 
town, it is certain that he is making “ random suppositions” ; 
but it is no use telling him so, because he will never believe that 
they are “ random suppositions.” And it is no use telling other 

eople, because no one—no one at least whose post-town is not 
mas likely to think that they are anything else. If Mr. 
Surtees were to tell us that William the Third landed at Cromer, 
that the battle of Culloden was fought at Sprotburgh, or the 
battle of the Nile at the mouth of the Humber, we should not be 
in the least surprised, and we should think them three very 
“random suppositions,” but we should never think of proving 
to Mr. Surtees that they were so. If Mr. Surtees took it into 
his head, we have no doubt that he could'find plausible arguments 


| to prove that Doncaster is in Pennsylvania, or that Lower Merion, 


Montgomery County, lies within the historic parish of Sprotburgh. 
He could no doubt find it easier still to identify his critic in 
Pennsylvania with his critic in the Saturday Review. All these 


| would be very “ random suppositions”; but if Mr. Surtees once 


took them into his head, neither Mr. Wainwright nor anybody 
else could ever get them out of it. / 
We need hardly say that, as far as argument goes, Mr. Wain- 
wright utterly upsets Mr. Surtees ; the mistake is in using argument 
at all on the matter. And we must say that Mr. Wainwright, 
with a good deal of reading, and with clear ideas on many poiuts, 
is not up to the newest lights. He does not know that the whole 
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uestion has been settled for ever, and that any talk of Mr. 

urtees, ofthe Biographer of Caesar, or of anybody else, is quite out 
of date. As Cresar did not set sail from Walcheren, so neither 
did he set sail from Boulogne. Mr, Wainwright, after quoting the 
Chancellor L’Hospital, adds, with charming simplicity :— 

But much more recently, Mr. Pearson on the contrary maintains “ that 

Portus Itius is Wissant,” a small town between Cape Gesner and Calais, 
seems proved by several considerations, among which are the traces of a 
Roman road and camp still in existence there, and the close agreement as to 
distances from Deal, &c. 
Mr. C. H. Pearson, then, is read in Pennsylvania along with the 
Doncaster Gazette. That the Saturday Rewew does not get so far 
js a dispensation to which we must submit. But how about the 
Archeological Journal and the Atheneum? Either of those 
periodicals might have revealed the fact that Dr. Guest had put a 
stopper alike on the voice of Sprotburgh and on the voice of the 
Tuileries. But the following is too good :— 

The only thing which appears to us evident, is that the Roman army did 
not pass below Tedington ; we know that village, the name of which comes 
from Tid-en-town, the last point of the Thames where the tide is felt. 

Then comes a note :— 

The etymology here does not help their object. There is a place of the 

same name, where no tide can possibly exist—** Tedington, a chapelry in the 
parish of Overbury, county Worcester.” Etymology, when skilfully called 
in aid, is often of essential service ; but, no branch of science has been more 
abused, or led to greater errors. 
We had really thought that the Biographer of Cesar was the 
only man in the world—probably he is still the only man in the 
Western hemisphere—so cut off from all glimmerings of etymology 
as to believe that Teddington had anything to do with “ tide” or 
with “end.” But our joke on this matter we have had already. 

In one place Mr. Surtees and Mr. Wainwright have got to 
loggerheads about the Brittia of Procopius. That Brittia is 
Britain we have no doubt, and we have hardly more doubt that 
the “Bretannia” of Procopius is Brittany, mistaken, by a not 
very unnatural confusion, for a second island. We mention the 
matter here mainly because Mr. Wainwright attributes the article 
“Britannice Insulz ” in the Dictionary of Geography to Mr. Long. 
But the signature is not G. L. but R. G. L. that is to say Dr. 
Latham. ‘There is some difference in the value of the two 
names. 

The following sentence puzzles us :— 

In the sixth century, Dewiz, author of an elaborate work: the “ Historie 
Generale de la Belgique depuis lac onquete de Caesar,” enumerates only 
seventeen towns which could pass for villas as existing in the Netherlands 
prior to the fifth century, among which he names in Flanders, Cassel— 
Castellum, Morionrum 'Tournai—Turnacum. 

The table of errata tells us that for lac onquete we are to read la 
conqueste ; but how about this author who writes in French in 
the sixth century? Are we to read the sixteenth? Elsewhere 
Richard of Cirencester is referred to more than once, in one place 
(p. 42) as an author “who was unquestionably possessed of docu- 
mentary matter which we need.” In p. 74 we have ina note a 
translation fair enough of the well-known passage of Diodorus, 
who is always quoted as “ Diod. Secu.,” about Iktis and the tin- 
trade, but it is oddly mixed up with a reference to “ Higgins’ 
Celtic Druids, 105,” and the remarks in the text are incompre- 
hensible. Mr. Wainwright translates part of Strabo’s account of 
Britain, and goes on within the same inverted commas with a 

ein which the Massaliot Pytheas is made to talk about 

rance. Then follows :— 

In the latter case, it is probable, notwithstanding the undeserved censure 

of Strabo, that Pytheas was not far wrong. The latter was a native of 
Marseilles, and knew no other route than along the western coast of Britain. 
Coasting along the shore of Gaul to the port of Gessoriacum ; by land, the 
distance is greater. The entire length of the Gallic coast is about 650 miles. 
The British, considerably less. 
This is quite beyond us. Elsewhere we read that “the Emperor 
of Fzance, Napoleon III., has certainly brought to the study of 
his subject considerable ability, energy, and erudition, but he has 
failed to set the matter at rest.” As to the energy there is no 
doubt ; no man ever fought more vigorously for an idea, the idea 
that Caesar must have set sail from the port from which the elder 
Buonaparte did not set sail. The ability and erudition are another 
matter, as well as the process, whatever is the proper name for it, 
which sent over a French scholar on purpose to hear what Dr. 
Guest had to say, and, when what he said proved to be inconvenient, 
took no notice of him or his sayings. 

Lastly, we would ask two questions. Whatever Mr. Surtees 
has done, will the usage of language allow it to be said that he 
has (p. 65) “broached a schism”? And Mr. Wainwright talks 
of “ our hardy ancestors” driving back Cesar, &c. Is Montgomery 
Co. a special Welsh colony? At all events we never came across 
4 name more purely Teutonic than Wainwright. 


LORD LYTTON’S ODES AND EPODES OF HORACE.* 

HE accession of a lettered veteran like Lord Lytton to the list 

of translators of Horace cannot be regarded without interest. 
Though a large half of the critical world is disposed to demur to 
his title to fame as a poet, yet this antagonism can hardly go 
to the length of forbidding all curiosity about the views and 
Opinions of so various, deeply-read, and practised a follower of 


* The Odes and Epodes of Horace. A Metrical Translation into English, 


with Introduction and Commentaries. By Lord Lytton. Edinburgh and 
m+ W Blackwood & Sons. 1869. 


the Muses, upon a subject so universally attractive. The man 
of fashion and of letters in one, the eager competitor from youth 
to age for laurels in the whole round of literary distinction, the 
author of essays, novels, dramas, and poems which run “ through 
each mode of the lyre”—above all, the scholar in taste, in asso- 
ciations, and in the retention of his classical reading beyond the 
age when most men have forgot their little Latin and less Greek— 
Lord Lytton deserves to be credited, even by such as are sceptical 
about his poetic inspiration, with much congeniality and aptitude 
for the tack of re-presenting Horace. Nor will such confidence, if 
accorded, be misplaced. For the larger number of readers who 
decline critical discussions of texts and various readings, he 
purveys, in a discriminative Introduction, acute and clear-sighted 
estimates of the Venusian bard, and of the elements that consti- 
tute the “charm” of which Horace is indisputably master. 
On the other hand, those who go into textual matters may be 
surprised, but can hardly be dissatisfied, with Lord Lytton’s 
extent of knowledge in criticism and commentary, as well 
as his generally shrewd judgment in choosing the sound and re- 
jecting the unsound. He is “posted up” in the quite recent 
criticism of Professor Munro; he gues a t deal by Orelli, but 
he is manifestly equally at home with Dillenburger, Ritter, and 
such English editors as Macleane and Yonge. Out of these he 
selects at need the disentangler of each particular knot with such 
general sagacity that one seems to trace the influence of his long 
and intimate friendship with Dr. Kennedy (to which he more 
than once refers) in keeping alive a critical faculty and insight 
which, amid the distracting claims of various and alien headwork, 
might pardonably have fallen asleep. But, armed thus excellentl 
as Lord Lytton is for the task of presenting Horace to Engli 
readers, whether learned or unlearned, why, oh why, has he 
joined the band of theorists who, because rhyme is not cha- 
racteristic of the dead languages, deny its propriety and aptness in 
English translations from them? In his “ Poems” republished in 
a collected form three or four years ago, above lyric spirit, above 
originality, above fire and fervour of poetry, we should have said 
that there stood forth a charm of minstrelsy arising out of fitting 
numbers and rhyme, according as his sdijust was sportive or 
plaintive. We should have been prepared to say that this charm 
was such as, if transferred to a version of Horace, might have 
sufficed to cover a much greater multitude of sins against exact 
translation than so accurate a reader as Lord Lytton has to answer 
for. Can it be that a word let fall by a distinguished predecessor 
in the same field—namely, “ that rhyme is the inferior artist’s 
only chance of giving pleasure ”—has fired the ambition of this 
veteran wooer of all the Muses, and piqued him to the undertaking 
of a task which all his taste, versatility, and skill in metres 
cannot enable him, any more than others, to achieve successfully ? 
Whether this surmise be correct or not, it is clear to us that 
whereas, had he chosen rhymed metres, the grander odes of Horace 
would have found an English version approximately worthy and 
noble, and the lighter ones a representation not at all wanting 
in wit, life, or refined archness, the result of his choice of un- 
rhymed metres is to make his form of translation the least agree- 
able and notable feature in his work, and to go far to preclude him 
from any other praise for it than that of clever support of a clever 
and ephemeral crotchet. It is hardly fair to plead the Lost Tales 
of Miletus as bearing on the point at issue. In their case there 
was no damning original to which to refer. But when, in exchange 
for a sapphic stanza, we get three either ordinary or dramatic 
blank verses, and nothing to remind us of Horace but a quasi- 
sapphic fourth line, the impulse to go to the book, and judge the 
artist out of it, is irresistible. 

“ My own plan,” writes Lord Lytton, “ when I originally com- 
menced these translations, was in the first instance to attempt a 
close imitation of the ancient measure, the scansion being of 
course (as in German and English hexameters and pentametersy 
by accent not quantity—and then to make such modifications of 
flow and cadence as seemed to me best to harmonize the rhythm 
to the English ear, while preserving as much as possible that 
which has been called the type of the original.” And he goes on 
to state that he has, in his modifications and varieties of rhythm, 
had a constant eye to the prevalent spirit of the ode. But either 
our ear is sorely at fault, or this theory of modified imitation is 
fallacious. It had been better, even if rhyme was to be banned, 
to cast about for some other transplanted exotic less familiar than 
the “ Needy Knife-grinder,” and not to resort to such a prosaic 
equivalent of the grander kind of sapphic odes as is set in 
this rendering of a well-known stanza :— 

When fishes meshed in topmost boughs of elms 
Floundered amidst the doves’ familiar haunts, 
And deer, through plains above the old plains heapen, 
Swam panic-stricken. 
It is as if the translator had accepted the precedent of a recent 
translator of Pindar, the most lyric of lyrists, in turning lyric odes 
into blank verse, only that at the end of these verses the failure in 
resemblance had become so apparent that he recurred to a dactyl 
and spondee to call back the reader to the fact that he was imi- 
tating Horace. When this sort of measure is applied to the ~~ 
sentation of any but the very gravest odes, it is so out of p 
that we cry involuntarily, 
Non jocose conveniunt ; 
Quo, Men, tendis ? 
And even in the more solemn and grave sapphic utterances it 
surely has an unrelieved and unlyrical twang about it. In lighter 
lays Lord Lytton uses a sort of English sapphic, as where iv 
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1. xii. he translates the ode “Quem virum aut heroa,” &c. We 
know where we are when we run over such lines as 
Sing let me, too, the demigod Alcides, 
And Leda’s twins, the rider and the athlete— 
At whose joint star, what time on storm-beat seamen 
Dawns its white splendour, 
Back from the rocks recedes the rush of waters, 
Winds fall—clouds fly—and every threatening billow, 
Lulled at their will, upon the breast of ocean 
Sinks into slumber. 
It may be doubted whether the ear of Horace would not repudiate 
the ruggedness of such a verse as that which we have italicized ; 
but we welcome this downright imitation as preferable to the 
“ modification ” sapphics which Lord Lytton seems rather to 
affect. One type of these has been already given. Another, in 
many respects happier, is open to this futal objection, that its 
ring and rhythm very closely assimilates the commoner of the two 
or three measures which he ee adopted for representing the alcaic 
odes. One of the translations worthiest of remembrance in Book L., 
or indeed in the whole volume, is that of the ode (xxxii.) be- 
ginning “ Poscimur: si quid” :— 
We are summoned. If e’er, under shadow sequestered, 
Has sweet dalliance with thee in light moments of leisure 
Given birth to a something which lives, and may, haply, 
Live in years later, 
Rouse thee now, and discourse in the strains of the Roman, 
Vocal shell, &c. 
But there is very little to distinguish it from the metre of the first 
two lines of Lord Lytton’s more usual presentment of an alcaic 
stanza, such as this from Ode L xxix. (“ Icci, beatis ”):— 
: If the sage of a promise so rare can surrender 
All that priceless collection, the works of Panzetius, 
And the school in which Socrates taught, 
In exchange for a Spanish coat-mail ? 
And to turn—as this citation suggests to us—to the contemplation 
of his alcaic imitations, we cannot help feeling strongly that this 
sort of tripping, or even plunging, measure is quite alien to the 
tone and spirit of Horace. The drawback of a too great length 
of line—and it is curious to remark how unlike Lord Lytton is 
to almost all his predecessors in avoiding in most of his odes the 
sexsyllabic and octosyllabic lines which seem so much more akin 
to the English lyric Muse—appears to have struck Lord Lytton’s 
ear; andit would seem that he has endeavoured to cure it, in this 
and similar instances, by resort to rapidity of rhythm. Such, 
however, is surely not the true exponent of stanzas so grand as 
those in the ode that describes the death of Cleopatra, although it 
was justifiable to take a hint from “ pede libero” in the first line of 
it. A much fitter metre is that which Lord Lytton reserves for 
such odes as I. xxxiv., of which the last stanza may be quoted 
(“ Valet ima summis Mutare,” &c.) :— 
A god reigns 
Potent the high with low to interchange, 
Bid bright orbs wane, and those obscure come 
Shrillingly Fortune swoops— 
Here snatches, there exultant drops, a crown. 

To this measure are set the 35th Ode of the First Book, the 14th 
of the Second, in the main, the 5th in the Third, and several other 
alcaic favourites. Lord Lytton resorts to one or two other 
modifications of this metre, but they are not so successful as to 
claim special mention. If we could single out a particular ode 
that justified the commoner and more rapid of his equivalents for 
the alcaic, we should put the finger at once on the 27th Ode of the 
First Book—an ode addressed to “ Loon Companions ”—beginuing 
with “Natis in usum letitie scyphis.” Lord Lytton has some 
very just prefatory remarks on the scene-like character of this ode, 
which might almost seem as if acted before our eyes. It looks, 
he says, “very like an impromptu,” and we must do him the 
justice to say that he has infused wonderful life and spirit into 
his version of it. But such exceptional successes do not shake our 
conviction that the measure into which Odes xxxiv. and xxxv. 
are turned is a fitter representative of the alcaic, in all its 
phases; or, indeed, that preferable to cither of these unrhymed 
measures is the quatrain of alternately rhyming octosyllabic iambic 
lines of Professor Conington, and the application of the metre of 
In Memoriam which My. Calverley preters, 

We have not space to examine at length Lord Lytton’s dealings 
with other Horatian metres. He accepts in all but four instances 
the quatrain theory which is generally accepted as to Horace’s Odes, 
but which Professor Munro “ will neither affirm nor deny.” He 
represents the first asclepiad metre (Ode I. i., &c.) not unfairly by a 
metre consisting of our ordinary form of blank verse converted into a 
couplet by alternate terminations in a dissyllable and monosyllable. 
For the famous Ode to Pyrrha he has the modesty to give us 
Milton’s famous version, the great authority for rhymeless attempts 
in this direction, But Milton has lett no repetition of his experi- 
ment, and if we turn to Lord Lytton’s representation of an ode 
in the same type of asclepiadean metre, we shall see that he 
gallops past his master on this wise :— ; 

Oh ! ship, shall now waves drift thee back into ocean ? 

What wouldst thou? make fast, oh, make fast for the haven! 

Ah! dost thou not see how thy sides 
Are all naked of even the rowers ? 

On the other hand, there is something of the Horatian tone and 
cadence about the metre which he uses for the beautiful Ode on 
the Death of Quinctilius (I. xxiv.) ; and if we are to have metrical 
imitation, there is little to complain of in the metre—hexameters 
and broken hexameters alternately—applied to Ode vii. Book L.; 
ez in that applied to Ode viii. (“ Lydis. dic, per omnes’’), which 


forth 


had it but been rhymed, would have passed muster as a credit. 
able form of English lyric. But even here we think that the 
adoption of a shorter length of line for the odd verses would hayg 
resulted in a closer likeness to Horace; and, on the whole, we 
should say that the weakness of form in this translation generally 
is its undue affection for length of verse, and its undue crowding 
of syllables into separate spaces. 

o turn from the form to the matter and expression, we haye 
much praise to accord to Lord Lytion’s taste and accuracy, and 
few faults to find with his renderings of the original. In 
a single instance can we detect misinterpretation. He may here 
and there choose a reading or interpretation from which one ma 
differ, but he has always some good authority on his side; an 
generally speaking, his own reasoning is so sound that, if we 
did not believe that he specially covets the name of poet, we 
should offer him in preference that of eritic. Nothing can be 
more fairly weighed than the claims of “Te” and “ Me” to 
stand in Ode I. i, 29, “ Me doctarum hederw premia frontium,” 
as discussed in an excursus (pp. 8 and g). On the disputed 
point in IIL. xxvii. 15, “ Teque nec devus vetet ire picus,” we 
should be more grateful for Lord Lytton’s help to the explanation 
of the use of “ levus”—namely, that the woodpecker’s tap, and 
not flight, is here characterized as unlucky, as it is still, he say 
held to be in Italy, especially when heard on the left (or heart) 
side—if it were not that Mr. Munro has cleared up the whole 
question in pp. xxx.—xxxii. of his valuable introduction to Horace, 
Again, Lord Lytton’s grounds for the adoption of Macleane’s 
punctuation in Ode IL xviii. 6—8, 

Larga nec desunt Veneris sodali 

Vina cratere. Vetus ara multo 

Fumat odore, 
differing from the usual punctuation, which makes “ fumat” depend 
on “si” in v. 5, and puts acomma at “crater,” and a period at 
“ odore,” are so reasonable and lucid that we are disposed to accept 
them, especially when supported by the illustration afforded in his 
translation. Apart from verbal or textual criticism, moreover, he 
is very happy and interesting when he discusses such points as the 
association of Mercury and Augustus under the idea of “ Juvenis” 
in the penultimate stanza of the second ode of the First Book, 
The reference, he surmises, must be to the time when young 
Octavius, at the age of twenty, first declared himself Cwsar's 
avenger, at which age his statues present a more godlike face 
than any extant Mercury. <Assuredly this is better than, with 
commentators, to stretch the limits of the age of a juvenis; the 
Augustus of forty-four years would as little represent the youthful 
Mercury, as Mr, Macready, in our younger days, the “Ion” of 
Serjeant Talfourd’s tragedy. Another instance of Lord Lytton’s 
happy manner of discussing points connected with the personages 
in particular odes is his introduction to the Ode to “ Barine” 
(CI. viii.), a name which puzzled Bentley, and set commentators 
on the chase after a new flame of Horace. On all such questions 
Lord Lytton takes a practical common-sense view, as little tram- 
melled by the dicta of scholars as disposed to strike out new 
lights of his own upon slender grounds. 
No writer on Horace that we know of has done him, in so short 
a space, so much justice as Lord Lytton in his Introduction— 
which, indeed, we regard as the cream of his book. In every 
word which he says about the component parts of the Horatian 
charm we cordially agree. The poet’s sympathy with our common 
nature, especially with its agreeable aspects ; his manliness of tone 
and sentiment, and his independence of set schools and teachers; 
his terseness, picturesqueness, and wonderful scenic power, as 
evinced in those presentations of dramatic imagery which, in the 
odes that introduce Regulus, Europa, or the Danaides, are not 
interludes or episodes so much as backbones to the poem; his 
transitions from “ grave to gay, from lively to severe,” and his com- 
binations of tragic and comic force, unequalled save by Shalispeare; 
his felicity of style and diction, of which his choice of epithets de- 
rived from proper names of places is cited as an illustration—all 
these characteristics of Horace’s lyric poetry are treated by Lord 
Lytton with an appreciative but thoroughly discriminative touch. 
It will occur, no doubt, to some who read these translations that 
their author does not always adhere to the terseness of his model. 
In such versions as that of II, xxx. 7-8— 
Usque ego postera 
Crescam laude recens. 
Renewing bloom from praise in after ages, 
My growth through time shall be to tresher youth— 


we seem to lose the explicitness wherewith Horace satisfied 
the claims of a civilized but impatient audience, and to get in 
place of it a sample of elaborate circumlocution. And sometimes, 
as in IL. xv. 4—8, we groan under the undue amplification of 
words that in the original charm by their succinctness. But, on 
the whole, though we cannot rate highly the form and fashion of 
these translations, we cannot deny them the praise of neat and 
well-considered expression, or of poetic force, as apart from the 
metres used, 


WHO'D BE AN AUTHOR?* 
NEN Alice complained to the caterpillar that it was 
extremely inconvenient to be only three inches high, the 
caterpillar replied with much dignity—Mr. Tenniel’s caterpillar 
is exceedingly dignified—that three inches was a very good height 


* Who'd be an Author? By Frank Foster. London: Snow & Co. 1869. 
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indeed. It was, in fact, exactly his own. Mr. D. Puseley, of 21 
Rochester Road, N.W., appears in like manner to have been sit- 
ting for several years past on the top of a special mushroom of his 
own in a state of considerable contentment, supposing himself to 
be an eminent author. Mr. Puseley believes that in lifting the 
yeil which hitherto has concealed his real name and address he is 
disclosing a literary secret only second in its importance to that 
which—now “sixty years since ”—shrouded the author of 
Waverley. Junius may be still in shadow, but “ Frank Foster” is 
revealed. We are not prepared to admit that we never heard of 
Frank Foster. The admission would scarcely he creditable in a 
matter of contemporary history, especially in the face of a dozen 
ges of “ fac-simile signatures of eminent men,” beginning with 
the Archbishops of Canterbury and York and ending with Mr. 
Roebuck, and including in affectionate juxtaposition Mr. Rogers of 
Bishopsgate and Dr. M‘Neile, all testifying more or less explicitly 
to Frank Foster's peculiar merits. We certainly had “ heard of 
the gentleman,” though we cannot lay claim to any intimate ac- 
quaintance with his works; and we had ignorantly, though inno- 
cently, supposed “ Frank Foster” to be his real name. A very 
excellent, well-meaning man in his way, no doubt, but not exactl 
one who, as the old Eton Grammar used to have it, “answereth 
to the question ” “ Who'd be an author?” However, so it fell 
out, that “ between thirty and forty years ago,” Lord—then Mr.— 
Macaulay called one morning at “a mercantile house of consider- 
able magnitude ” and “ with a reputation for safety on a par with 
the national seat of gold ” near which it stood, to see a Scotch lad 
among the clerks for whom he had just obtained an Indian ap- 
pointment. All the other lads, including Frank Foster, stood 
staring at the great man from a respectful distance; and Macaulay 
good-naturedly made them a speech in which, after “ observing ” 
that “commerce is the soul of England’s greatness ”—a remark 
with which we seem to have met elsewhere—he put “the ques- 
tion, open and audible,” “ Who'd be an author?” ‘To which “ the 
answer, circumscribed and inaudible,” was “spontaneously whis- 
red within my aspiring breast,” “I would.” So, like Mr. 
Fenen’s pupils, Frank Foster first heard about an author and 
then went and did it. Macaulay was an author in verse. The 
music of the Lays of Ancient Rome rang in the memories of the 
City clerk; perhaps the rattle of the Cheapside cabs beat time to 
the measure of the “ Cambridge Election,” in some odd corner of 
his brain; and Frank Foster followed, at a humble distance at 
first, but so perseveringly and so successfully, that at last, on De- 
cember 18, 1868, the echoes of St. James’s Hall woke to a stirring 
call, from which we can only quote the opening and closing 
stanzas :-— 
Up, schoolmates! up! at duty’s call 
Once more upon our feet, 
We'll thank kind patrons, one and all, 
For this delightful treat. 
* 
Should friends again with books or clothes 
To honour schools agree, 
O may we strive to be of those 
Who'll come again to tea. 
“At the termination of this song,” we learn, “the Chairman 
said, ‘ Now, children, you are about to be addressed by an old 
friend. If he is not at present Lord Chancellor of England——’ ” 
itis unnecessary to lengthen the quotation, as the uninitiated 
reader would merely turn away with contempt, and the initiated 
insuch matters will have already recognised the cap and bells 
of Lord Shaftesbury jingling in prelude to the tomfoolery of 
“Counsellor Payne.” “ Thirty or forty years” of laborious 
“authorship ” have raised Mr. Puseley to the sublime heights 
on which sits—alone, we had hitherto hoped—the poor joker 
of the metropolitan Bench. And Mr, Puseley is more than 
happy. It is a pity, if we must have modern wearers of the 
motley, that they cannot reach the higher levels of their me- 
dieval predecessors. There was a certain dignity and moral 
courage about the fool of old times. Ifhe was but a hanger-on in 
agreat man’s household, he could give the great man a home- 
thrust of truth and common-sense now and then, and thus assert 
an independent equality with him; but the jester who follows in 
the train of a platform Earl in our day is merely the earl’s 
trumpeter and toady—a position, we should have imagined, some- 
what humiliating both to the “comic man” and to his patron. 
Mr. Puseley has fallen into unfortunate company in his later years. 
There had been a time in his earlier life, as his very unreserved 
autobiography shows us, when his promise was at any rate better 
than this, even if his performance was tinged pretty strongly with 
the grotesque. We have already given a specimen of his poe- 
tical capacity as developed after a course of lessons under Lord 
Shaftesbury and Counsellor Payne. As a companion picture 
exhibiting the pupil of Lord Macaulay as an “ author” in prose, 


. the following “ brief description of My Interview with Mr. Glad- 


stone” may suffice, or more than suffice. It is ushered in with all 
the pomp of capital letters :— 

The time was at hand. Like the boom of a distant cannon, a solemn 
a from Big Ben recorded the final stroke of the appointed hour as the 
“oor of Number 11, Carlton Terrace, opened to the summons of a Glad- 
Stonian visitor. 

The “Gladstonian visitor” might as well, we think, have taken 
the trouble, while he was about it, to ascertain Mr. Gladstone’s 


a accurately ; but fortune was kind, and the narrative pro- 
eds:— 


“Ts Mr, Gladstone within, and disengaged ? ” 
ready and interrogatory reply from a man-servant, evidently well up 


in his duties, was followed by the conveyance of the visitor’s card to head- 
uarters. 

“ Walk this way, Sir, if you please.” 

Responding to the call of the servant I was soon in the presence of his 
master—a statesman who was destined, before the expiration of two years, 
to be Prime Minister of England. Rising from his seat near a table—— 
That will do, we think, without following the interview in 
detail any further. Even with Finlen unforgotten, we cannot 
deny our sympathy to Mr. Gladstone, and we are tempted 
to vary Lord Macaulay’s inquiry, and ask, “Who would be 
a statesman?” Page after page drags on, and “the hand of 
that clock” must have moved onward as relentlessly as on 
a later and more celebrated occasion, till at length, “ after 
the usual parting salute”—is it possible that Mr. Gladstone 
had sunk into a happy half-waking slumber, and was dream- 
ing that his visitor was a Greek Patriarch P—“ ended 
my first and final interview with the Right Hon. William Ewart 
Gladstone.” The “final” character of the interview can only be- 
explained by the hypothesis either that Mr. Gladstone had dis- 
missed Frank Foster, or that Frank Foster had dismissed Mr. 
Gladstone; and we incline to the latter view after obtaining 
an insight into Mr. Paseley’s short and easy method of dealing 
with Prime Ministers when they do not precisely conform to his 
wishes. Mr. Puseley’s cultus of a great man is of the African 
fetish sort. He bows before his idol with an almost abject devo- 
tion, and then he flogs it soundly if it seems to have a will of its 
own. Poor Mr. Disraeli appears to have had a hard time of it after 
his path had crossed Mr. Puseley’s. All the “ eminent persons ” 
whose autographs adorn the volume—and notably Dean Close, who 
has appended to his signature, as if he were setting a copy in small 
text for the use of schools, that “ Frank Foster deserves well of 
his country”—had combined to form a ladder by which Mr. 
Puseley might climb into the Pension List under Lord Derby's 
Premiership. Unluckily Lord Derby “had just resigned” when 
the memorial reached him, but he intimated “that he had 
forwarded it to his successor ” :— 

At the expiration of several months, Mr. Disraeli, on being asked 
whether the memorial had reached its destination, wrote to say it had been 
duly received from Lord Derby, but that he could make no promise of a 

nsion,. 

7 received [continues Mr, Puseley, commenting on this seem, official 
communication as though it were unique of its kind], numerous letters, some 
from eminent men, in which various causes are suggested as reasons for Mr. 
Disraeli not having complied with the prayer of the memorial. But the 
fact that these communications refer to the late Premier in anything but 
complimentary terms must be my excuse for not publishing them. . . . 
Although quite ready, with some of my correspondents, to admit that where 
there is no affinity there can be little sympathy, and that there can be no- 
affinity between the humble compositions of Frank Foster, and the lofty and 
less penetrable oral or written conceptions of Mr. Disraeli, it would, never- 
theless, be impertinent on my part, if not to condemn the decision of the late 
Premier, at least to assume a reason for his having arrived at such decision. 

The “ decision” of Mr. Disraeli, as we have seen, was “that he 
could make no promise of a pension.” We have done our best to 
examine the grounds, as Mr. Puseley has set them forth, on 
which this reticence and hesitation is shown in its true colours as 
a political crime. First, Mr. Puseley had in early life arrived at 
the conclusion that the sixth heaven of “commerce ’—one degree 
only removed from the perfect bliss of the “ proprietor or prin- 
cipal ”—was reserved for “our Mr. A——,” the bagman. He 
“had always considered the most desirable and independent post ” 
(saving as excepted) “to be that of provincial representative of any 
first-class establishment.” Suddenly he was caught up—trans- 
lated—into this Empyrean. The disillusionizing process was 
immediate. The “commercial room” proved not even to be 
Paradise. It was stuffy and sordid with the odours and dinginesses 
of “old desks” and “ dirty driving-boxes,” especially on Sundays. 
Its celestial inhabitants stood in as woful need of reform as 
the rottenest of mundane corporations. Frank Foster—nos et in 
Arcadid—must be the reformer. Le wrote Sketches 
of Commercial Life, price half-a-crown. His brother bagmen 
roundly abused the author, and proposed to horsewhip him if the 
could catch him; but he was protected by his anonymous shield, 
from the shelter of which he only emerged for a moment tu shake 
hands across a private dinner-table with Mr. Cobden, who broke a 
wineglass in the cordiality of his greeting. Previously to this he 
had published an essay on Commercial Morality, which sold; and 
a volume of poems, which did not, And subsequently he produced 
a larger book about the Australian Colonies, and also, as far as we 
can make out, a kind of directory; besides which he appears to- 
have manufactured at various times a great deal of the sort of 
material which is used for tracts and for the padding of third-rate 
magazines, and of which he has thought proper to reprint several 
specimens, thereby giving to his book very much the appearance 
of a commercial traveller's sample case. Mr. Disraeli has clearly 
merited his fall from office, if only because he failed to recognise 
by an immediate pension such literary services to the country 
as we have, however imperfectly, described. And Mr. Gladstone 
may well take warning, unless indeed the “final” interview 
already mentioned has shown him that the warning would come 
too late. 

We can have no literary quarrel with Mr. Puseley. He has 
his own ideas as‘to what constitutes an author, and there can be 
no possible objection to his entertaining them if he likes. If he can 
find a Prime Minister, with or without the assistance of Arch- 
bishops and members of Parliament of an advanced Radical type, 
amiable enough to place his name on the Pension List, we can 
have no objection to that. But the handful of chaff which he 
has thrown into the air by the publication of this very odd mis- 
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cellany of twaddle, lithographs, and cartes de visite serves to 
indicate the action of a strong and very undesirable current in the 
lower atmosphere of modern literature. No one can have the 
most superficial acquaintance with the mental condition of our large 
middle classes without perceiving a great and widening gulf which 
separates reading from education. Academies and the three R’s 
have achieved at least the very definite “results ” of showing that 
the outside and merely mechanical appliances of education may be 
brought to a very respectable degree of perfection without any 
corresponding development of intellectual power. A multitude 
which has learned to read, and according to its lights to like read- 
ing, without having learned to reason, and which seems to have 
adopted in sober earnest the maxim of the pseudo-Byron, that 
“ thinking is but an idle waste of thought,” has created a demand 
for a species of literature of which it is the mission of Mr. Puseley 
and his like to produce a vast, and to all appearance an inex- 
haustible, supply. A good deal of this unquestionably pays, and if 
a large sale is to be taken as the standard of eminence in “ author- 
ship” its purveyors may, in some cases, be highly distinguished 
writers; but so far as the hitherto received canons of literary 
criticism may be accepted as guides, we must express our convic- 
tion that Mr. Puseley is entitled to the name of an “author,” 
which he assumes so much to his own satisfaction, in just the 
same sense as the designer for the Illustrated Police News is 
entitled to the name of an artist, or as Lloyd's Weekly Newspaper, 
which stares at us from every dead wall and deafens us every 
Sunday morning of our lives, is entitled to be cunsidered as a 
leading representative of English journalism, 


THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE TALMUD.* 


Pyro study of the Semitic languages has lately entered upon 
a period of revival which must be hailed with extreme sutis- 
faction, and which is already bearing abundant fruit both on the 
Continent and in our own country. We need only quote the 
names of Messrs. Ad. Franck, Dukes, Rappoport, and Deren- 
bourg abroad, to recall to the mind of the reader works of the 
most important character; whilst Dr. Ginsburg and Mr. Deutsch 
at home have obtained great and deserved reputation by their 
learned researches on the Jewish Kabbalah and the Talmud. 
Amongst our French neighbours, where the Government is always 
foremost in encouraging and rewarding the labours of savants, the 
impulse given to the study of Hebrew lore has been carried on 
with special vigour, and the interesting volume of which we 
have now to speak is one of the latest results of this movement. 
In the year 1863 the Académie des Inscriptions et Belles- 
Lettres offered one of the annual prizes at its disposal to the 
author of the best essay on the geography, the topography, 
and the history of Palestine derived from the two Talmuds, the 
Midraschim, and the various books of Jewish traditions. The 
facts collected from these different sources were to be discussed 
thoroughly, arranged in asystematic form, and compared with the 
data supplied by Josephus, Eusebius, St. Jerome, and other his- 
torians. The field, it will be seen, was wide enough, and the 
difficulties it presented were of no common order. We know not 
how many competitors presented themselves, but the prize was 
adjudged to M. Adolph Neubauer for a work the first volume of 
which alone is as yet printed, and which the learned author will, 
we hope, be encouraged to continue. 

Since the publication of Mr. Deutsch’s remarkable article on 
the Talmud in the Quarterly Review, most English readers are 
familiar with the leading characteristics of the great monuments 
of Jewish tradition; but at the time when M. Neubauer wrote his 
preface the case was quite different; he addressed himself, besides, 
to French hiterati, and it was natural that, before submitting to 
them the results he had obtained, he should point out briefly the 
relative merits of the various documents he had had to analyse. 
The introduction to M. Neubauer’s Mémoire sur la Géographie du 
Talmud is, in fact, a short sketch of the history of Jewish litera- 
ture, beginning with the return of the people of God from the 
Babylonish captivity, and ending at the epoch when the earliest 
elements of the Talmud made their appearance. 

The Sopherim, or Scribes, instituted by Esdras, whose mission 
it was to multiply copies of the Pentateuch and to explain the 
text of the law, are noticed first. Written with the greatest 
brevity, the precepts contained in the Books of Moses, like the 
legislative enactments of most nations, could be interpreted from 
different points of view, and could sometimes be made to bear the 
most contradictory meanings. For instance, we read in the twelfth 
chapter of Deuteronomy, verse 21, the following injunction :— 
“. . . Then thou shalt kill of thy herd and of thy flock, which 
the Lord hath given thee, as I have commanded thee. .. .” 
These words tell us nothing, however, as to the manner in which 
the animal was to be killed; but here the Sopherim stepped in, 
and quoted a tradition delivered to Moses on Mount Sinai, which 
was to be regarded as no less binding on the faithful than the text 
itself. Exactly the same may be said of the traditions which 
serve to explain the Zend-Avesta; they are placed by commen- 
tators and glossographers under the sanction of Zoroaster, and 
thus a higher degree of authority is secured to them than if they 
had been merely offered as the opinions of fallible mortals. In 
India, again, the same thing occurs; the authors of the principal 
Upanishads are still unknown, and as these books treat of the 
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profoundest questions of religion and philosophy, it may have 
been prudent to leave their origin surrounded by a mystery which 
commanded the reverence of the ignorant multitude. 

It is difficult, says M. Neubauer, to know anything certain about 
the duties and occupations of “ the great synagogue.” One of its 
most important tasks was to settle the canon of the Scriptures 
and here the difficulties with which it had to contend were 
by no means slight. The mystical books—that is to say, the 
prophecy of Ezekiel, the Song of Songs, and the Book of Ecele- 
siastes—might, under the treatment of certain interpreters, haye 
assumed a character very far from according with the principles of 
strict orthodoxy ; they were therefore at first excluded from the 
sacred canon. When, after some time, they took their place on 
the rolls of the Jewish Scriptures, the consequences which cautious 
doctors of the law had anticipated came to pass; for the whole system 
of philosophy known by the name of Kabbalah sprang up from 
the vision of the prophet Ezekiel; and the wildest possible 
hermeneutics, traced back to God himself, served as a substratum 
for a doctrine which has numbered amongst its adherents, not on} 
Jews, but Christians such as Raymond Lully, Cornelius Agrippa, 
Robert Fludd, and Henry More. 

M. Neubauer’s next remarks are suggested by the Targum, 
or Chaldaic translation of the Pentateuch, which was in all 
probability the first literary production of the Jews after their 
return from the Babylonish captivity. The public reading of the 
Scriptures in the various synagogues was accompanied by com- 
mentaries or practical applications which received the name of 
Siphré Agadatha or Halakha, according as they referred to the 
narrative part of the Old Testament or to the precepts of the Pen- 
tateuch. ‘The Agadist enjoyed full liberty in his interpretation of 
the prophets, so long as he did not venture upon any state- 
ment contradicting the Law properly so called. And is it not 
natural, M. Neubauer observes, that the chiefs of the synagogues, 
the doctors who spoke with all the authority-that learning and 
experience can give, should draw from the sacred Scriptures sub- 
jects which found astriking and often painful commentary in the 
events then taking place around a persecuted people? The his- 
tory of Joseph, that of Moses, the entrancing description of the 
passage of the Red Sea and of the subsequent forty years’ wan- 
dering through the wilderness, seemed to have found their exact 
counterpart in the vicissitudes of the children of Abraham under 
the successive sway of the Persians, the Greeks, and the Romans; 
and therefore the events of days long gone by were fraught for 
them with lessons of repentance, of encouragement, and of trust in 
Jehovah. 

We shall not follow M. Neubauer in his remarks, however 
interesting, on the Halakha, but we must quote what he says 
about the character of oral tradition. The Sadducees possessed a 
written recveil of glosses on the Pentateuch ; the Pharisees, on the 
contrary, did not admit that oral tradition should be committed 
to writing. Was it because, following the example of the Egyp- 
tian priests, they wished to enjoy the monopoly of science? or 
did they fear lest, by the errors of —- or by falsifications 
made on purpose, another schism should take place? Between 
these two hypotheses it is difficult to decide. emory played an 
important part in the Jewish schocls, and Eastern people, gene- 
rally speaking, cultivate that faculty with great perseverance and 
success. From their earliest childhood the children were pro- 
bably accustomed to learn by heart the interpretation of the law. 
Even now the scholars of the Talmud have committed that im- 
mense work almost entirely to memory. Quote to them a pas- 
sage, and they will tell you immediately in what page it is to be 
found. The same thing has happened in India, and on the banks of 
the Ganges it is through efforts of memory that the greater part of 
a rich literature has been handed down to us. 

M. Neubauer, quoting M. Jost (Geschichte des Judenthums und 
seiner Sciten), says that the Pharisees took very little interest in 
politics, and that therefore their discussions on the Halakha, 
although really useful as safeguards against the destruction of the 
Jewish community, were apparently most trifling in their cha- 
racter. The doctors of the law said to John Hyrcanus, “ Thou 
mayest keep the crown, but leave to others the superiority of the 
Kehouna (the dignity of the priesthood).” They felt still more in- 
disposed to attempt a plan of political reconstruction when they 
saw the foreign Herod ascend the throne, backed by the influence 
of the Romans. It would be difficult to quote a single fact prov- 
ing that the Pharisees took a share in any political commotion; 
the utmost they ventured to do was to prohibit their fellow- 
countrymen from collecting taxes on behalf of the Romans; and 
between this probibition and the refusal to pay taxes there is, as 
M. Neubauer remarks, a wide difference. 

Mr. Deutsch’s article on the Talmud, already referred to, may 
serve as our excuse for merely mentioning here the French savant's 
short but complete notice of the same work. With reference, how- 
ever, to the subject specially treated in the book which we are now 
reviewing, we should say that the Talmud of Babylon is far more 
important than that of Jerusalem. It abounds in Agadic infor- 
mation of the most various kinds. The scholars who flocked to 
Babylon from all countries, from Armenia, Asia Minor, Persia, 
Syria, and the vast region between the Euphrates and the Tigris, 
brought with them, not only the decisions of their particular 
schools, but also details about various sciences, and curious facts 
as to the customs, the traditions, and the religious systems of 
the heathen people amongst whom they lived. It must not be 
thought that the Talmud, notwithstanding its extent, contains 
anything like a regular cyclopedia where all the sciences are 
regularly classified and discussed. The details of which we have 
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subjects, are only introduced incidentally @ propos of some Agadic 
interpretation requiring the mention of this or locality. 
The only direct statements we find relate, first, to Palestine, 
its frontiers, its rivers, the physical characteristics of Judea, 
Galilee, and Perea, the description of a few cities mentioned 
jn the Bible, with the indication of their more modern names ; 
and secondly, to Babylonia, one passage mentioning the fron- 
tiers of that country. Even in these texts, says M. Neubauer, 
the writers have by no means the intention of discussing geo- 

aphy for its own sake. The topographical particulars they 

ive are stated merely because it was necessary to identify certain 

religious observances of a local character. ‘Thus, in the case of 
Palestine and Syria, the geographical details supplied are natu- 
rally connected with the assessment of the various contributions 
made for the support of the Temple and of the Levites. In treating 
of Babylonia, the commentator names the districts where the Jews 
had least intermingled with the surrounding population. 

The remarks we have just made show the comparative barren- 
ness of the Talmudic writings on historical and geographical topics ; 
but besides the paucity of the details given, there are difficulties 
of a more serious kind which render the critic’s task extremely 
delicate and puzzling. The indications of the same place are often 

rovokingly various, and there is no possible clue which can deter- 

mine our choice of one name rather than another. It is in the 
writing of geographical names especially that copyists have com- 
mitted the greatest number of blunders ; and, so far as the Talmud 
of Jerusalem is concerned, there does not exist a single manu- 
script which could help us to ascertain the true reading. The 
MSS. of the Talmud of Babylon are not numerous, indeed, but they 
have not been minutely examined. Notwithstanding all these 
difficulties, however, M. Neubauer has attempted to deal with the 
problem set by the Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, 
and his work is very satisfactory. The first book, treating of the 
geography of Palestine, is divided into seven chapters. After a 
general sketch of the whole country, Judea, Samaria, Galilee, 
and Perea are successively reviewed. This fourfold division is 
that of Josephus, and in describing each district M. Neubauer has, 
so far as he could, preserved the ‘Talmudic distinction between the 
hilly country, the plain, and the valleys. A separate chapter is 
reserved for places which are not clearly identified; and finally, 
arésumé of all the observations made concludes this section of the 
work, The second, comprising five chapters, followed by two 
appendices, treats of the different countries beyond the limits of 
Palestine a mention of which occurs in the Talmudic writings. 

That a great deal of the information which M. Neubauer gives us 
is of a conjectural character must not be wondered at. Even Jeru- 
salem, the city of God, receives scarcely any mention in the 
treatises from which the present volume is compiled. Only the 
edifices built upon Mount Moriah are described with the slightest 
details, and these details, however interesting, are not of a 
strictly geographical character. It is rather curious that the 
Talmudists should have reserved all their powers of description 
‘towns and regions out of Palestine. In some cases the observa- 
uons they make are really highly interesting from the geographical 
and ethnographical point of view; in others, merely the names of 
the places are given, and all identification is impossible. 

The notes added by M. Neubauer to his work show an immense 
amount of careful reading, and the two indices (English and 
— which terminate it will be found of great use by the 
student, 


MARY STANLEY.* 

HERE is an undeniable advantage in fiction founded on a 

realistic basis ; not necessarily on an historic basis, but rather 
an ethnological one—fiction which weaves into the story inci- 
dental touches of foreign habits and customs, and traits of national 
character, and so secures at least the interest which comes from 
novelty of accessories, if it has not that which comes from the 
intrinsic worth of the subject. Mary Stanley, a story of Russian 
life, has this advantage. It contains excellently touched bits 
bearing upon the people and country of which it treats; but those 
are the best which are the simplest and least dramatic—just those 
homely little touches which give the manner of speech and 
thought and outside bearing of the people; while the pseudo- 
history, the melodramatic portions, and the story itself, are essen- 
tially commonplace and below par. It is to be regretted that the 
author did not throw her experiences into a more direct form 
than that of a novel. She has quick perception, and the power of 
describing clearly what she sees, but she cannot delineate cha- 
tacter without a model; her plot is a very shaky piece of mosaic 
work; her scenes are but lamely put together; and her style is, to 
say the least of it, peculiar. Still, we condone all these offences 
against the canons of her art for the sake of the excellences that 
remain behind; for if Donskoy and Ilinsky, Mr. Howard, Anna, 
and even Mary herself, are more unpleasant or less natural than 
need be, Ivan is to the life; and one grain of gold outweighs in 
value many handfuls of chaff. 

The story is laid in the years 1822 and onward, and opens 
with the leave-taking of Mary Stanley, the English governess, 
Who is quitting the family of Baron Poushkin, now that the two 
daughters Anna and Elena have gone beyond her care, to take 
Suit and service in the household of Count Golovin, generally 
called the Terrible, chief of the secret police at St. Peters- 
burg. All save Anna, the fascinating coquette and moral 


"* Mary Stanley; or, the Secret Ones. 3 vols. London : Chapman & Hall. 


serpent of the family, are sorry to part from Mary; and none 
more sorry than the serfs, who crowd the yard to wish her 
God speed. “The Lord bless the good English barishnia!” they 
say, weeping and wailing as if each were losing a choice and 
special friend. Among them is one Timoushka, a sturdy young 
fellow, bold and honest but sour and sullen, who, falling on his 
knees, says, “I have never knelt before, but you are godlike, 
and I may kneel to you;” which strikes us as being singularly 
unlike what a Russian serf would do or say. He pulls up, how- 
ever, into the beaten Russian track when, in answer to Mary’s 
exhortation to have courage and to remember “ there is a God above 
to shield” (poor Timoushka is often knouted), he utters the well- 
known formula, “Ah! but God is high and the Tzar is far!” 
Mary’s escort on the long and wearisome winter journey from 
Berezovka to St. Petersburg is one Ivan, # silent, sturdy, gigantic 
man, the terrible Count Golovin’s confidential steward; whose 
fidelity to his master’s wishes, and the religious veneration not 
unmixed with fear in which he holds him, are very well given. 
Ordered by the Count to treat Mary as one of “the family,” his 
contempt for a woman and his abhorrence of a “ foul foreigner” 
are at comical war with his obedience. He will stand bareheaded 
in the cruel cold before the barishnia, and when Mary desires him 
to cover his head, he answers her sharply, that he is ordered to 
treat her like one of “the family,” and rebukes her sternly when 
she ventures to oppose her desire to the master’s commands. 
Suddenly he says, staring at her fixedly :— 


“T have the honour to inform your honour that your honour’s nose is 
frozen.” Mary burst into a fit of laughing, she could not help it; Ivan was 
so funny in his ways and words. But she soon mastered herself and 
answered, “Oh! that is nothing.” And she was about to step into the 
post-house, when Ivan planted himself in her way, and barricaded the 
door with his huge bulk, saying gravely, “I assure your honour it is no 
laughing matter. You see, his highness will not like to have a noseless 
lady in his family.” “A noseless lady!” cried Mary, half amused and 
half frightened. “You see it is not a beautiful thing to see at the best of 
times, and it would not be pleasant for their young highnesses. Indeed, 
your honour, it would be quite out of the question.” Mary thought that 
ivan was joking, but he looked too serious for that. “What do you 
mean?” she asked. “If you go into the warm post-house as you are, your 
honour will lose your nose ; and, you see, I shall have to answer for it to his 
highness.” The thought of Ivan’s having to answer for her nose tickled 
Mary. Still, she was alarmed; she bethought herself that her nose was 
worth more to her than “his highness.” So she rubbed her nose with a 
handful of snow. “ Now, your honour, you see, I shall have the comfort 
of knowing that we shall not lose a part of you by the way, but deliver you 
over, sound and whole, to his highness,” said Ivan. Was he laughing ? 
Mary looked into his face; it was as grave and grim as ever. She then 
went into the post-house ; and Ivan followed her, carrying a large travellin 
case and a well-filled bag. The room which they entered was small, but 
the warmer. Ivan put the case and the bag on a bench, and then, —e 
towards the saints’ images in the corner opposite the door, crossed hii 
devoutly. These images are to be found in every house, and almost in 
every room, in Russia; and no Russian will enter a house without crossing 
himself before them. Having paid his respects to God, Ivan set about 
performing his duty to his master’s English governess. He brought his 
heels sharply together, stood bolt upright, with his arms hanging straight 
down at his sides, and then gave her a formal military salute. as he not 
to behave to her as “ one of the family ? ” 


If all the history of the English barishnia had been as well 
done as this passage, Mary Stanley would have been undeniably 
first-rate; but when the authoress leaves what she knows for 
what she imagines, she makes a sad mess of it, and comes down 
from excellence to something below mediocrity, She commits 
the usual mistake of literary beginners in painting her heroes as 
too heroic and her villains as too villanous. Count Golovin the 
Terrible, especially, is one of the impossible characters in which 
women delight. Strong, dauntless, just, mysterious, with the 
nerves of a lion and the heart of a woman, a fiend in repute and 
an angel in character, he isthe human Omniscience and Omnipo- 
tence of the book ; continually turning up at the right moment and 
in all manner of disguises; apparently knowing everything about 
everybody throughout the length and breadth of Holy Russia, 
and acquainted even with the traditions and troubles of Mary’s 
schooldays in Engiand, as well as with her smallest actions, and 
her very thoughts at the present time. His young wife, who 
adores but does not understand him, and who is a beautiful, 
amiable, impulsive, and kittenish kind of creature, runs some risk 
with a certain love-making cousin of her’s, Prince Donskoy—“ the 
wolf,” as Mary calls him—one of the mauvais sujets of the book, 
from which, however, Mary and Ivan together save her before 
much harm is done. This Prince Donskoy—whose name, we take 
it, the authoress selected as a suggestion of donkey—is, however, 
a mere pasteboard donkey, hung on pins and jerked by strings. 
He has no substance, no pith. A would-be seducer and fine 
gentleman, he suffers himself to be entrapped into the most humili- 
ating situations, and when caught takes refuge in tears or sulks, 
Cowardice, bragging, and falsehood are the three predominant 
characteristics of this worthy; just as intrigue, treachery, and 
an all-pervading dishonour are those of Prince Ilinsky. And 
Prince Ilinsky 1s no more satisfactory as a portrait than is his 
enemy and rival Prince Donskoy; being simply an ugly mask 
with nothing behind it. The character of Mary too, though 
meant to be admirable, does not to our mind fulfil its intention. 
She is one of those exasperatingly straightforward and conscien- 
tious young women who are for ever bearing testimony and lifting 
up their voices against habits of thought and manners unlike those 
to which they have been accustomed. She is more irritable, too, 
than is consistent with good breeding or her position, and brim- 
ful of that Britannic self-sufficiency the funniest part of which 
is the complete obliviousness of its possessor as to the eflect it 
produces on others. At first starting she has a trial of moral 
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strength with old Ivan, which nearly costs them all their lives. 


She persists in going on, against his remonstrances and entreaties 
to return, warned as he is by certain signs in the sky which she, 
in her ignorance and obstinacy, neither understands nor regards. 


So they go on, and are caught in a metel, or hurricane, and just | 
| various functions are delegated, interspersed with valuable 


escape being frozen to death on the one hand, and being eaten by 
the wolves on the other. It does not help us to like her better 
that the authoress gives her a due share of English pluck, and 
makes her fire off a pistol and kill a wolf. The whole incident is 
such a disagreeable revelation of character that we feel no mere 
personal courage can atone for it. The authoress thinks ditfe- 
rently; and evidently does not see that she has drawn a prig in 
the English barishnia, who relies more on her own ignorance than 


on the knowledge of others, who lays down the law even to the | 
Terrible himself, and who, wrapped up in self-righteousness, does | 


not see the other side of any question, and cannot understand 
what others feel, nor how she affects them by her demeanour. 


For our own part, we confess we should immensely dislike such a | 
governess under our roof; and we do not wonder that at last | 


even the foolish young princess got jealous of her. 


Here, again, is a defect in the conduct of the story. Count | 
| mitted, over Reformatory Schools and Refuges, as well as Peni- 


Golovin’s wife is a princess in her own right, herself née Donskoy, 


and cousin to the “wolf” from whom Mary and Ivan save the | 
too credulous lamb; but, highbred princess as she is, she and the | 


English governess are tremendous friends, and call each other by 
their Christian names almost at first going off, and are altogether 


more like two gushing schoolgirls than mistress and governess, | 


And Mary lifts up her voice and bears testimony, in season and 


out of season, and asserts her Britannic independence and her | 


Britannic will of iron with the most unbending firmness, and talks 


religion and morality to the Terrible, and gives him much good | 


advice in their lengthy interviews together, when suddenly, for no 
special reason, and with nothing to lead up to it, the princess be- 
comes madly jealous of her, and Mary is thrust into the cold and 
disgraced. This is towards the end of the story—what we may 
call the beginning of the end. ‘The Count has joined the band of 


conspirators called the “ Union,” the same whom, as chief of the | 
secret police, he had been long watching and warning; and he | 


confides this dangerous secret to Mary, who urges him to carry 
it to his wife also. When he goes on this errand at her request, 
his wife repulses him angrily, and before he has time to smooth 
down her ruffled feathers and set things straight, he is sent for by 
the new Emperor Nicholas, and commanded to accept the task of 
governing the country. This he refuses; but retakes his old place 
as chief of the secret police, whence he has been ousted by the 
shallow and unscrupulous Ilinsky. The “Union” is about to 
rise in one huge revolt. Golovin the Terrible, who had joined 
them only after his resignation of the headship of the secret 
police, now withdraws on the plea that Nicholas, and not Constan- 
tine, is Emperor; wherefore there is hope for the country without 
bloodshed. He goes alone to his old comrades, is knocked 
down senseless, and remains senseless while the celebrated revolt 
and the massacre go on. “ Marble face,” as the authoress likes 


to call Nicholas, with one of the queer Carlylese echoes she affects | 


in her style, is dissatisfied with the Terrible’s account of how he 
had been spending his time during these critical hours ; and orders 
him, with some others, to Siberia forthwith. The Terrible in- 
dulges himself by stalking out of the kingly presence like a king 
on his own account ; and endures various indignities, at the hands 


| public departments or private societies. 
| operations of the Executive Committee and the various Sub. 


of “petty judge” and others, with heroic sublimity. The poor 
— dies; and a little serf child, whom the Terrible in one of 


is disguises had taken away from Baron Poushkin’s estate, and | 


brought up on his own, turns out to be his legitimate daughter 


by a former wife ; and is as beautiful, refined, accomplished, and | 
well bred as if she had been always treated as a young lady of 

high descent, and never set to sleep with the dogs, never beaten | 
by every one high and low as the common property for all to | 
thrash, never half-starved, and never made lower than the lowest | 


serf ; but coming up to her circumstances in the finest way possible. 


Mary marries Mr. Howard, an ungainly caricature of a man with | 


a heart of gold, whom once, when wrapped in his furs, she had 
mistaken for a wild beast. 
the “ Unionists,” goes to Siberia. Elena marries another carica- 


flogged to death by Timoushka in revenge for a flogging she had 
ordered to be given his sister. 

If the lady who has written Mary Stanley, apparently in part from 
experience, would give us something rigidly within the limits of 


her own knowledge, and leave out all melodrama and imagination, | 


she would do far better than she has done in her first venture. 
The world is never weary of knowledge pleasantly conveyed, and 
every one is greedy for novelty; but though graphic sketches 


of foreign life and manners are always new and always instructive, | 


inferior novels are neither one nor the other; and the danger is 
that, in the mass of inferiority, the good points scattered through 
the whole will get overlooked, and that people who read only for 
the story will not value the accessories as they deserve. And 
there are good points in this story, and promise of better things 
to come with diligence and care. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE, 
igen Report of the Prison Association of New York* is a 


very interesting and characteristic work. Like most American | 


* Twenty-fourth Annual Report of the Prison Association of New York, 
and accompanying Documents for 1868. Albany: The Argus Company. 
London: Sampson Low, Son, & Marston. 1869. 


Her first lover, Count Olénin, one of | 
_and whom, therefore, neither party dreams of displacing. 


ture, this time a Russian; and Anna, now Princess Donskoy, is | 
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Reports it goes very far beyond the formal limits which English 


routine assigns to such documents, whether emanating from 
To a mere record of the 


Committees to which, by the constitution of the Society, its 


criticisms on the working of the penal code and prison discipline 
of the State, are appended a variety of papers and communications 
from all quarters, bearing on different subjects connected with 
the duties of the Association. That body itself is peculiarly 
American. Incorporated by an Act of the State Legislature, it is 
nevertheless as strictly a voluntary and charitable society as an 

of the numerous benevolent associations which have in this 
country received a similar charter from the Crown; but it has 
entrusted to it a kind of power, and a species of semi-public, 
semi-oflicial functions, such as the jealousy of Parliament would 
hardly consent to commit to any authority not directly responsible 
for their exercise. Over all the prisons within the State, of 
whatever class, from the State Prison, answering to our convict 
establishments at Pentonville, Millbank, and Dartmoor, down to 
the county gaols to which the lowest class of offenders are com- 


tentiaries and Houses of Correction, the Association exercises a 
sort of semi-official supervision, unaccompanied by any coercive 
jurisdiction, but enabling it to report on the effect of existin 
arrangements, and to recommend such legislative or administrative 
action as may appear expedient. It takes upon itself to aid and 
watch over discharged prisoners; to send them back to their 
homes, or find honest work for those who are really desirous to 
reform. Another and not less useful function is one that is left 
wholly unperformed in this country. We have a thorough in- 
spection of prisons by officers appointed by the Government; we 
have a Discharged Prisoners’ Aid Society ; but the fate of accused 


| persons is left entirely to their own efforts or those of their friends, 


and depends solely on the professional exertions of a lawyer, when 
means are found to employ one, or on the penetration of the magi 

strate, who can never go beyond the evidence actually brought 
before him. The New York Association, by its agents, undertakes 
an inquiry into such cases as appear to deserve it; hears what the 
accused has to say for himself; follows up any clue that he may be 
able to aflord; and in many cases has been able to establish the 
innocence of men who, if left to their own unaided resources, 
would have had little chance of escape, while in many more it has 
enabled the Court to distinguish between hardened guilt and the 
errors of utter ignorance or desperate need, and to adjust its sen- 
tence to the actual circumstances of the culprit. Not the least 
interesting portion of the Report of the Committee is that which 
relates a number of instances, selected from a much larger mass, in 
which the Society’s agents have been able thus to rescue innocence 
from ruin, or to secure a chance of redemption for a fallen man 
whose offence, when the whole truth was brought out and made 
known, appeared to indicate much more of misfortune than of guilt. 
Like nearly all thoughtful Americans who, not being actually 
involved in the eager strife of party, or interested in the jobbery 
which attends it, yet take such a part in public duties as to be 
brought into contact with the abuses which arise out of it, the 
Committee are strongly impressed by the mischievous results of 
the American system of popular government, which renders nearly 
every post in the service, whether of the State or the Union, de- 
pendent either on a direct election, or indirectly on the issue of party 
conflicts. The consequence is, that every place, from the highest to 
the lowest, however unconnected with politics, must be filled by a 
keen politician, and filled, therefore, with very much less regard to 
the nature of the office and the qualities it requires than to the 
claims and influence of the candidate. The Committee look envi- 
ously on the English system, which, without diminishing in the least 
the influence of public opinion or the wholesome earnestness of party 
struggles for public objects, yet removes the general business of 
administration beyond the sphere of party, and secures to the 
State in every department the services of men chosen for their fit- 
ness, or fitted to their duties by mere length of experience, with 
whom it is a point of honour to serve all parties with equal fidelity, 


The Report contains, as we have said, a collection of communica- 
tions bearing on the general subject of penal discipline, and relating 
the experience of other States and countries. From every State of 
the Union the Committee has sought, and from most it has received, 
some account of the system therein pursued. From Mr. M. D. Hi 
comes a letter on Adult Reformatories; from Miss Florence Hill a 
most careful and interesting history of the admirable institutions 
of Mettray ; from the Governor of the Liverpool Borough Prison & 
detailed description of its discipline. We have also a paper 
on Prison Lite in Great Britain, and several essays by the 
Corresponding Secretary, one of which does full justice to the 
merits of the Irish system, at present probably the most successful 
in existence, and the model to which other countries, in their 
efforts at prison reform, whether consciously or unintentionally, 
are gradually approaching. There are papers on the penal systems 
of Irance, Prussia, and Denmark, written by men directly in- 
terested in the administration of those systems; and letters from 
such men as Mr. J. 8. Mill, Sir Walter Crofton, and other eminent 
correspondents, bringing the light of their special knowledge or 
experience to bear in aid of the labours of the Association. It is 
not easy to over-estimate the service which the existence of such 


| a body, annually publishing «a volume so full of information on 
_ all points, and collecting the experiences of all countries and the 
| advice of all the best authorities, is likely to render in enlightening 
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and directing the judgment of those in whose hands the guidance 
of opinion and action on these questions must mainly rest. ’ 

According to her citizens, Colorado offers a field for immigration, 
and a prospect for the employment both of labour and capital, 
unrivalled, not only in America, but in the world. This new State, 
situate in the very centre of the continent, and forming, both in a 

graphical, and perhaps hereafter in a political, sense, the key- 
stone of the Union, lies half on either side of the Sierra Madre, 

of the great central chain of mountains which separates the 
Pacific States from the older portion of the country. It is the only 
State which cannot be said to belong to any of the grand natural 
divisions of the American empire, and may thus one day serve as a 
link to unite them all; it is a State which cannot be called more 
Northern than Southern, and can be claimed neither by the Pacific 
nor by the Mississippi aggregation of States ; which, in the event of 
a dissolution of the Union, must probably be rent in sunder, and 
which, therefore, if it ever acquire the strong individuality and 
vital unity characteristic of most of the older and many among 
the newer States, may exercise a powerful influence in preventing 
or postponing a division. On the other hand, the very fact that it 
is thus separated into two distinct portions by so ditlicult a barrier 
may not es yee Pope its ever attaining the character of an 
integral and indivisible political entity. In the meantime, of its 
immediate promise as a field for emigration, and of the abundant 
profit which its vast and varied resources offer to the enterprise of 
those who shall bring capital and labour to bear on their develop- 
ment, there seems to be no doubt whatever. The climate is mild, 
dry, and healthy. The mountains are rich in the precious metals, 
and afford scope for an almost indefinite extension of mining 
enterprise; needing only better machinery, more effective pro- 
cesses, and cheaper labour, in order to extract from the ore, now 
half wasted, all that it is capable of yielding. The “ parks,” or 
table lands, afford pasture all the year round for an indefinite 
number of cattle, and stock-raising promises fabulous rates of 
profit with comparatively little trouble. Other portions of the 
State are equally well suited to agriculture, for whose products 
her mining settlements offer an immediate, and the Pacific Rail- 
way, connecting her with Chicago and the East, an unlimited 
ultimate demand. In reading such works as the one before us* it 
is impossible not to marvel at the absence of arrangement and co- 
operation, of forethought and energy, in the larger concerns of 
humanity which render it possible that so much wealth should be 
lying unused, or even running to waste—like one famous petro- 
Jeum spring—within a month's journey from lands where labourers 
starve on a weekly pittance of less than they could earn per day 
in a climate not less agreeable, and under hardships scarcely 
greater, than those of their native land. 

We do not wonder at the boastful spirit in which Americans 
regard the achievement which has rendered a journey from New 
York to San Francisco scarcely more difficult, however much 
longer, than one from London to Aberdeen. 
distance traversed, the vast heights ascended, the variety of scenery 
through which the line passes, the resources of the country it has 
opened to settlement, justify the pride with which the Pacific 
Union Railway is regarded, and reconcile us to the exultant and 
somewhat “high falutin’” style of the first Guide to the line that 
has come under our notice. We do not doubt that ere long the 
adventurous spirit of English travellers, and the activity of 
American men of business, as well as the rush cf American 
“pioneers,” will make the hitherto almost unknown lands through 
which the giant of railways passes as well known to us as 
Germany or Sweden, and create a demand for Guides more pro- 
portioned to the vastness of the subject than the small and some- 
what trifling volume before us.t Of still smaller size and humbler 
pretensions is a Tourist’s Guide { to the Hudson, the St. Lawrence, 
Lake George, and other favourite resorts of American tourists 
during the summer season; a work intended and adapted for 
merely practical use, and as uninteresting to the general reader as 
it will prove convenient to the traveller who may meditate a visit 
to the Atlantic States. 

_There is something repugnant to all generous minds in bitter 
diatribes, even when substantially just, on a fallen cause and its 
unfortunate leaders. If those diatribes proceed from open enemies, 
it is still unpleasant to read what can have no other effect than to 
rekindle passions which had better be left to subside, and to 
exacerbate misfortunes already sufliciently severe. Only the most 

ted admirers of the North can enjoy the generality of Northern 
works on the late war, or fail to respect the dignified if mournful 
silence of the conquered Southerners. But when a Southern 
writer descends to flatter the victors by way of indulging more 
ellectively his animosity against the leaders of his own people, 
the mind’ must be prejudiced indeed which can read his lucubra- 
tions with any other feeling than that of unmixed disgust. The 
attempts of Mr. Pollard to vilify the champions of “the Lost 
Cause” are too coarse and spiteful to mislead any thoughtful 
reader; and the unswerving confidence reposed by the Southern 
People, from first to last, in President Davis, and the relations of 


* Colorado; its Resources, Parks, and Prospects as a New Field for 
ton, with an Account of the T'renchara and Costilla Estates in the 
Sax Leis Park, By William Blackmore. London: Sampson Low, Son, 
& Marston. 
.t The Pacific Railroad Open. How to Go and What to See. Guide for 
‘Travel to and through Western America. By Samuel Bowles, Author of 
_ Across the Continent,” &c. Boston: Fields, Osgood, & Co, London: 
Tritbner & Co, 1869. 
Ej The Summer Tourist’s Pocket Guide to American Watering-Places. By 
. I lepple Hall, Editor of “ Handbook for American Travellers,” &c. New 
ork: Cathcart & Hall. London: Sampson Low, Son, & Marston. 1869. 


intimate trust and mutual esteem which subsisted between him and 
the military chiefs on whom the affections of the South are still 
set, form a conclusive answer to the ungenerous taunts which throw 
on him the responsibility of an inevitable defeat, and charge with 
timid and interested self-seeking the man who of all pr did 
and suffered most for his country. We might possibly suppose 
Mr. Pollard honest, if bitter personal enmity is ever Factly 
honest, in his endeavour to charge upon Mr. Davis the failure of 
Secession. But when we find him suggesting that from the first 
the President anticipated defeat, and was seeking to curry favour 
with the North in order to secure his personal safety; when we 
find advanced as a proof of this charge his persistent refusal to 
sanction a system of sanguinary reprisals, or to execute the laws of 
the Confederate Congress denouncing death against the officers of 
negro regiments, and when we find at the same time that the 
hearty assent of the Commander-in-Chief and the ablest Generals 
of the Confederacy to the lenient policy of their Government is 
ignored or slightly noticed; it is impossible not to see some- 
thing worse than mere prejudice in the malignity which can 
make such a charge against the one eminent Southerner whose 
life was in danger, and who suffered long and cruel imprison- 
ment at the hands of the victors. A more discreditable book than 
this Life of Jefferson Davis* it has not often been our lot to read, 

Mr. May’s Recollections of the Anti-Slavery Conflict + contain a 
good deal of valuable historical information, and of curious and in- 
teresting personal anecdote. They bear a deserved testimony to 
the courage and devotion of the earlier Abolitionists in the days 
of unpopularity, proscription, and constant and often deadly peril. 
They also illustrate unconsciously, but very forcibly, the strange 
one-sidedness of the sect; its utter incapacity to appreciate any rights 
or do justice to any views that conflicted with its own purpose; 
its bitter animosity to the Southerners, its inability to understan 
the real nature of their position, or to comprehend the limits which 
constitutional obligations and solemn engagements placed upon 
the right of the Northern people to pursue that which they re- 
garded as abstract justice. While we admire the constancy of the 
advocates of emancipation, and do justice to the grandeur of their 
cause, we cannot wonder at their treatment by men who were 
conscious of being cruelly and foully slandered, and who felt that 
the rising sect was threatening them not only with ruin and con- 
fiscation, but with incendiarism and massacre; and this in viola- 
tion of a solemn ace sn compact of which the North was still 
reaping the full advantage. 

Among a multitude of theological and devotional works, two 
appear to deserve a brief mention. One is a large volume of 
Lectures on the Epistles of St. Peter t, by the late Dr. Lillie, a work 


| of considerable labour and erudition; the other a treatise by the 


The enormous | 


Bishop of Western New York, entitled Moral Reforms §, which 
is, in tact, a pastoral letter of practical advice and warning to his 
flock, dealing in few, plain, straightforward words with a variety 
of questions affecting the social and personal morality of the age, 
and recalling to the, reader, by the simplicity, good sense, and 
everyday application of its earnest but unexaggerated counsels, the 
tone and spirit of ages in which the Church conceived it to be her 
business to direct, not to stand aloof from, the conduct of daily 
life, labour, and pleasure. Those who may not altogether agree 
with Bishop Coxe’s views will yet feel that the form and sub- 
stance of his advice is in every way worthy of his office, and 
calculated to enhance its dignity and extend its influence, 

One of the few really interesting episodes among the 
horrors of the intermittent warfare so long waged between the 
American colonists and the Indian tribes with which they succes- 
sively came into collision—a warfare of savage cruelty and 
treachery on one side, of merciless severity and too frequent bad 
faith on the other, unrelieved by any display of the chivalric 
virtues which alone can take from war the character of murder— 
was the united struggle of the Indians under Pontiac to drive the 
intruders from the soil. The patriotic object of the effort, the far- 
sighted intelligence of its leader, and the union of the native race 
in a common cause, distinguish it from the purposeless, aimless, 
indefinite character of the protracted feud of which it forms the 
most striking incident, and give it an interest which can never 
attach to the records of useless slaughter and ferocious revenge. 
Among the most remarkable operations of that war was the 
daring and successful expedition of Colonel Bouquet into the then 
untrodden wilderness of Ohio, fur beyond the furthest settlements 
of the white men; an expedition of which a contemporary 
account || has now been republished, in all that excellence of type, 
paper, and execution with which American publishers are wont to 


* Life of Jefferson Davis; with a Secret History of the Southern Con- 
Sederacy gathered behind the Scenes in Richmond. By Edward A, Pollard, 
Author of the “ Lost Cause,” &c. &c. Philadelphia, Chicago, &c.: National 
Publishing Company. London: Sampson Low, Son, & Marston. 1869. 


+ Some Recollections of our Anti-Slavery Conflict. By Samuel J. May. 
Boston: Fields, Osgood, & Co. London: Sampson Low, Son, & Marston, 
1869. 

t Lectures on the First and Second Episiles of St. Peter. By the Rev. 
John Lillie, D.D., Author of “ Lectures on the Epistle of Paul to the Thes- 
salonians,” &c, New York: Scribner & Co. London: Sampson Low, Son, 
& Marston. 1869. 

§ Moral Reforms, Suggested in a Pastoral Letter, with Remarks on 
Practical Religion. By A. Cleveland Coxe, Bishop of Western New York, 
Philadelphia: Lippincott & Co. London: Triibner & Co. 1869. 

|| Historical Account of Bouquet’s Expedition against the Ohio Indians in 
1764. With Preface by Francis Parkman, Author of “ The Conspiracy of 
Pontiac,” &c., and a Translation of Dumas’ Biographical Sketch of General 
Bouquet. Cincinnati: Clarke & Co. London: Sampson Low, Son, & Co. 
1869. 
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adorn works intended rather for permanent preservation than for 
ephemeral popularity. 

Another volume * has been added to the innumerable collection 
of commentaries on Shakspeare, in the form of a series of 
lectures on what the writer considers the most remarkable features 
of the great dramatist’s genius. And another censor of American 
speech and manners has published a treatise t on the solecisms of 
language and behaviour, especially the former, which, partly from 
the retention of obsolete idioms and phrases, more from the in- 
trusion of slang terms into the conversation and journalism of the 
day, have come to characterize and distinguish all but the most 
cultivated classes among his countrymen ; to which he appends a 
review of Mr. Moon’s two works, Bad English and the Dean's 
English, The reader will find some amusement in both parts of 
the work, even if he does not profit by the instruction they are 
designed to convey. 

A simple and unpretending work { on American birds, illus- 
trated with a number of small woodcuts, seems intended for those 
who have not means to purchase, or leisure to read, the larger and 
more elaborate volumes which we have already had occasion to 
notice. 

Five Acres Too Much§ is the title of a lively and humorous 
narrative of a lawyer's ill-success and numerous disasters in en- 
deavouring to realize, on a farm of that extent, the counsels of a 
more fortunate and perhaps better qualified amateur in agriculture. 

We have three or four works of fiction on our list. Daisy | 
is a continuation of Melbourne House, in the time of the Civil 
War, and will no doubt be welcome to the admirers of Queechy, 
and the other successors of the writer's first and best work. Nora 
Brady’s Vow, and Mona the Vestal4, are two stories of modern 
and ancient Irish life from a Fenian point of view. Aspasia** is 
a professed autobiography in the form of fiction. 

Bishop Coxe has given to the world a miniature volume of 
poems tt, of which “ Hallowe’en” is the principal— hardly worthy 
perhaps, of the author of Moral Reforms. The “Starless Crown” tf 
is by no means the best of the volume of poetical selections to 
which it gives a title. 


* Human Life in Shakspeare. By Henry Giles, Author of “ Illustrations 
of Genius.” Boston: Lee & Shephard. London: Tritbner & Co. 1869. 

+ Vulgarisms and other Errors of Speech. To which is added a Review of 
Mr. G. Washington Moon’s “ Dean’s English ” and “ Bad English.” Phila- 
delphia : Claxton, Remsen, & Hafelfinger. London: Sampson Low, Son, & 
Marston. 1869. 

~ Our Own Birds. A Familiar Natural History of the Birds of the 
United States. By William L. Bailey. Revised and edited by Edward D. 
Cope, Corresponding Secretary of the Academy of Natural Sciences. Phila- 
delphia : Lippincott & Co. London: Sampson Low, Son, & Marston. 

§ Five Acres Too Much. A Truthful Elucidation of the Attractions of the 
Country, and a careful Consideration of the Question of Profit and Loss asin- 
volved in Amateur Farming, with much valuable Advice and Instruction to 
those about Purchasing Large or Small Places in the Rural Districts. By 
Robert B. Rooswelt, Author of “Game Fish of North America,” “ Superior 
Fishing,” &c, New York : Harper Brothers. London: Sampson Low, Son, 
& Marston. 1869. 

|| Daisy. Continued from “ Melbourne House.” By the Author of “The 
Wide, Wide World,” “ Queechy,” &c. &c. Philadelphia: Lippincott & Co. 
London: Sampson Low, Son, & Marston. 1869. 

§ Nora Brady's Vow, and Mona the Vestal. By Mrs. Anna H. Dorsey. 
Philadelphia: Lippincott & Co. London: Sampson Low, Son, & Marston. 
1869. 

** Aspasia, By C. Holland. Philadelphia: Lippincott &Co. London: 
Sampson Low, Son, & Marston, 1869. 

tt Hallowe'en, A Romaunt. With Lays Meditative and Devotional. By 
the Author of “Christian Ballads.” Philadelphia: Lippincott & Co, 
London: Triibner & Co. 1869. 

tt The Starless Crown; and other Poetical Selections, 
Lippincott & Co. London: Triibner & Co. 1869. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ST. JAMES’S THEATRE, King Street, Pall Mall.—Soj, 


Lessee and Manageress, Mrs. JOHN WOOD.—This Theatre, redecorated and ¥ 
structed, open every Evening. Doors open at Half-past Six, commence at Seven, Operetta, by 
Offenbach, called TREASURE TROVE, with the famous Drinking Song by Miss Susan 
At Eight o'clock, SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER, with New Scenery, New Costumes, a 
Music, and New Appointments. Characters by Misses Herbert, Henrade, Larkin, and Sallie 
Turner ; Messrs. Lionel Brough, Shore, Hill, Mark Smith, Young, &c. At 10.45 New Ballet 
called THE MAGIC WALTZ; Madlle. Ribet, the great Russian Danscuse. Music by Mont- 
he Magic Bouquets. Close at 11.30 with “God Save the Queen.” Prices—Private 
2 Stalls, 7s. ; Dress Circle, 5s.; Family Circle (including Pit and Upper Boxes) 
allery, 1s. Box Ottice open from Ten till Four o'clock. J 
Mr. E. P. HINGSTON, Acting Manager, 


USTAVE DORE.—DORE GALLERY, 35 New Bond Street, 
EXHIBITION of PICTURES (including, “ROSSINI,” “TITANIA,” “FRAY. 
CESCA DE RIMINI,” &c.). Open daily, at the New Gallery, from Ten till Dusk.—Admission, jg, 


WILL CLOSE NOVEMBER 6. 
LIJAIL WALTON’S DRAWINGS and PAINTINGS, 


ALPINE and EASTERN, on VIEW at the Pall Mall Gallery, 48 Pall Mall (Mr. W, y, 
THOMPSON'S), from Ten to Six.—Admission, with Catalogue, Is. 


PADLEY COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL FOOT-BALL 


MATCH with old Members will take place on All Saints’ Day, November 1. 


HYPE PARK COLLEGE for LADIES, 115 Gloucestey 
Terrace, Hyde Park. 
CLASSES under Signor Garcia, Mrs. Street, Signor Traventi, T. Benedict, Esq., F. 
Esq., C. Mangold, Esq., J. B. Chatterton, Esq., Madame Louise Michau, M. A. Roche. i 
pietmnen. Signor Volpe, ‘I’. Radford, Esq., Miss Maria Harrison, Cave ‘Thomas, Esq., HD. 
Rowe, Esq., &e. &e. 
MICHAELMAS SENIOR TERM begins November 1, 1869 ; closes January 24, 1870, 
JUNIOR HALF-TERM begins November 1. 
__ Prospectuses, containing Terms, &c., may be had on application to the LADY REsIpEnt. 


]} ENSINGTON SCHOOL.—The HALF-TERM will commence 


HAkkow and the PUBLIC SCHOOLS.—The SONS of 
i;ENTLEMEN intended for the above Schools are’ prepared for Entrance by « 
-» Who has had much success.—For ‘Terms and References address F. F,, 
34 Kensington Square. London, W. 
YOLKESTONE.—The Rev. C. L. ACLAND, M.A. of Jesus 
College, Cambridge, and Mr. W. J. JEAFFRESON, M.A. of Lincoln College, Oxford, 
late Principal of the Elphinstone Institution, Bombay, prepare PUPILS for the Indian Ciyij 
Service and other Competitive Examinations.—Terms and references on application, 
{;DUCATION. — BRIGHTON.— WANTED, COMPANION 
PUPILS, for Three Girls, ages Eight, Twelve, and Fourteen, in a very happy Home, 
with superior ‘Tuition. Inciusive Terms, 76 and 80 Guineas a Year. The highest references 
given.— Address, N., ‘Treacher’s Library, North Street, Brighton. 
DUCATION.—A LADY has a Vacancy for THREE YOUN 
LADIES in a First-class School in Bath.—Address, G. H. W., Messrs. Pickering, 


3.and 4 Brirge Street, Bath. 
NORTH of ENGLAND.— 


GE 
CAMBRID( 


PRIVATE TUITION in the 
T 


(Author of “English History and Arithmetic for Competitive Examinations”) has 
pe ata EN preparing for all departments of both Services. — Address, 15 Beaufort 
uildings, Strand. 


NDIAN TELEGRAPH, CIVIL, and FOREST SERVICES, 
CANDIDATES are specially prepared for these EXAMINATIONS at the HARTLEY 
INSTITUTION, Southampton.—Address, The PRINCIPAL. 


NDIAN TELEGRAPH DEPARTMENT.—Mr. ASHTON, 
M.A. (Fifth Wrangler) Camb., assisted by a First Class Oxford Classic, a Camb. Science 
Honour Man, &c., prepares CANDIDATES for the above and other Examinations. Out of 
Eighteen who have qualified this year, Four were sent up by Mr. ASHTON, viz., Ist, 3rd, 9h, 
and 12th, to whom reference may be made.—84 and 86 King Henry's Road, N.W. 


NDIAN CIVIL SERVICE.—CLASSES are being formed to 
READ the SUBJECTS for the ensuing EXAMINATIONS, condu by University 
Graduates who have passed more than Fifty Pupils for various Competitive Examinations— 

Address, L.L.B., 55 Great Russell Street, opposite the British Museum. 
in the 


NGINEERING. — STUDENTS are prepared 

HARTLEY INSTITUTION, Southampton, for the various branches of Civil Engi- 

neering, and for the Indian Public Works Department, by a complete course of Instruction, with 
or without Articles of Apprenticeship.—Address, The PRINCIPAL. 


CAMBRIDGE M.A., Firstclass-man, Fellow of his College, 
late Master in a Public School, desires to meet with a CLASSICAL MASTERSHIP— 
Address, E. K., Messrs. Johnson, Trinity Street, Cambridge. 


ESIDENT GOVERNESS.—A LADY, who has had great 
experience in Edueation, desires a RE-ENGAGEMENT. Her Acquirements are, 
English, French, Italian, German, Drawing, and Music. First-rate references.—Address, L. E., 
Allman’s Library, Oxford Street. 


N ENGLISH GENTLEMAN, highly Educated, and of 
Travelled experience, possessing very superior Historic, Geographic, and Linguidte 
attainments, desires a SECRETARYSHIP, an EDITORSHIP, or LITERARY EMPLOY- 
MENT. References to University men of standing, and to Authors of eminence.—Addres, 
L. G.. care of Frederick May, Advertising Agent. 9 King Street. St. James's. 


LD-ESTABLISHED BREWERY.—PARTNER or 
“ PARTNERS required, with a Capital from £20,000 to £25,000.—Apply to Messrs. MINET 
& SMITH, Solicitors, 3 New Broad Street. 


i URNISHED APARTMENTS suitable for a SINGLE 

GENTLEMAN, in an airy and respectable Locality, with Railway Station and Omnibus 
Route constantly available to the City and other parts of the Metropolis and Suburbs.—Apply 
at 61 Offord Road, Barnsbury, Islington. 


RIGHTON.—BEDFORD HOTEL.—Every endeavour is made 
to render this Hotel equal to its long-existing repute. ‘The Coffee Room, with é 
Sea frontage, has been enl i and imp d.—Ci icati to “The MANAGER ” will be 
promptly attended to. 
___ Bedford Hotel Company, Limited. 


“ Believe me, sir, the finest scenery in the world is improved by a good Hotel in 
the foreground.” 


[LFRACOMBE HOTEL. — Delightfal Location; Beautiful 
Scenery; 200 Apartments; Handsome Public ms; Table d’Hote daily —Address, 
J. BOHN. Iifracombe, North Devon. 


N ICE.—For TARIFF of the HOJEL des ANGLAIS, the 
new First-class Hotel facing the Sea, and under English Management, address the 
SECRETARY, Mediterranean Hotel Company Limited, 6 Dove Court, Old Jewry, London; or © 
the Hotel, Nice. 
K GYPT, the NILE, SUEZ CANAL, and SYRIA.—Ih 
cquesgmaner of the limited Hotel Accommodation in Egypt, and the exorbitant Charges 
which the Hotels have resolved to make this Season, the EG PRTAN AGENCY have deter- 
mined to enter into no more Contracts to send Travellers to the Opening of the Suez Canal. 
Boats and Dragomen for the Nile Trip can still be hired at the Agency in London, and Tra- 
vellers can be taken to the Suez Canal after they return from Upper Egypt. 
Apply to the MANAGER of the Buckingham Palace Hotel, Peckingham Gate; or to the 
Egyptian Agency, 34 Nicholas Lane, City. _ 
M‘LEAN’S COLLECTION of MODERN PAINTINGS 
* and WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS, purchased in nearly ell cases direct from the 
Artists, includes Specimens by P. F. Poole, R.A.; 'T. Creswick, R.A.; J. Phillip, R.A. ; 
E. M. Ward, R.A.; F. 1, R.A.; T. 8. Cooper, R.A. ; H. Lejeune, A.R.A.; H. Petti¢, 
A.R.A. ; Richardson, A.R.A.; Leslie, A.R.A.; &c. 


Admission by presentation of Address Card. 
T. M‘LEAN’S NEW GALLERY, 7 Haymarket, next door to the Theatre. 
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The Saturday Review. 


TAMMERING. —Rev. E. DANZIGER, 17 Old Cavendish 


d North Field Villa, Leeds, effectually "end rmanently CURES all 


t, Londo 
eiEN = of ‘SPRECIE whether due to Nervousness or other Causes, irrespective of A, 
mechanical application used.The highest R and ‘hestin ials can be 
ed on applicatior 
RODRIGUES’ MONOGRAMS, ARMS, CRESTS, and 
Designed, and Steel Dies NOTE PAPER and 


OPES Stamped in Colour Relief, and Illuminated in the wy Style of Art. 


DPLATE e ntly engraved, and = Superfine Cards printed, for 4s. 6d. 
CARD slpety ES se DINNE y ARTES of new Designs 3 arranged, Printed and 
Cre: est or Address, in the latest 


on. 
STATIONERY of every Description, of the very best quality. 
At HENRY RODRIGUES’, 42 PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


"THE AGRA BANK, Limited. — Established in 1833. 
CAPITAL, £1,000,000, 

HEAD OrFricE—NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 
Bankers—Messrs. GLYN, MILLS, CURRIE & CO., and BANK OF ENGLAND. 
BRancues in Edinburgh, Calcutta, Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Shanghai, 

ong. 
Current Accounts the F 
and Interest allowed whan the eon he Terms 
Deposits received for fixed periods on the following terms, viz : 
At 5 per cent. per ann., to months Notice of Withdrawal. 


At4 ditto ditto 
At 3 ditto ditte 3 ditto ditto 


n 
ONOGRAMS.—The STATIONERY COMPANY’S CATA- 
LOGUE and SPECIMENS of MONOGRAMS and CHEAP STATIONERY. post 
free. BRITISH and FOREIGN STATIONERY COMPANY, 8, 10, and 12 Garrick Street, 
Covent Garden, London. 


Coa for the FIRESIDE.—The PATENT READING 
for ¢ Book in any position while Reading. Easily applied to any 
Beer Ce nvaluable to Invalids and Students. Admirably adapted for India, 
use and elegant Present. Drawings post free. 
J. CARTER, 71 Great Portland Street, w. 


CLOAKS AND MANTEAUX 
From the first Houses in Paris, for the Autumn. 


MESSES. JAY have made for themselves every Season 
original and exclusive DESIGNS for CLOAKS and MANTLES. These are Copied 
in London, a and made up for various deg rees of Mourning. The French Models not bein, for 
Mourning, though of the most fashionab) ble kind, are alw ays sold at about half the price paid for 
them in and Messrs. JAY have now an excellent variety of these Patterns. 


Me eb CAROLINE, ay ant pris la direction des modes 
de JAY ,a l'honneur d’informer sa clienttle de 

Paris, avec un grand C ‘CHA PEAUX et COIFFU 
McTOMNE.. Les Chapeaux sont différents, et des any confortables formes. 

et Coiffures sont élégants, et de formes tout-a-fait nouvelles. 
JAY'S, 
THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
247, 249, and 251 REGENT STREET. 


H. CREED & CO., CIVIL, MILITARY, and NAVAL 
TAILORS and BREECHES MAKERS, Riding Habit saalae to the Queen, 
Royal Princesses, &c., 33 Conduit Street, Bond Street, and 59 Rue Neuve, St. Augustin (One 

Boor me the Rue de ‘la Paix), Paris. 


(THOMAS D. MARSHALL’S LADIES’ GUINEA CORK- 
SOLED BOOTS for Damp Weather, 
Soft Levant Morocco, Elastic Sides, Handsome, Comfortable, and Durable. 
Velvet Elastic House Boots, 5s. 6d. 
Catalogues post free. 
THOMAS D. MARSHALL, 192 Oxford Street, W. 


THE TEA ESTABLISHMENT, 4 and 5 King William Street, 


RES pour 
Bonnets 


ity.—This Establishment will be CLOSED every Evening at SEVEN o'clock, instead 
atthe re astive prices which first brought them into notice in the year 1 
Woon TAPESTRY ECORATIONS. 

Superseding all other kinds. 
& SON, Tottenham Court “Road, W.—The only House 

[RON and BRASS BEDSTEADS. 
Stock consists of 2,000 Bedsteads, so that they can supply Orders at the shortest notice. 
HEAL. AL & SON’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, containing 


“4 Ei it 
Y & CO.” *§ TEAS and COFFEES continue to maintain the 1 ated of quality 
rices sent post free on application. 
RIDGWAY & CO., the Tea Establishment, 4 an and 5 King William Street, City. 
HOWARD'S PATENT. 
No. 2,138, 
___ SHOW ROOMS—2 anv 27 BERNERS STREET, OXFORD STREET, w. 
HEAL 
in London exclusively for the FURNISHING of BEDROOMS. 
EAL & SON have on Show 130 PATTERNS of IRON 
and BRASS BEDSTEADS, ready fixed for inspection in their Show Rooms, and their 
196, 197, 198 Tottenham Court Road, London, W. 
300 Illustrations, with Prices of BEDSTEADS, BEDDING, ond BEDROOM 
FURNITURE, sent free by post. 


E tional Rates for longer periods than Twelve Months, particulars of which may be 
ills issued at the current exchange of the on any of the Branches of Bank, 
ales anc urchases effected in British an ties, East tock 
Loans, and the safe custody of the same undertaken 
Interest drawn, and Army, Navy, and Civil Pay ond. Pensions realized. 
aes very _gther description of Banking Business oney Agency, British and Indian, 


J. THOMSON, Chairman. 


PHENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard Street and Charing Cross. 
Established 1782. 
Insurances effected in all poste of the World. 
Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. 
The whole Fire Insurance Duty is now Remitted. 
GEO. W. LOVELL, Secretary. 


| JNIVERSITY LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
MALL, LONDON, 8.W. 
Extension to &- Paul's, Westminster, and other 
(Established 1825.) Incorporated by Royal Charter. 


Annual Income 

‘Amount of Policies in existence... 

Amount of outstanding Additions ... 

By iia it is seen that this Society —¥ ample means i in proportion to its Liabilities. 
Ninth Quinquennial Division be declared in June, 1870, 

CHARLES McCABE, Secretary. 


GcorrisH WIDOWS’ FUND LIFE ASSURANCE 
(MUTUAL) SOCIETY. 
FOUNDED 1815. 


1. ASSETS in hand, consisting of First-Class Landed Securities and other Investments 
(yielding about 4} per cent. Interest), on which loss of Capital or even arrear of Interest has 
un 


never at any time occurred, exceedin amount 
2. ANNUAL INCOME €xceeds £600,000 
3. New Busivess during the last Seven Years ending 1868 : 
Premiums. Sums Assured. 


Annual Ave: £30,173 £890,000 

4. VALUATION (in 388) of Life Policy’ Liabilities by Carlisle Table of Mortality (Society’s own 

ex, — hitherto within the eupestenions of that ) at 3 per cent. Interest only, the entire 
" or Margin for mses and Oe (about £80,000 per Annum) being 
mn “od all anticipation of ‘uture profit thus prevent: 

5, PUBLICATION has always been made by the pocety of its Balance-Sheet and Abstract of 
Valuations, with the most distinct Particulars of its Attairs and the essential Facts of its Finan- 
os condition. From the Head-Offices and Agencies the fullest Information may always be 
obtain 

6. On the grand Prin ot of SECURITY, now so qnxiously gpncidesed, the Society refers to its 
Balance-Sheet an ‘act of AL Se as tow if required, any amount of farther 
Explanation will be ished. 

7. On the subordinate but still important question of Profitableness to Policy-holders, refer- 
ofal ni made to full Bonus Table, showing the very large Additions made from fits to Policies 
of urations. 

8. On the too much neglected question of “ Surrender Value” the Society refers to the com- 
plete Table in Prospectus, published for soene yeare by the Society, as showing that it has 
awe paid full and equitable Values on all Discontinued Policies. The publication of a 

mplete Table of Surrender Values is besides a valuable practical Test of Solvency, seeing that 
the * Liability ” of an Office is simply the Sum of the Values of its subsisting Policies. 

By Order of the Directors, 
SAMUEL RALEIGH, Manager. 
9St. Anger Son Edinburgh, J. J. P. ANDERSON, Secretary. 
Lonvon OFFICE—4 ROYAL EXCHANGE BUILDINGS, CORNHILL, E.C. 
HUGH M'‘KEAN, Chief Agent. 
District Agents: 
ANDREW THOMSON, 49 Pall — ss 
BENTON SEELEY, B Green. 


ECONOMY IN PREMIUMS BY ANNUAL CASH BONUSES. 


UNIVERSAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


1 KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


At the THIRTY-FIFTH facet pl AL MEETING the Premi - u Policies Six Years 
196, 197, 198 ‘Fottenham Court Road, London, w. and ards in was = 50 0 per the present! being the Sixth Year 
luring which the Premium juced one-ha! lowing le gives Examples 
TILMER’ s . BEDSTEA DS, BEDDIN G, and BEDROOM of the great economy thus secured to the Policy-holders : 
FURNITURE.—An ILL USTRATED CATALOGUE, with Prices of 1,000 Articles 
of BEDROOM FURNITURE, sent (free by post) on application to FILMER & SON, Age in Policy. Original Premium Cash Bonus for the Net Premium for 
Upholsterers, 31 and 32 Berners Street, Oxford Street, W.; Factory, 34 and 35 Charles Street. for £100, Year. the Year. 
OTICE.—The SPECIAL DESIGNS of Plain and Inlaid £ 8. £ os £ 
20 1 8 ow a4 
Oak and Walnut Dining-Room, Ashwood Bedroom, and Ebonized and Walnut Drawing- 30 2 8 10 ; > & 
Room FURNITURE made by JOHN HENRY SMEE & CO, bear their Name and Address, 35 2 M u . ae 176 
and are entered at Stationers’ Hall. Inspection of their Warerooms and Manufactory is 50 229 2 29 
invited. —Letters should be addressed LN FULL to No. 20 Finsbury Pavement, Moorgate Terminus. 


WILLIAM A. A. & SYLVANUS SMEE, 
CABINET MAKERS, 
UPHOLSTERERS, BEDDING WAREHOUSEMEN, APPRAISERS, AND 
UNDERTAKERS, 
6 FINSBURY PAVEMENT, LONDON, EC. 
Ask the favour of a Call to look through their Stock. 


BENSON'S KEYLESS WATCHES. 
No Key being used, the Watch is kept free from Dust, and is perfectly Air-tight; they are 
especially adapted and recommended for the use of Invalids, the Nervous, and Tra’ vellers, and 
are sent sate by post to all parts of the World. 


8. 8. s. d. £ s.d. £ s.d. 
1010 0 1515 0 2100 30 0 0 
SILVER .. 5 5 8 8 0 1212 0 200 3 00 


BENSON'S ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLETS upon Watehen, Clocks, and Artistic Gold 
ewellery, post free, 2d. eac 
Str. AM Facrory—5s AND 60 LUDGATE HILL, AND “4 OLD BOND STREET, W. 


The G Income of this Society is £156,000. _The Policies in force now amount to £3,000,000, 
of w hie he 1,300) 000 are at English Premiums, and the = exceed £250,000. The Cash Bonuses 
to the ‘Assured, from the Year 1834, have amounted to 


Policies on ae proceeding to or residing in India are ited on the most favourable terms, 


at the Head Office in London, or at ranch Offices in Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, as 
shown in the following Example : 
Further Reduc- 
Reduced Premium 
Age in Policy. for £100. for the Year. on, on ~~ 
Life 
44 0 
4M 
5 8 0 0 14 5 


uses a Annual Reports and Accounts may be obtained at the Society’ 's ome. 
1 “Pret Street, E.C.; of Messrs. GRINDLAY & Co., 55 Parliament Piret, S.W. 
GISBORNE & Co., Agents and Secretaries to the Society’ 's Calcutta Messrs. 
BYARD, GAIR. & Co., Agents and Secretaries to the Madras d Messrs. FORBES & Co. 
taries to the Bomba: 


FREDK. HENDRIKS, Actuary and Secretary. _ 


ELECTRO- SILVER PLATE OF | HIGHEST QUALITY. 


MAPPIN and WEBB request a VISIT to their Oxford Street 
SHOW ROOMS, in which are displayed complete SERVICES of ELECTRO-SILVER 
DINNER SERVICES. BISCUIT BOXES. 
DESSERT SERVICES. CRUET STANDS. 


PLATE CHESTS 
AND CANTEEN CASES. 


TEA AND COFFEE SPOONS AND FORKS. SPIRIT FRAMES, 
8 ICEs. DESSERT KNIVES AND | BU TTER COOLERS, 
. i TRAYS AND FORKS IN CASES. KETTLES AND STANDS. 
TERS, 


All Manufactured at MAPPIN & WEBB’S Winsley Street and Sheffield Factories. 
West-Exp SHow Rooms, WAREHOUSE, 
%, 77, AND 78 OXFORD STREET. 71 AND 72 CORNHILL. 
MAPPIN & WEBB. 
Wine and 


[£on WINE BINS.—FARROW & JACKSON, 

Spirit Merchants’ Engineers, Manufacturers of Iron Wine Bins, Bar Fittings for Spirit 
Stores, Sealing Wax, and every article required for Wine, from the Press to crush the Grapes 
to the Decanting Machine for the Table.—i8 Great Tower Street, 8 Haymarket, and 58 Mansell 
oy London; and 23 Rue du Pont Neuf (between the Rue de Rivoli and the Rue St. Honoré), 


French Wine Bins—Open, 12s.; Locking-up, 27s., per 100 Bottles. 
PELs PURE “SPERMACETI” SOAP, 8d. and 1s. 


per Tablet, most delicately perfumed. This beautiful Article is ¢ combination of the 
Bis erpeuel Soap with Spermaceti, the soothing and emollient action of which is well known, an: 
tis ly recommended for Children and Invalids. 
See Name on each Tablet and Label. 
Wholesale—36 UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH, S.E. 


‘Agents and Secre' y 
Reek LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
ESTABLISHED A.D. 1806. 


15 NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, LONDON, E.C. 


Directors. 
G. P. Bidder, Lieut.-Gen. Sir G. St. P. Lawrence, 
J.G. MP. K.C.8.1., C.B. 
D. A. Freeman, Esq. C. T. Lucas, Esq. 
G. A. Fuller, Esq. J. D. Magens, Esq. 
J. God . Esq C. Rivaz, Esq. 
R. Hudson, Esq., F.R.S. . B. Towse, Esq. 
8. Laurence, E: H. Tritton, Esq. 


T. H. Longden, ) 8. H. Twining, Esq. 


seUR ANCE COMPANY, which has been established upwards of Half 
a lated Fund of more than TUREE MILLIONS STERLING, 


invested in Mortgages on Land, and other first-class Securities : 
£3,172,604 3 
5,380,750 2 


1,481,569 0 


Amount of 

Total Claims paid—inclusive of Bon 
Copies of the Annual Reports and Balance Sheets, as well as of the Periodical Valuation 

Tables of and every information to be obtained on application. 
JOHN RAYDEN, Actuary. 
H. W. PORTER, Sub-Actuary, 
559 
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The Saturday Review. 


[October 23, 1869. 


"THE STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
y Established 1825. Constituted by Special Acts of Parliament. 
Governor—His Grace the Duke of BUCCLEUCH and QUEENSBERRY, K.G. 
The Right Hon. the Earl of DALKEITH. 
Deputy Governors {The Right Hon. the Eatl of STALK, KT, 
EpinsurGH—3& 5 GEORGE STREET. 
Ordinary Directors. 
7. Mensice, Esq., Leith. James Hope, Jun., Esq., W.S. 
Geo Moir, Ei Robert Hunter, Esq. 
H. axwell Inghi is, * John Dundas, _C.S, 
H. Davidson, Esq., Merchant. . Jas. Duncan, Es4., “Manager of the 
T. Graham Murray, Esq., W. National Bank'of Scotland. 


Andrew ~ Andrew Wood, Esq., M.D. 
Walker, of Bowland. Wm. Moneriett, Esq., C. 
Sir J. Y. Bat. Charles Pearson, Esq., C. 
James Veitch, Esq., of Eliock. 
Manager and Actuary—Will. Thos, Thomson, F.R.S.E, 
Joint Actuary—Spencer C. Thomson, B.A. Cantab. 
Auditor—Charles Pearson, C.A. 
Physician—Professor Christison, M.D. 
¢ Bank of Scotland; The Royal Bank of Scotland. 
Bankers London, 82 King William Strect. 


Ordinary Directors. 
Lestock Robert Reid, 122 Westbourne | J.C. Dimsdale, Esq., Banker. 
reton, jussex Place, 
Regent's ‘ark, James D.G. 
Nesbitt, Esq., 42 Eastcheap. 


Tulloch. 
Alexander Gillespie, Esq., Heathfield, Wal- 
W. Ratray, Esq., 41 Tavistock Square. ton-on-Thames. 


Secretary for Jones Williams. 
s—George Ed , Stephen Hudson. 
Medical Officers—A. Tweedie, M.D.; R. H. Semple, M.D. 


London and Westinincies Bank; London and County Bank; 
Bankers = Dimsdale, Fowler, & Barnard, Cornhill. 


Loxpox—WEST-END OFFICE, 3 PALL MALL EAST, 8.W. 
Resident Secretary—John O'Hagan. 
Dousiin—66 UPPER SACKVILLE STREET. 
Resident Secretary—W illiam Bentham. 


The STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY was established at Edinburgh in 1825, 
and is one of the oldest of the Scottish Life Otfices. The Acts of Parliament, 2nd and = 
Gul. IV., cap. 81, and 8th and 9th Vict., cap. 75, also 22nd and 23rd Vict., cap. 27, have been 
granted for the purpose of its Constitution and for the Regulation of its Affairs. It has been 
conducted with much success. and that result may be attributed not only to the extensive and 


influential connections of the Company, but more particularly to the liberality of its dealings, — 


and to the constant attention paid by the Directors to the Management of its Business. 
Amount of Assurances accepted during the Year 1868 (1,802 ouiaied.. -. £1,104,264 19 6 


Total Sum as: Novemaber 15, 1868 16,138,315 17 1 
Annual Revenue, November 15, 1868 ; 
708,450 19 8 
Accumulated Fund, in Mortgages, Government Securities, 
Land, 4,095,589 16 2 


STATEMENT SHOWING THE INVESTMENT OF THE FUNDS 
at November 15, 1868. 


Mortgages and other Landed Securities £2 a7 7.308 17 8 
Government Securities. 64,548 19 0 
Loans on the Company’s Policies within their Surrender Val 052 12 9 
Investments, the of other Companies by 
urance 355,179 8 7 
Stocks. and Debentures . 230,475 6 7 
Bank Agen 
Grace are current 273,006 9 9 
Invested abroad in connection with Colonial Business... - 459 1 5 
Life Annuities and Reversions purchased ...........+++ 35,694 16 10 
Miscellaneous Property 108464 4 0 


£4,095,589 16 2 
The necomary 2 ti tory to the Eighth Division of Profits is now in progress, 
and Persons who now assure will participate 
By Order of the Steven, 
WILL. THOS. THOMSON, Jfanager. 
H. JONES WILLIAMS, General Secretary for England. 
Further information can be obtained by application at the Offices of the Company in 
Edinburgh, London, Glasgow, and Dublin, or at any of the Agencies which have been esta- 
blished in almost every Town of importance throughout the Kingdom, 
EprinsurGH.. 3 and 5 GEORGE STREET (HEAD OFFICE). 
Lonpon...... 82 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C.; and 3 PALL MALL EAST, S.W. 
Dus. ...... 66 UPPER SACKVILLE STREET. 
_GLasaow ....106 ST. VINCENT STREET. 


[HE SCOTTISH EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE 
EsTABLISHED 1831, 
POSITION of the SOCIETY at Ist MARCH, 1869." 


Existing Assurances, including Bonus Additions 
Annual Revenue 


Accumulated Fund ........ 
This Fund is ry: in First-class Securities, and. the particulars of the Investments and 
the Balance-Sheet will be found in last Report. 


NEW BUSINESS, 1869. 

New Assurances effected during the Year ........+sseeeseeeeees++£325,671 

Annual Premiums 10,409 
This is a purely Mutual Office. The whole Profits are divisible among the Members only, 
who are expressly exempted from personal responsibility. 

EXAMPLES OF BONUS ADDITIONS. 

A Policy for £1000, effected in 1332, now amonnts to . 

A Policy for £1000, effected in 1337, now amounts to - 1691 710 

A Policy for £1000, effected in 1812, now amounts to . . 150012 7 

And so on in proportion to the number of Years the Policy hes subsisted. 

Total Amount of Vested Bonus Additions, £1,706,164. 
The Annual Report, 1869, Forms of Proposal, Rates, and all information, may be obtained at 
the Head Office, or any of the Branches or Agencies. . J 
GEORGE TODD, Manager. 


WM. FINLAY, Secretary. 


Heap Orrice—% 8T. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 
OFFICE IN LonpoN—30 GRACECHURCH STREET, E.C. 
ARCHD. T. RITCHIE, Resident Secretary. 


V ETROPOLITAN LIFE ASSURANCE 
3 PRINCES STREET, BANK, LONDON. 
ESTABLISHED IN 1835 ON THE MUTUAL PRINCIPLE. 


Directors. 
Daniel Burges, Esq., Bristol. Tien 
Peter Cator, Esq Joseph 8. Lescher, Et 
‘Thomas Charrington, Esq. Thomas L loyd, Esq., Birmingham. 
Henry W. Dauglish, mg Daniel P. Loe, Esq. 
Francis J. Delatosse. Esq. Joseph Pease, po -, Darlington. 
Frederick Engelhardt, E: Henry Sturt, Es 
Edwd. Glazebrook, Esq., liverpool. Vau Esq. 
Alex. P. Hogarth, Esq., Aberdeen. Richard 8. Wilkinson, Esq. 
Chandos Wren-Hoskyns, Esq., M.P. 


The greatest economy is exercised in the management, the Expenses not exceeding Three and 
a half per cent..on the gross Income. No Agents being en, the Directors rely for the 
introduction of business mainly on the co-operation of Members. No Comentesion has ever 
been allowed, by which it is calculated that upwards of £125,000 have been saved. 
The wholeof the Profits are applied to the reduction ofthe Premiums of Members of Five years’ 
standing or upwards. 
‘The Assets in hand amount to upwards of 73 percent. of all Premiums received, and to nearly 
22 per cent. of the entire Sum assured, 
The Sum Assured . 
» Gross Ineome. 
» Accumulated F ‘und. 
» Totai Claims paid 
. Profits returned to Members in reduction of Premiums -.... 


++ -£1,854 13 11 


SOCIETY, 


860,000 
For the Year ending the 4th of April, 1870, an Abatement of Premium on Members’ 
Assurances, First Series, has been declared at the rate of 56 per cent. 
d on application at the Office. 


HENRY MARSHAL, Actuary. 


htni. 


Prospectuses and detailed A 
September 1869. 


its may be 


ny. | ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE ORPORATION. 
(Established a.p. 1720, by I., and confirmed 


Cuier OrricE—ROYAL EXCHANGE, Branch—29 PALL MALL, 


Fire, Lire, and MARINE ASSURANCES on liberal terms. 
P FIRE DUTY Ry having been abolished, the PREMIUM is NOW the only chargy 
for 
Life Assurances with, or without, participation in Profits. 
Divisions of Profit every Five Years. 
Any sum up to £15,000 insurable on the same Life. 
The Cor oration bear Stamps and Sees, Fees. invested Capital 
A liberal participation in Profits, with t guarantee of a large Stock, 
exemption, under Royal Charter, from the liabilities of Partnership. me 
‘he advantages of modern practice, with the security of an Office whose resources have beep 
tested by the experience of nearly a Century and a Haif. 
A Prospectus and Table of Bonus will be forwarded on application. 
ROBERT 


LEGAL and GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE ‘SOCIETY, 
10 FLEET STREET, TEMPLE BAR, E.C. 
Policies of this Society are guaranteed by very ample Funds; receive Nine-tenths of the 
total Profits as Bonus ; enjoy peculiar “ Whole-World” and other distinctive privileges ; ang 
are protected by special conditions against liability to future question. 


Existing Assurances and Bonus. £4,650,000 
Invested Funds .....++- 1,540,000 
Annual Income . 200,000 


Annual Accounts have always been published in full detail. 
Loans are granted on the Security of Life Interests or Reversions, 
E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager, 


[MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Curer OLD BROAD STREET, LO! 
Brancu Orrickr—16 PALL MALL, LONDON, 
Instituted 1820. 

The outstanding Sums assured by this Compan, with the Bonuses accrued thereon, amount 
to about £2,500,000, and the Assets, consisting entirely of Investments in First-class Securities, 
amount to upwards of £950,000. 

The Assurance Keserve F und alone is equal to more than nine times the Premium Income. 

It will hence be seen that ample SECURITY is guaranteed to the Policy-holders. Attention is 
invited to the Prospectus of the Company, from which it will appear that all kinds of Assure 
ances may be effected on the most moderate terms and most liberal conditions. 

The Company also grants Annuities and Endowments. 

Prospectuses may be obtained at the Oflices as above, and of the Agents throughout the 


Kingdom. 
ANDREW BADEN, Actuary and anager, 


[MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE | COMPANY, 
1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C., and 16 and 17 PALL MALL, 
INSTITUTED 1803, 
CAPITAL, £1,600,000. PAID UP AND INVESTED, £700,000. 

Insurances against Fire can be etfected with this Company on every description of Property,at 
moderate rates of premium. 

The recent abolition of the 
intending Insurers to protect themselves fully from loss by F 
annual cost of from Is. 6d. per cent. upwards, 

Septennial Policies charged only Six pours’ Premium. 

Prompt and liberal Settlement of Claim 

The usual Commission allowed on F. ceeign and Ship Insurances. 

JAMES HOLLAND, Superintendent. 
A LLIANCE BRITISH and FOREIGN LIFE and FIRE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. Established 1821. 
Curr Orrice: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, BANK, LONDON, E.C, 
Subscribed Capital, £5,000,000. 
Board of Direction, 
Sir MOSES MONTEFIORE, Bart., F.R.S., President. 

James Alexander, Esq. Sir Curtis M. [ee 
Charles George Barnett, Esq. Sampson Lucas, 
George Barnett, Esq. Elliot Esq 
ames F letcher, Esq. Thomas Masterman, bag 
William Gladstone, Esq Joseph Mayer Montefio 
Right Hon. G. J. ae P. Sir Anthony De Rothschi 
Samuel Gurney, Esq. Baron Lionel N. De Rothsel 
James Helme. e, Esq. Thomas Charles Smith, Esq. 


i= RICHARD GROSVENOR, M.P. 
Auditors} HUGH COLIN SMITH, Esq. 
RICHARD HOARE, Esq. 
FIRE RISKS 
Of an eligible character are accepted at the current rates. 
LIFE ASSURANCES 


@ variety of forms are granted on moderate terms and liberal conditions. Attention is 
jt ially directed to the Company's Endowmeut Assurance Tables, under which the amouut of 
the I Polici ies a comes payable at a given age, or at death, if it shall happen before the stipulated 

age is attair 
In the charac ter of the Board of Directors, the long 
resources of the ALLIANCE, the Public have a 
Policy-holders will be fully realized. 
Prospectuses, and detailed Forms of Prop 


duty on Fire Insurance = induce Policyholders and all 
can now be done at a net 


blished credit, and the 
— ay iti objects of the 


may be obtained by application to 


ROBERT LEWIS, Secretary. _ 
DIVIDENDS 5 and 10 to 


20 PER CENT. 
For Safe and Profitable Investments 
Read SHARP’S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR (post free). 
The OCTOBER Number now ready. 

It contains all the oe -paying and safest Stock and Share Toxestmente of the Day. 
CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, INVESTORS, TRUSTEES, 
will find the above Inv estment Circular a "safe, valuable, and reliable Guide. 

Messrs. SHARP & CO., Stock and Share Brokers, 33 Poultry, London, E.C. 
(Established 1852.) Bankers, ] London and Westminster, Lothbury, EX. 


JPENDE RS, STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, and CHIMNEY- 


PIECES _ Buyers of the abeve are requested, before finally deciding, to visit WILLIAM 
8. BURTO? Show Rooms. ‘They contain such an assortment of Fenders, Stoves 
Chimneypieces, Fire-irons, and General Ironmongery as cannot be approached ‘elsewl 
i y novelty, beauty of design, or ¢ ss of wor Black Stoves, 8s. - 

cht ditto, with Ormolu Ornaments, £3 8s. to £33 10s.; Bronzed Fenders, 38. 6d. to 
Steel and Ormolu Lae <q from £3 3s. to £25; Chimney pieces, from £1 83. to £100; Fire- 
rom 3s. 3d. the Set to 


wit ILLIAM 8. BURTON, General Furnishing Ironmonger, 
4 to H.R.H. the Pei of Wales, sends a CATALOGUE gratis 5 and 
post- A It contains upwards of 700 I) lustrations of his unrivalled Stock of 
Electro Plate, and Kitchen Ranges, Baths and Toilet Ware, 
Britannia Metal Goods, Eames, Gaseliers, Tron and Brass Bedsteads, 
Jish Covers, Tea Trays, Bedding and Bed-hangings, 
Hot-water Dishes, U mn and Kettles, Bedroom Cabinet Furniture, 
Stoves and Fenders, Table Cutlery, Turnery Goods, 
Marble Chimneypieces, Clocks and Candelabra, Kitchen Utensils, &c. 
With List of Prices, and Plans of the Twenty large Show Rooms, at 39 Oxford Street, W.; 1,14, 
2,3, and 4 Newman Street; 4,5, and6 Perry's Place; and 1 New man Yard, London. 


ESTABLISHED A.D. 1700. 


PURNISH YOUR HOUSE with the BEST ARTICLES at 
DEANE’S. 


EANE'S—Celebrated Table Cutlery, every variety of style and finish. 
JANE" S—Electro-plated Spoons and Forks, ae and Coftee Sets, Liqueur Stands, Cruets, &¢- 
AD —Dish-covers and Hot-Water Dishes, ‘Lin Dish-covers, in Sets, I8s., 30s., 40s., 635., 788- 
Papier Mache Tea ‘Trays, in Sets, from 2ls., new and elegant patterns. 
Bronzed Tea and Coffee Urns, with Loysel’s and other patent vo gn 
Copper and Brass Goods, Kettles, Stew and Preserving Pans, Stockpots, &¢- 
Moderator and Keck Oi! Lamps, a large and handsome stock. 
Domestic Baths for every purpose. Bath-rooms fitted complete. 
S—lenders and Fire-irons, in all modern and approved patterns. 
Bedsteads, in Tron and Brass, with ding of superior quality. 
—Reg ister Stoves, improved London-made Kiteheners, Ranges, &c. 
—Cornices and Corniee-poles, a great variety of patterns 
‘Tin and Japan Goods, Lron Ware, and C ulinary Utensils. 
‘—'Turnery, Brushes, Mats, &c., well made, strong, and servi: 
—Horticultural Tools, Lawn Mowe rs, Garden Rollers, and Wire 
i Shandeli newly-designed patterns in Glass and Bronze, Pirie glass, 50s. 
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New ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE with Priced FURNISHING LIST, Post-free. 
A Discount of 5 per cent. for Cash Payments of £2 and upwards. 
DEANE & CO., 46 King William Street, London — 
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October a8, 1869.] 


The Saturday Review. 


AUTERNE, pine 1867, at 14s. per teins or 8s. Dozen 
very ble White Wine, free from acidity.—H. B. FEARON & SON, 
ili and 145 Nev w Bond Street, London ; and Dewsbury, Yorkshire. 


LARET, of os excellent V intage of 1865, at 12s. per ver Dozen ; ; 

r Dozen Pints ; £5 10s. per Half Hhd.; a 4 Tia Hhd., duty paid. Also, for use 

t, in Four-gallon Casks, each complete with Tap and Vent 1 Peg. at 5s. per Gallon. 

‘These Ley should be kept in a cool place, and the ion quick.— 
FEARON & SON, 9% Holborn Hill, and 145 New ont Dewsbury, | 


Yorkshire. 
GHERRIES.—T. 0. LAZENBY, 90, 92 Wigmore Street, 


(Dry Or TiCh) 248. 
.. (Dry or rich) .. 36s. 
5.—Fine Dessert Sherry (Dry or rich) .... 488, 


E 77 LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, SAUCES, and CON- 
¢ DIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY & SON, Sole Proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, and 
Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi ments, 8o long and favourably distinguished by 


their Name, are om ye to CAUTION the Public against the inferior Preparations which are | 


put up and labe in close poitetion of their Goods with a view to mislead the Public.— 
9 Wigmore Street . Caven: dish Square (late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18 Trinity 
Street. ] London, 5. E. 


HAs FARVEY’S SAUCE. —Caution.—The Admirers of this 
ebrated Sauce are particularly requested to observe that each Bottle, prepared by 
£. LAZENSY & SON, bears the Label used so many years, signed “ Elizabeth Lazenby. ” 


Gauck, — —LEA & PERRINS.—The “ WORCESTER- 
SHIRE,” pronounced by Connoisseurs “ The only Good yg’ improves the Appetite, 
and aids Dige stion. Unrivalled for Piquancy and Flavour. Ask f LEA & PERRIN Ns? 


SAUC XE.” Beware of Imitations, and see the Names of LEA & PERRINS on all Bottles and 
eile Agente, CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, and Sold by all Dealers in Sa 
throughout the World. 


MSTERDAM INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1869.— 
The GRAND DIPLOMA of HONOUR, being the First Prize, and pect to the Gold 
Medal, has been awarded to LIEBIG COMP ANY’S EXTRACT of MEAT ; which likewise 
the First Prizes at the Panis and HAVRE EXHIBITIONS. 
Asingle Trial will at once convince the Consumer of the great superiority in flavour, strength, 
and clearness, over all other Extracts of Meat, thus fully showing the correctness of the received 
high distinctions. 


Every Genuine Jar bears Baron LiEsiG’s Signature. 


NEW CHRISTMAS BOOK BY RICHARD DOYLE. 


On November 6 will be publishe/, in folio, with 16 Plates containing 
36 Designs printed in Colours, price 31s. 6d. cloth, 


1% FAIRYLAND; Pictures from the Elf- 
World. By Ricuarp Dorie. With a Poem by W. ALLINGHAM. 


i" Mend List of Illustrations comprises amongst others the following 
subjects : 
The Fairy Triumphal March. 
The Musical Elf who taught the Little Birds to Sing. 
The Fairy Queen — an Airy Drive in her Carriage Drawn by Butterflies. 
A Dance amongst the Toadstools, 
Asleep in the Moonlight. 
The Courtship of the Fairy Prince. 
The Toilet of the Baby-Elves, 
The Race of Snails. 
The Tournament. 
Sailing in the Water-Lilies, 
&e. 


London: Lonemans, Green, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


Just published, in post 8vo. price 7s. 6d. cloth, 


Two LETTERS on CAUSATION and FREEDOM in 
WILLING, addressed to John Stuart Mill; with an Appendix on the Existence 
Hazanp, Author of 


of Matter and our Notions of Infinite Space. By ROWLAND G 
ba lng.” ** Freedom of Mind in Willing,” &c. 


“Mr. Hazard writes not only as an acute his opponents.......Nothing can exceed t 
thinker and a Christian scholar, but as a man keen severity of the cold, hard logic with 
endued with keen perception, and with a vast which Mr. Hazard disposes of the denial of 
fund of vigorous common sense; and it is human responsibility; nor the ease with 
this mixture of good sense and logical acumen which he exposes so barefaced a fallacy.” 
which gives him so great an advantage over Standard, Sept. 16. 


London : LONGMANS, | GREEN, | and Co. | Paternoster Row. 


[SDIGESTION REMOVED.—MORSON’S PEPSINE WINE, 
POWDER, LOZENGES, and GLOBULES are the successful and popular Remedies 
adopted by the Medical Profession for Indigestion. 

Sold in Bottles and Boxes from 2s., with full Directions, by THOMAS MORSON & SON. 
31, 33, and 124 Southampton Row, Russell Square, London, and by all Pharmaceutical 


Chemists. 
R. LOCOCK’S WAFERS. — Read the following, just 


received from Mr. SANDELL, Chemist, Yeovil, October 16, 1869: “T 


New Edition, now ready, in crown Ovo. price 6s. cloth, 


HE CLIMATE of the SOUTH of FRANCE as SUITED 
- to INVALIDS ; with Notices of Mediterranean and other Winter Stations. 
By C. T. WititaMs, M.A, M.D. Oxon. Assistant-Physician to the Hospital for Con- 
ao at Brompton, Second Edition, thoroughly revised and enlarged; witha 
ew Map. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


Lecock's Wafers constantly, knowing them to be very good for Coughs, Asthma, &c.” They 
have a pleasant taste. Sold by all Dr uggists. 


NOVEMBER FOGS are coming, indeed already are here, 
and many are from COUGHS, COL DS, ASTHMA, IN \FLUEN SZA, &e. 
Immediate relief may ured by the use of SPENCE R’S PULMONIC ELIXIR. It 
possesses every property tun can be beneficial in cases of Colds, Coughs, Asthma, and all 
Complaints of the Chest and Lungs. 


N’ 
PAIN JESS and PRACTICAL DEN TISTRY, by Mr. B. L. 

MOSELY, the Dentist, “ by Special Appointment,” 312 Regent Street” exactly copete 
the Polytechnic. Established 1820.—The System of Painless Dentistry originated by L 
Mose.y, and now recognised by the Medical Faculty and the Profession as one of the improve- 
ments of the Age, can nowhere be obtained in such perfected success as at his only Residence, 
3i2 Regent Street. Advantazes are : Perfect immunity from Pain—no Operations—Stumps and 
Decayed Teeth rendered usctul Loose Teeth and Tender Gums protected. Qualities : They 
never change Colour or Decay—in Fit unerring—Ease and Comfort unsurpassed Detection 
impossible—the Facial Anatomy faithfully ct ied and Youthful appearance restored—Masti- 
estion and Articulation guaranteed. The “'Times” of March 6 says: “So good an imitation 
becomes the next best thing to the original.” Teeth, from 5s ; Sets, 5 to 30 Guineas. Consul 
tion free.—Only address, 312 Regent Street, exactly ‘facing the Royal Polytec’ hnic. 


DINNEFORD’S PURE FLUID MAGNESIA, 


the best Remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indigestion. 
At 172 New Bond Street, London ; and of all Chemists. 


DR. DE JONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 


BROWN COD LIVER 


Prescribed as the safest, speediest, and most effectual remedy for 


OIL, 


CONSUMPTION, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS, RHEUMATISM, GENERAL | 


DEBILITY, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, AND 
ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS, 
Universally recognised by the highest Medical Authorities to be 
THE ONLY COD LIVER OIL 
invariably pure, uniformly excellent, 


PALATABLE, | AND EASILY TAKEN, 


Sir HENRY MARSH, Bart., Physician in Ordinary to the Queen in Treland, observes :— 
beg | consider Dr. De Jongh’'s Light- Brown Cod L iver Oil to be a very pure Oil, not likely to 


Medical Officer to the Poor Law Board of Great Britain, 
his work “ On Consumpt ion,’ we writes: "We think it a great advantage that there is one 
kind of Cod Liver Oil mig is universally admitted to be genuine—the Light-Brown Oil 
supplied by Dr. De Jongh. 


Sold only in capsuled IMPERIAL Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. 9d.; Quarts, 9s., by respectable 


SOLE CONSIGNEES, 
ANSAR, HARFORD, & CO., 77 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


BOOKS, &e. 


MUDIE's SELECT LIBRARY. —First Class Subscription, 


for eonstant succession of the best New Books, One Guinea per annum, commencing at 


any date. Book Societies supplied on liberal terms. Prospectuses postage For Preliminary 


Lit of Lis of Fortheoming Books, see page 569 ot this day" s"* Saturday Review 


(THE LON LONDON BOOK SOCIETY in connexion with MUDIE’S 
SELECT LIBRARY.—The best New Books are delivered, Free of Cost, at the 
Residences of Subscribers in every part of London and the Suburbs, Terms of Subscription, 
Two Guineas perannum. ‘The Names of New Subscribers are entered daily. For Prospectuses, 
apply | to C. E. Mu DIE, New Oxtord Street ; City Office, 4 King Street, Cheapside. 


S SELECT LIBRARY.—AIl the NEW “BOOKS 
Circulation or on Sale at MUDIE’S SEL Poren UIBRARY may also be obtained 
with ith the he possible delay by all Subscribers to MUD IE's MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 
ross Street, Manchester, and (by order) from all Booksellers in connexion with the Library. 
Madie’s Select t Library, New Oxford Street, ] Street, London ; City Office, 4 King Street, Cheapside. 


ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s Square, London. 
Founded in 184]. Patron—H. k. Hi. the PRINCE of WALES. President—The EARL 
of CLARENDON. The following are the Terms of Admission to this Library, which 
Contains 85,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in various Languages : 
Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2 with Entrance Fee of £6; Life Membership, £25. 
Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country, and Ten to Town, Members. Reading-room open 
Ten to Half-past Six. 
tus on application. Catalogue (New Edition), price 15s.; to Members, 10s. 6d. 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian, 


THE UNITED LIBRARIES, 307 Regent Street, W. 


tions from One Guinea to any amount, he ad by ‘the supply reauired, All | 


the best New English, French, and German, i *rospectuses, 
With Lists of New Publications, gratis and post free. 
*s* A Clearance Catalogue of Surplus Books offered for Sale at greatly Reduced Prices 
may also be had free on application. 
'S, CHURTON’S, HOPGSON’S, and SAUNDERS & OTLEY’S United Libraries, 
Regent Street, near the Poly technic. 


SATURDAY REVIEW.—For SALE, Seventeen Half-Yearly 


Abbott: January 1861 to June 1869, inclusive 
Abbott's, 7 Little Tower Steet, EC. 


Price £3,—Aduress, B.R.O., 


Just published, in crown 80. price 7s. 6a. . cloth, 


RACES of HISTORY in the NAMES of PLACES; with 
a Vocabulary of the Roots out of which Names of Places in England and 
Wales are formed. By FLAVELL EpmMuNDs. 
London: LonGmMANs, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


In One Volume, 8vo. with 24 Plates of Illustrations, containing very numerous 
Figures engraved on Wood, price 14s. cloth, 


HORSES and STABLES. By Colonel F. Firzwyeram, 
XV. the King’s Hussars. 
London: LoxGMaNs, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


Just published, | priee 6d. 


(THE REAL WORK of a CATHEDRAL, and WHY IT IS 
NOT DONE: a Word about Deans and Chapters. By Rev. H. W. PULLEN, M.A., 
Minor Canon of Salisbury. 

London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & Co. __ Salisbury: _Brown & Co. 


MANCHESTER NEW COLLEGE. 
Just published, post free, 1s. 


(THE ROOTS of CHRISIIANITY in MOSAISM: an 
Inaugural Address. By RvussELL MARTINEAU, M.A.. Professor of Hebrew. 
WILLIAMS & NorGaATR, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London ; and 
20 South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 
E. T. WHITFIELD, 178 Strand. 


Now published, crown 8vo. 336 pp. 4s. 


‘tk ACTS and DATES; or, the Leading Events in Sacred and 
Profane History, and the Princi pal Facts in ody ‘a “y Physical Sciences : the Memory 
By the Rev. ALEXANDER M i KAY, 


being aided rt es by a simple and natural Method 
Physical, and 


LL.D., F. ry i.8., Author of * A Manual of Modern Geography, 
Political,” 


WILLIAM BLAcKkwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


Just published, post free, 1s. 


GELF-GOVERN NMENT for LONDON: a Letter to the Right 
Hon. H. A. Bruce, M.P., from CHARLES Buxton, M.A., M.P. 
London : METROPOLITAN MUNICIPAL ASSOCIATION, 209 Piccadilly, W. 


Shortly will be ready , printed in permanent pigments, mounted and imprinted, 
each View 2s. 6d. 


YHE NILE and ITS SCENERY. By F. Mason Goon. New 
and Unpublished Series, including Views of Cairo and its Antiquities ; the Pyramids 
the Temples of Egypt and Nubia; the Great Canal of Suez; and other Views in Egypt an 
Nubia. 


AvtTotypPe Company, Limited, 5 Haymarket, London. 
And all Printsellers i in Ty Town and Country. 


Price Is.; by po post Is. 1d. 


PROPOSED INSTITUTION of a JOINT COMMITTEE 
of the LEGISLATURES and GOVERNMENTS of the BRITISH EMPIRE. 
Triexer & Co., 60 Paternoster Row. 


GIFT-BOOK FOR THE COMING SEASON. 
hortly, in 1 vol. large medium 4to. of about 600 pp., iMustrated by nearly 
Photoli lith Plates, elegantly bound in cloth with appropriate Gilt Devices. 


iL AKESPEARE and the EMBLEM WRITERS: an 
Exposition of their Similarities of Thought and Expression. Preceded by a View of the 
Emblem-Book Literature down to A.D. 1616, By Henny Green, M.A, 

This Work, which has been printed with great care, abounds in Ornamental, Illustrative, 
Facsimile Woodcuts and Photoliths, taken from the Works of Authors with several of whom 
Shakespeare was personally acquainted. To the many in the Nation to whom Shakespeare's 
renown is precious it presents curious information ; and from the ornamental style in which the 
whole is executed, from C god to Colophon, it will prove acceptable as a Gift Book for Christmas 
The Students and Scholars of th at Dramatist will also find here 

3. And in the first three c hapters 


po its own powers. 
A Large Paper Edition will be published simult: ly with the above. 
London: Trisxer & Co., 60 Paternoster Row. 


Just published, Second Edition, with important new Chapters, 2 vols. 26s. 
IND and BRAIN; or, the Correlation of Consciousness 
and \p<— By THOMAS Laycock, M.D., Professor of the practice of Medicine, 


University of Edinburgh. 
London : SLMPKIN, M MARSHALL, & Co. Edinburgh: MACLACHLAN & STEWART. 
ATLASES—M _MAPS— GLOBES. 


free on Application, or by post for One Stamp, 


ust published, 

A NEW CATALOGUE of selected ATLASES, MAPS, and 

GLOBES, Published or Sold EDWARD STANFORD, Wholesale and Retail Map- 
seller, 6 and 7 Charing Cross, London, 8. 3.W., comprising Atlases of Ancient and Modern 
Geography ; Physical, Biblical, Anatomical, Historical, and Educational Atlases ; Maps of the 
World, Europe, ‘Asia, Africa, and America, Great Britain, India, Canada, and the Colonies, 
London and its "Environs ; ; a New ‘Series of School Maps, Reliet Maps, and the Useful 
ledge Society's Series ; fro G 1 and Ordnance Survey Maps. 
: EDWARD STANFORD, 6 and 7 Charing Cross, 8.W. 

for the Sale of the Ordnance and Geological Survey Publications, 

Agent, by Appointment, ‘he ty cha 
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The Saturday Review. 


28, 1869, 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CCLIV., is 
published THis Day, 
CONTENTS : 
1, ISLAM. 
2. ISAAC BARROW. 
3. HIGHER AND LOWER ANIMALS, 
4. THE BYRON MYSTERY.* 
5. THE WATER SUPPLY OF LONDON. 
6. LORD LYTTON’S HORACE, 
7. RECONSTRUCTION OF THE IRISH CHURCH. 
8 SACERDOTAL CELIBACY. 
9, THE PAST AND FUTURE OF CONSERVATIVE POLICY. 
* This Paper contains hitherto Unpublished Letters from Lady Byron to Mrs. 
LEIGH in 1816, completely disproving Mrs. BeEcHER STowe’s * True Story.” 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


Monthly, 1s. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 
No. CXXI. (for NOVEMBER). 


CONTENTS : 


1, LAMBETH AND THE ARCHBISHOPS. By Tue Lampern LIBRARIAN. 
Part I. 


2. A BRAVE LADY. 
Continued. 


3. MR, GLADSTONE’S “JUVENDUS MUNDI.” 


4, A FEW MORE WORDS ON THE ATHANASIAN CREED. By PRESBYTER 
ACADEMICUS. 


5. SIMMENTHAL. By F. W. Myers. 

6. LA MAISON PATERNELLE. By Henry Latnam, M.A, 
7. ESTELLE RUSSELL. Continued. 

8. OXFORD SLANG. 

9. ECCLESIASTICAL COURTS. By F. W. RowseEtL. 

10. PAST AND PRESENT. 

11. THE SUEZ CANAL. By F. W. Eaton. 


By the Author of “John Halifax, Gentleman.” 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON 


On Friday the 29th instant, Is. 


"THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for NOVEMBER. No. CXIX. 
With Illustrations by Robert Barnes and George Du Maurier. 
CONTENTS : 
PUT YOURSELF IN HIS PLACE. With an Illustration. Chapters 20-22. 
THE DEFENDERS OF OUR NORTH-WEST INDIAN FRONTIER. 
THE EXECUTION BY HARA KIRI. 
OUR SECRET SOCIETY. 
ARCADIA, 
ST. PAUL AND PROTESTANTISM. (Concluded.) By MATTHEW ARNOLD. 
AGAINST TIME. With an Illustration. 
Chapter 4._Ex Tenebris Lux 
»  6.—The Terms of the M 


SMITH, ELDER, & rg 15 Waterloo Place. 


Price Is. 


"THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE for NOVEMBER. 
CONTENTS : 


- RED_AS A ROSE IS SHE. By the Author of “Cometh Up as a Flower.” 
Chapters 25 to 28. 


2. KING COPHETUA. A Story. 

3. POETRY OF THE PERIOD: Poetry of the Spiritualists. 

4. A STORY OF THE TUILERIES IN THE DAYS OF THE FIRST 
NAPOLEON. 


5. AUNT SALLY'S ACCOUNT OF MR. SAXBY'S TIDAL WAVE. 
6. A VISIT TO THE QUEEN OF THE PACIFIC. 
7. 
8. 


. A LOVER’S QUARREL. 
. HOW TO TALK. 


9, MADAME SCUDERI. A Story of the Days of the Poisoners of the Seven- 
teenth Century. 


10. SUSAN FIELDING. Chapters 41 to 43. 
RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street. 


Every Saturday, 6d. ; Stamped, 7d. 


THE FALL MALL BU DG & fT. 
CoNnTENTS OF No, LVI., OCTOBER 23, 1869: 
LEADING ARTICLES. Contagious Diseases, 

"The Government and the Iri-h Agitation, | Indian Affairs. : : 
Progress of Affairs in Spain. Income and Expenditure in India. 
The Future Campaign on Behalf of | The Theatre. 

itrim’s Leases. ilway Slaughter. 

Zand The Bishops and the Clergy. 
The Last French Duel. 
Tests that try Nothing. 
The Putlic Health Department of the 

Future. 
The European Life Assurance Company. 


REvIEws. 


Lord Lytton’s “ Horace.” 
Sebastian Cabot. 


MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES, 

The “ Quarterly Review” on Conserva- 
tive Strategy. 

American Speculators. 

Irish Oratory. 

Telegraphic Communication. 

The Published Accounts of Life Assur- 
ance Companies. 

Continental Journalism. “ Roland Yorke.” 

Islam. * Pioneering in the Pampas.” 

The Religious Reporter in America. New Books. 


OccASIONAL NOTES. ForEIGN AFFAIRS. Summary or News. 
Office, 2 Northumberland Street, Charing Cross. 


On October 28 will be published, No. I., 96 pp. 8vo. toned paper, Is. 


THE OXFORD UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE and REVIEW; 


h-class picathly Periodical for general Circulation, under the auspices of the most 
eminent eS of the 


London : WHITTAKER & Co. 


A SUPPLEMENT to THE ECONOMIST is is published THIS 
DAY, containing the REPORTS of the JOINT-STOCK BA of the United a King- 

dom, similar to that issued on 1th ale 1869. The price of THE NCONOMIST this day is— 
Stamped, Is. 3d. ; Unstamped, Is, 2d. 


POSITIONS of ORGANS in CHURCHES.—For Paper on this 
see THE BUILDER of this Week. Contains also View and Plan of St. 
Leicester—Portrait of Professor Slade En ravings Museum; and other 
Arti Price 4d. ; or, by post, 5d.—1 York Street, W "e. And all Newsmen. 


Early in N ber will be published, 1 vol. 8vo. with Illustrations, 10s. 6d. 
Pay LAND: a Lyric Poem. The Scene laid in Cintra 
and its Surroundings. Titania revealeth herself to Man and giveth him Counsel. 

L. Boorn, 307 Regent Street, W. 


ary’s Schools, | 


DEDICATED BY EXPRESS PERMISSION TO THE QUEEN, 
SECOND EDITION.—Now ready, 8vo. 15s, 


VOL. Il. of HER MAJESTY’S TOWER, 


By W. HEPWORTH DIXON. 


“ The present volume is superior in sustained interest to oe by which ms was preceded, 
whole details are so picturesquely narrated that the reader is carried away by the agrmire” The 


“ This volume fascinates the reader's i his white throw. 
ing floods of pure light on several of the most en matters of James the First's reign, 
Not inferior to any of the author’s previous works of history in respect of discernment and 
logical soundness, it equals m in luminous expression, and surpasses some of them in 
romantic interest.” — 
Mr. Dixon has never “done anything finer than this second volume of his history of the 
Tower. Among all his works it is at once the most brilliant and the most attractive.”_sun_ 


HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, 
THE NEW POPULAR NOVELS. 
NOBLESSE OBLIGE. By SaraH 


Author of “ The Huguenot Family,” &c. 3 vols. 


VIOLA. By the Author of “Caste,” ‘“ Pearl,” 


&c. 3 vols. 


SIR THOMAS BRANSTON. By W. Gizzerr, 


Author of “ Lucrezia Borgia,” “‘ Shirley Hall Asylum,” &c. 3 vols, 


“ The separate portions of this ay are told “a distinctly and powerfully that we cannot 
being and fi imes. “This book not only fixes our attention while we 
reads but, rarer still, continues to aan it after we have finished.” —Saturday Review. “ An 
extreme ly _interesting novel."—Atheneum. “ An exceedingly powerful, original, and 
ing work.” —Zelegr' aph. 6s . We doubt’ whether Mr. Gilbert has ever before written a story of so 


DEBENHAMS VOW. By B, 
(October 29, 


Epwarps, Author of “ Barbara’s History,” &c. 3 vols. 


CHEAP EDITION of ROBERT FALCONER. 


By Grorce Mac Donatp, LL.D. Forming the New Volume of “ Hurst 
& Blackett’s Standard Library.” Bound and Illustrated, 5s, 
“ A book of intense beauty and truthfulness.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 
HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


THE HANDY-VOLUME SERIES. 
THE TIN TRUMPET. By Horace Sum, Author of 
“ Rejected Addresses,” is this day published, cloth, 23. The Authorship of this 
gover a y amusing little Work is now for the first time Pe ae by Permission of the 
- Bravery, Evans, & Co., 11 Bouverie Street, E.C. 


Just published, 1s. 


(THE KHEDIVE. A True View of the EASTERN QUES- 
TION. Translated from the French. This Work has created a great sensation in Paris, 
WYMAN “ Sons, 74-5 Great Queen Street, Ww. Cc. 


In post 8vo. Is. 
gcHioor. LIFE: its Duties and Responsibilities. By the 


Rev. C. CROWDEN, M.A. 

“The boys of Cranbrook Grammar School are indeed fortunate in their head-master. One 
cannot read a page of this little book without thinking of Arnold ; of his scorn for the sordid and 
the mean, of his ennobling conceptions of human life and the sanctities of little things; andof 
his abiding consciousness of the power of that highest of all motives, the love of — w 

Clerical Journal. 
Rivixetoss, Waterloo Place, London ; Oxford, and Cambridge. 


This day , demy 8vo. with Portrait, 8s. 6d. 
FRIEDRICH WILHELM KRUMMACHER: an Autobio- 
graphy. Edited by his DAuGHTER, and Translated by the Rev. M. G. Easton, A.M. 
Edinburgh: T. & T. CLARK. London: HAMILTON & Co. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


pus METAPHYSICS of ETHICS. By Innranver Kant. 


Translated by J. W. SEMPLE, Advocate. New Edition with an Introduction by Rev. 
HENRY CALDERWOOD, LL.D., Professor of Moral Philosophy, University of Edinburgh. 


Edinburgh: T. & T. CLARK. London: HAMILTON & Co. 


BRABROOK’S INDUSTRIAL AND PROVIDENT SOCIETIES. 
Just published, 12mo. cloth, 6s. 


(DHE LAW RELATING to INDUSTRIAL and PRO: 
VIDENT SOCIETIES, including the Trades Union Act, 1869. By Epwanp Ww. 
Brapnrook, F.S.A., of Lincoln’s Inn, Esq., Barrister at Law, Assistant Registrar of Friendly 
Societies. 

London : BUTTERWORTHS, 7 Fleet Street, Her Majesty’s Law Publishers. 


On Saturday, October 23, 1s. 6d.; by return of post, 1s. 7d. 


HE ROMAN INDEX and ITS LATE PROCEEDINGS; 
being a Second Letter to Archbishop MANNING. By the Author of “ The Church's Creed 
or the Crown's Creed ? 
J.T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; and SIMPKIN. 


Now ready, imperial 4to. 42s, 
(THE ART | of FIGURE DRAWING. By T. H. Macurre. 
A full Treatise on the Subject, copiously Illustrated. 


London: Winsor & NEWTON, 38 Rathbone Place. 
And all Booksellers and Artists’ Colourmen. a 


. LEE on SOUTHERN HEALTH RESORTS. 
Just published. 


MENTONE and SAN REMO, With Remarks on the Climate. 
Second Edition, 2s. 6d. 


HYERES and CANNES. 2s. 

PAU, BIARRITZ, ARCACHON, 2s, 

NICE and ITS CLIMATE, Second Edition, 3s, 6d. 
Ww. J. ADAMS, 59 Fleet Street. 


NEW WORK BY DR. BEALE, F.RS. 


Now ready, 5s. 
PROTOPLASM ; or, Life, Force, and Matter. 
JOHN CHURCHILL & Sons. 


8 Coloured Plates. 
Just published, ‘Third Edition, revised and enlarged, with additional Recent Cases, 2s. 6d. 
PILEPSY and its CURE. By Geo. Braman, M.D., F.R.CS. 


London: RENSHAW, 356 Strand. And all Booksellers. 
Just published, 2s. 


A TREATISE on MAGNETISM and ITS HEALING 
POWER. By Professor ADOLPHE DipreR. To be had at 
H. BAILLiERE’s, 219 Regent Street. 

Just published, Second Edition, with Addenda, containing additional Facts and Cases in 
Illustration of the Nefarious Proceedings of the Advertising Quacks, Is. 6d.; by post, Is. 8d. 
REVELATIONS of QUACKS and QUACKERY. By 
Derecror. Reprinted from the “ Medical Circular.” 
London: H. BaILuitre, 219 Regent Street. 


With 
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The Saturday Review. 


WORKS NOW READY. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CCLIV. 
CONTENTS : 
1, ISLAM. 7. RECONSTRUCTION OF THE IRISH 
2 ISAAC BARROW. CHURCH. 


3, HIGHER AND LOWER A 

4. THE BYRON MYSTERY. 

5, WATER SUPPLY OF LONDON. 
6. LORD LYTTON’S HORACE. 


ART. IV.—This Paper contains unpublished Letters from say Byron to Mrs. LEIGH in 
1816, completely Mrs. BEECHER STOWE’S True Story. 


AUSTIN’S LECTURES on JURISPRUDENCE; or, the 


Philosophy of Positive Law. Revised Edition. By RobpERT CAMPBELL. 2 vols. 8vo. 
price 323. 


8. SACERDOTAL CELIBACY. 


9. PAST AND FUTURE OF CONSER- 
VATIVE POLICY. 


RESEARCHES in the HIGHLANDS of TURKEY. In 


little visited of Albania, Monten . &c. With Notes on the Classical Superstition a 
the Modern ta By Rev. . Fe Tozer, M.A. 2 vols. crown 8vo. with Map ‘and 
ns, 248. 


A SMALLER HISTORY of ENGLISH LITERATURE, with 
Specimens from the Chief Writers, arran; Chronologically, from the Earliest Times to 
the End of the Georgian Era. Edited by WM. SmiTH, LL.D. 2 vols. l6mo. each 3s. 6d. 


THE NORTHERN CATHEDRALS of ENGLAND, including 
York, Ripon, Durham, Cuticle. Manchester. By R.J. Kina, B.A. 2 vols. 
crown 8vo. with 60 Lilus' 


THE ROYAL ENGINEER and the ROYAL ESTABLISH- 


MENTS at WOOLWICH and CHATHAM. By the Right Hon. Sir Francis B. 
HEAD, Bart. 8vo. with Illustrations, | 


MOLECULAR and MICROSCOPIC SCIENCE. By Mary 


SOMERVILLE. 2 vols. post 8vo. with 180 Illustrations, 2ls. 


A MEMOIR of JOHN CONOLLY, M.D., D.C.L., comprising a 
Sketch of the Improved Treatment of the Insane in Baie ant press Phat By Sir JAMES 
CLARK, Bart., K.C.B., M.D., F.R.S. Post 8vo. with Portrait, 10s. 6d. 


THE PARKS, PROMENADES, and GARDENS of PARIS; 
described and considered in relation to the Wants of our Own Cities, and of Public and 
Private Gardens. By W. Rosixsoy, F.L.S. 8vo. with 400 Illustrations, 18s. 


NAPOLEON at FONTAINBLEAU and ELBA: being a 
Journal of Occurrences and Notes of ee &c. By the late Majer-Genent Sir 
Nem CAMPBELL, C.B. 8vo. with Portrait, 15s. 


CONSTITUTIONAL PROGRESS: a Series of University 
Lectures at Oxford. By Professor BuRRows, M.A. Post 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


ANNALS of ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL. By Henry Harr 
a, aa late Dean of St. Paul's. Second Edition, 8vo. with Portrait and Illus- 


THE CONTINUITY of SCRIPTURE, as declared by the 


Testimony of Our Lord, ~y of the Evangelists and Apostles. By Lord HATHERLEY. 
Fourth Edition, post 8vo. 6s. 


LIVES of LORD LYNDHURST and LORD BROUGHAM. 


By the late Lord CAMPBELL. 8vo. 16s. 


THE WARRIORS of the SEVENTEENTH CENTURY who 


have Commanded Fleets and Armies before the Enemy. By Gen. Sir Epwarp Cust, 
D.C.L. 2 vols. post 8vo. 18s. 


TRAVELS and ADVENTURES in RUSSIAN AMERICA, 


By FREDERICK WHYMPER. 8vo. with Map and Illustrations, lés. 


THE MILITARY FORCES of the CROWN;; their Adminis- 


tration and Government. By CHARLES M. CLODE. 2 vols. 8vo. kas, 


THE BRITISH MISSION to ABYSSINIA. With Notices of 


the Countries 1 fro h, through the Soodan, and back to Annesley Bay, 
from Magdala. By nS. roy 2 vols. 8vo. with Map and Lilustrations, 23s. 


REMINISCENCES of ATHENS and the MOREA during 


TRAVELS in GREECE in _ 1839. By the late Earl of CARNARVON. Edited by the 
present EARL. Crown 8vo. with Map, 7s. 6d. 


THE NILE and ITS BANKS, showing their Attractions to 
the Archeologist, Naturalist, and General Tourist. By Rev. A.C. SmiTH. 2 vols. post 
8vo. with Woodcuts, 1 


A RESIDENCE in BULGARIA;; or, Notes on the Resources 
and Administration of Turkey, the Condition and Character of the Chsietion and Mussul- 
man Populations. By Capt. ST. CLAin and C. A. BROPHY. 8vo. 12s. 


TRAVELS in the EASTERN ARCHIPEL AGO, 1865-6: a 
Popular Deseri tion of the Islands, their Natural History and Geography. By ALBERT 
8. BickMORE, F.R.G.S. 8vo. with Map and Illustrations, 2is. 


SHIPBUILDING in IRON and STEEL: a Practical Treatise 


vine f at details of Construction, Processes of Manufacture and Building Arrangements. 
Bye Reeb,C.B. 8vo. with 5 Plans and 250 Woodcuts, 30s. 


PRINCIPLES at STAKE: a Series of Essays on Church 


of of the Day. By various Authors. Edited by G. H. Sumner, M.A. Second 
vo. 1 


THE STRENGTH of IRON and STEEL. By Kyvurt Sryrre, 


Director of the Institute at Stockholm. 8vo. with Plates, 12s. 


LAST WINTER in the UNITED STATES. By Rev. F. 


HAM ZINCKE. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


LORD DUFFERIN ON THE IRISH LAND QUESTION. 


IRISH EMIGRATION and the TENURE of LAND 


in IRELAND. Second Edition, 8vo. 


MR. MILL’S PLAN for. the PACIFICATION of 
IRELAND, Examined. 8vo, 1s. 


CONTRIBUTIONS to an INQUIRY into the STATE 


of IRELAND. By the Right Honble. Lord Durrerm, K.P. 8vo. 3s. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


OPENING OF THE SUEZ CANAL. 


Post 8vo. with Map, 15s. 


MURRAY’S HANDBOOK for TRAVELLERS in 


EGYPT, corrected to the Present Time, including an ACCOUNT of the 
SUEZ CANAL. 


Also, 2 vols. post 8vo. with Maps, 24s, 
MURRAY’S HANDBOOK for TRAVELLERS in 


SYRIA and PALESTINE, the Peninsula of Sinai, Edom, and the Syrian 
eee with detailed Descriptions of Jerusalem, Petra, Damascus, and 
‘ yra. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


LORD. BYRON’S LIFE AND WORKS. 


The following can now be had: 
LIFE of LORD BYRON; with his LETTERS and 


JOURNALS. By THomas Moons, Author of “ Lalla Rookh,” &c, 6 vols. 
fcp. 8vo. with Frontispiece and Vignettes, 18s. 


MOORE’S LIFE of LORD BYRON; with his LET- 
TERS and JOURNALS, 1 vol. royal 8vo. with Portraits, 9s. 


Ilr 
LORD BYRON’S POETICAL WORKS. 
fep. 8vo. with Frontispiece and Vignettes, 30s. 


10 vols. 


Iv 
LORD BYRON’S POETICAL WORKS. 1 vol. royal 


8vo. with Illustrations, 9s. 


v 
A LIBRARY EDITION, 6 vols. | A POCKET EDITION, 8 vols. 
8vo. with Portrait, £2 5s. 16mo, 20s, 


Or, separately : 
CHILDE HAROLD. 23. 6d. DRAMAS. 2 vols. 5s. 
TALES AND POEMS. 2s. 64. | DON JUAN. 2 vols. 5s. 
MISCELLANIES. 2 vols. &s. BEAUTIES OF BYRON. 33s. 6d. 


vir 
THE PEARL EDITION of LORD BYRON’S 


POETICAL WORKS. 1 vol. post 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


S. W. PARTRIDGE & CO. 


ARE NOW PUBLISHING: 


A REPLY to COBBETT’S “HISTORY of the REFORMA- 


TION in ENGLAND and + oe Compiled and Edited by CHARLES HasTines 
COLLETTE. Demy 8vo. cloth, 350 p) 


“THE WHOLE ARMOUR of GOD:” an Explanation of the 
Christian Conflict, and the Divine Panoply therefor. By Lieut.-Gen. Goopwyy, Author 
of “ Antitypical ,” &c. Crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


TIM DOOLAN, the Irish Emigrant: being a full and ae 
Account of his Reason for Emigrating—His Passage across the Atientio—# is Arrival in 
New York—His brief Sojourn in the United States, and his f his further Emigra! 
By the Author of * Mick Tracy.” Second Edition, crown 8vo. cloth, 3s 6d. 


THE GREAT ANTICHRIST. WHO? WHEN? WHERE? 
A Contribution for Anxious Times. Br Pr. W. J. Bouton, M.A., puis of 3 Hulsean 
Prize Essay for 1852, &c. Crown 8vo. with Lithographic Frontispiece, “cloth, 1s. 


THE ROAD to ROME, vd OXFORD; or, tee identical 
Sang 4 By Rev. J. A. WYLIE, LL.D., Author of Papacy,” &c. Crown 


THE PASTOR’S WIFE: a Memoir of Mrs. Sherman, of Surre rey 


Chapel. By her HusBanb. Thirteenth Thousand, crown 8vo. with Portrait, cloth, 3s. 
Full Catalogues sent free for One Stamp. 


LONDON: 8. W. PARTRIDGE & CO., 9 PATERNOSTER ROW. 


In November will be published, 
THE ODES, EPODES, AND 
SATIRES OF HORACE, 


Translated into English Verse, 


TOGETHER WITH A LIFE OF HORACE, 
By THEODORE MARTIN. 
In this Edition (the Third of the Odes and Epodes) ¢ Translation of the Satires has been 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON, 
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MESSRS. BLACKWOOD & SON’S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE ODES and EPODES | of HORACE: a Metrical Trans- 


lation into English, with an L taries. By Lord LyrTon. With 
Latin Text. 8vo. 14s. 


A BOOK ABOUT ROSES: How to Grow and Show Them. 


By S. REYNOLDS HALL, Author of “ A Little Tour in Irelapd.” Crown 6vo. 7s. 6d. 
By 


MARY QUEEN of SCOTS and HER ACCUSERS. 


JouN Hosack, Barrister-at-Law. Containing the “ Book of Articles" produced against 
Queen Mary at Westminster in 1569; together with various other Original Documents. 
8vo. 15s. 


JAPAN: being @ Sketch of the History, Government, and Officers 


of the Empire. yy WALTER DICKSON. 8vo. 15s. 


SEATS and SADDLES, BITS and BITTING; and the 


Prevention and Cure of Restivences 3 in Horses. By Francis Dwyer, Major of Mussars 
in the Imperial Austrian Service. New and enlarged Edition, comprising a Section on 
Draught and Harness. With Engravings, 7s. 6d. 


FACTS and DATES; or, the Leading Events in Sacred and 
Profane History, and the Principal, Facts in the various Physical Sciences. By the Rev. 
. Mackay, LL.D., Author of a “Manual of Modern Geography,” &c. 4s. 


MEMOIR of SIR WILLIAM HAMILTON, Bart., Pro- 


fessor of Logie and Metaphysics in the University of Edinburgh. By Profesor VEITCH, 
of the University of Glasgow. 8vo. with Portrait, 133. 


THE DISCIPLES of OUR LORD DURING the PERSONAL 


MINISTRY. By WILLIAM LEE, D.D., Minister of Roxburgh. 6d. 


HISTORICAL SKETCHES of the REIGN of GEORGE the 


SECOND. By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 2 vols. post 8vo. (On November 1. 


WENDERHOLME: a Stor oy of Lancashire and Yorkshire. By 


GILBERT HAMERTON, Author of “A Painter's Camp,” &c. 3 vols, post 8vo. 
n the press. 


LORD ST. LEONARDS’ HANDY-BOOK on PROPERTY 
LAW. New and enlarged Edition. (Ready. 


THE POEMS of OSSIAN. The Gaelic Text, with a New and 


Literal English Translation and Illustrative Notes. By the Rev. A. CLERK, Kilmallie. 
2 vols. 8vo. n the press. 


FLOWERS from FATHERLAND on ENGLISII SOIL. 
a lations from the German. By JOHN PITCAIRN TROTTER; A. ay RCER ADAM, 
; aud GEORGE COLTMAN, B.A. Crown 8vo. (la the press. 


PICCADILLY! A Fragment of Contemporary Biogr aphy. By 


LAURENCE OLIPHANT. 8vo. in the press. 


AS REGARDS PROTOPLASMS in RELATION to PRO- 
FESSOR HUXLEY’S ESSAY on the PHYSICAL BASIS of LIFE. By JAMES 
HUTCHESON STIRLING, F.R.C.S. and LL.D., Edinburgh. (ln the press. 


ON FICTION as a MEANS of POPULAR TEACHING: a 
Lecture. By Lord NEAVEs. (Zn the press. 
The concluding Volumes (V. and VI.) of 
MR. JOHN HILL BURTON’S HISTORY of SCOTLAND. 
from Agricola’s Invasion to the Revolution of 1688, 


Un the press. 


45 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH; anp 37 PATERNOSTER ROW, 
LONDON. 


SAMPSON LOW & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


THIS DAY. 
THE LAST of the TASMANIANS: a History of the Black 


War in Van Diemen’s Land. By JAMES BoNWICK, F.R.G.S., Fellow of the Ethnological 
Society, &c. Sc. With numerous Ilustrations, 16s, 


NORMANDY PICTURESQUE: a New Artistic Book of 


Travel. By HWeNry BLacksuRrn, Author of “ Artists and Arabs,” &c. Demy Svo. cloth 
extra, with numerous Lilustrations, 163. 


SEVEN EVENTFUL YEARS in PARAGUAY: a Narrative 
of Personal Service and Captivity amongst the Parazuayans. By G. F, MASTERMAN, 
late Assistant-Surgeon Paraguayan Military Service. 8vo. with Map, ls. 


LETTERS from the EAST: Notes of a Visit to Egypt and | 


Palestine. By WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 12mo. cloth, 6s. 6d. 


WONDERS of ITALIAN ART. By Lovis Vranrpor. 
demy 8vo. illustrated with 10 Autotype Reproductions of celebrated Engravings, ana 30 
Woodcuts, handsomely bound, cloth extra, gilt edges, 12s. 6d. 


VICTOR HUGO’S TOILERS of the SEA. Illustrated Edition, 
graphic Illustrations by Chifflart, beautifully printed on toned 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY of aSMALL BOY. By the Author 


of “School Days at Saxonhurst.” 
cloth extra, ds. 


LONDON: SAMPSON LOW, SON, & MARSTON, 188 FLEET STREET. 


IN A FEW DAYS. 


Tn 1 vol. large 8vo. illustrated by 343 Engravings on Wood, and 4 coloured Plates, 
elegantly bound in cloth, gilt top, 31s. éd. - 


THE UNIVERSE; 
Or, the Infinitely Great and the Infinitely Little. 
A Sketch of Contrasts in Creation and Marvels revealed and explained by Natural 
Science. 


By F. A. POUCHET, M.D. 


LONDON : BLACKIE & SON, 44 PATERNOSTER ROW. 


| LEGENDARY 


Square | 


Small post, with Frontispiece by Sidney P. Hall, || 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO. 
PUBLISHERS. 


RECENT ANNOUN OZMEN TSs.-NOW READY. 


THE NORILITY of LIFE: its Graces and Virtues. Edited a 


Second Edition, imperial 4to, with Illustrations, Borders, and_Vignettes, engraved 
= Dalziels, and 24 Pages of Original Designs, printed in Colours by Kronheim 
gut and gilt edges, 2is. 


THE CHANDOS POETS. 


ELIZA COOK’S POEMS. Only complete Edition, revised 
the Author, with many Original Pieces, crown 8yo. cloth gilt, with 8 Steel Plates and 
Portrait, 7s. 6d.; morocco, 15s. 


Uniform with the above, same price. 


/LONGFELLOW'S POETICAL WORKS. 
POETS of the NINETEENTH CENTURY 


SCOTT’S POETICAL WORKS. 
BALLADS of ENGLAND and SCOTLAND, 


WARNE’'S HOUSEHOLD NOVELS. 
A Series of Original Works of Fiction, Healthy in their Tone and Taste. 
THE KNIGHT’S RANSOM. By L. Vatentine, Editor of 
the “ Home Book.” Crown 8vo. with Original Illustrations, cloth gilt, 5s. 


Uniform with the above, same pri 


ONE EAR; or, the Three Homes: a “Book for Girls. By 
ON “the “EDGE of the STORM. By the’ Author of “ Made- 


moiselle Mori.” 


JULIAN ; or, Scenes in Judea. By the Rev. Wirrram Warez, 
Large crown 8vo. with Steel Frontispiece and Vignette, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 
Uniform with the above, same price, and by the Rev. WILLIAM WARE. 
ZENOBIA, QUEEN of PALMYRA 
ROME and the EARLY CHRISTIANS. 


THE SCHOOL-BOY PARONET. By the Hon. Mrs, Grezyez, 
Small crown 8vo. with Original Illustrations, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 
Fep. Svo. cloth gilt, Illustrated, and by the same Author, 


FILLING UP the CHINKS. 2s, 6d. 
CUSHIONS and CORNERS. 2s. 


SYDNEY STUART; or, Love Seeketh not Her Own. 


B 
C.D. BELL. Square fep. 8vo. with Illustrations, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 7 
LONDON: BEDFORD STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 
NEW YORK: SCRIBNER, WELFORD, & CO. 


TPARRANT'S ELEGANT GIFT-BOOKS for the SEASON. 


Now ready, Second Edition, in magnificent Emblematie Binding, 31s. 6d. 

THE CHURCH’S FLORAL KALENDAR. Compiled ly by 

EMILY CUYLER. Each page elegantly Liluminated in Gold and Colours by V 

Now ready, Second Edition, in clegant Emblematic Binding, 31s. 

THE PRISONER of CHILLON. By Lord Byron. 

page richly ILluminated by W. and G. AUDSLEY, Architects. 

Just ready, Third Edition, royal folio, half morocco, extra-gilt edges, 52s. 6d. 

SPECIMENS of ARCHITECTURE, — By 


W. Even NesFIELD, from Sketches in France and Italy. One Ilundred 
Plates, with descriptive 


London: ALFRED Serle Street, Lincoln's Inn Fields. 


Each 


Now ready, 3 vols. post Svo. 3ls. 6d. 


THE GARSTANGS OF GARSTANG 
GRANGE. 


By T. ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE. 


SMITH, & CO., W. ATERIA 00 ACE, 


Now ready, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 10s. 


THE LAST CHRONICLE OF 
BARSET. 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


FRIENDS IN COUNCIL. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


Now ready, demy 8vo. 16s. 
THE SECOND PART OF 


A DIGEST OF MOOHUMMUDAN 
LAW ; 


Containing the Doctrines of the Imameea Code of 
Jurisprudence. 


By N. B. E. BAILLIE. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 564 
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The Saturday Review. 


NEW BOOKS. 
TWELVE PARABLES of OUR LORD. 


Twelve Mlustrations beautifully printed in Colours from Sketches taken in 
the East by McENeErRy, and Frontispiece from a Picture by JoHN JELLICOE, 
with Illuminated Texts and Borders. Royal 4to. elegant binding, 42s. 

[Next week. 


ALBRECHT DURER of NURNBERG: the 


Flistory of his Life, with a Translation of his Letters and Journal, and some 
‘Account of his Works. By Mrs. CHARLES HEATON. Royal 8vo. with upwards 
of 30 Photographic and Autotype Illustrations, in ornamental Binding, 


price 31 Sls. 6d. [Next week. 


OLD ENGLISH HISTORY for CHILDREN. 


By E. A. Freeman, M.A, Extra fep. 8vo, with 5 Maps printed in ne ga 
price 6s. [This day. 


TALES of OLD TRAVEL. Re-narrated by 


Hewry F.R.G.S. Crown 8vo. with 8 Full-page Mlustrations by 
Huard, cloth, extra gilt, 6s. (This day. 


GLOBE EDITION of SPENSER’S COM- 


PLETE WORKS. Edited, from Original Editions and MSS., by R. Morris. 
With Memoir by J. W. HALEs, M.A. Globe 8vo, 3s, 6d. [This day. 


THE CHRISTIAN LIFE MANIFOLD and 


ONE: Six Sermons preached in Canterbury Cathedral. By Canon Wesrcort. 
Crown 8vo. [Next week. 


THE LIGHT of the WORLD: an Essay. 


By Aveustus S. WILKINS, M.A., Professor of Latin in Owen’s College, Man- 
chester. Crown 8vo. [Next week. 


STRONG DRINK and TOBACCO SMOKE: 


the Structure, Growth, and Uses of Malt, Hops, Yeast, and Tobacco. By 
H. P. Prescott, F.L.S, 8vo. with 167 Original Illustrations, [Next week. 


ARCHDEACON HARDWICK’S WORKS. 
CHRIST and other MASTERS: a Historical Inquiry into 


some of the Chief Parallelisms and Contrasts between Christianity and the 
a Systems of the Ancient World. New Edition, revised, with a 
Prefatory Memoir by the Rev. FRANCIS PRocTER. 2 vols. crown 8yo. lis, 


A HISTORY of the CHRISTIAN CHURCH. Middle 
Age. From Gregory the Great to the Excommunication of Luther. Edited 
by ge Procrer, M.A. Second Edition, crown 8vo, with 4 Maps, 
price 10s. 6d. 


A HISTORY of the CHRISTIAN CHURCH DURING 
the REFORMATION, Revised by Francis Procrer, M.A. Second Edition, 
crown Byo. 10s. 6d. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


NEW CLARENDON PRESS BOOKS. 


Just published, 4to. 21s. Part I. of 


AN ICELANDIC-ENGLISH DICTIONARY, 


chiefly founded on the Collections made from Prose Works of the Twelfth— 
Fourteenth Centuries. By the Jate Richarp CLEeAssy. Enlarged and com- 
pleted by GupBranp Vicrusson. Part I. A—H. 


“ The Belaguiee, < the Clarendon Press may well be proud of having puted such a 
Dictionary........ t is the greatest help to English philology that has ever been published.” 


CALENDAR of the CLARENDON STATE 


PAPERS preserved in the Bodleian Library. Vol. II. From the Accession of 
Charles I]., 1649, to the End of the Year 1654, Edited by the Rev. W. D. 
Macray, M.A. 8vo. [Shortly. 


AN INQUIRY into the 


CAUSES of the WEALTH of NATIONS, 


NATURE and 


By ApAM Smiru, LL.D. Edited 


by J. E. RoGers. 2 vols. 8vo. [Shorily. 
CLEMENTIS ALEXANDRINI OPERA. 
Ex recensione GuULIELMI Dryporril, 4 vols. 8vo. (Shortly. 


TYPICAL SELECTIONS from the BEST 


BRITISH AUTHORS. With Introductory Notices, Extra fep. 8vo. 
[ Shortly. 


EXERCISES in PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY : 


Geslitative Analysis. By A. G. Vernon HaAncount, M.A., F.R.S., Lee’s 
ader in Chemistry at Christ Church ; 3; and H. G. MADAN, ™M. A., Queen’s 

College, Oxford. Crown 8vo. with Mlustrations, 7s. 6d. (Clarendon Press 

Series.) [This day. 


OXFORD: PRINTED AT THE CLARENDON PRESS, AND PUBLISHED BY 
MACMILLAN & CO.. TONDON, PUBLISHERS TO THE UNIVERSITY. 


NEW WORKS. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. OCLXVI. 


October. 8vo. price 6s, 

CONTENTS. 
THE (ECUMENICAL COUNCIL. 
FRESHFIELD’S TRAVELS IN THE CAUCASUS. 
THE DUC D’AUMALE’S LIVES OF THE CONDES. 
THORNTON ON LABOUR. 
COUNT BISMARCK. 
ROBINSON’S PARKS AND GARDENS OF PARIS. 
FERGUSSON ON TREE AND SERPENT WORSHIP. 
DIARIES OF CRABB ROBINSON. 
INDIAN JUDGES, BRITISH AND NATIVE. 
THR VICTORIAL OF DON PEDRO NINO. 
. MILL’S SUBJECTION OF WOMEN. 


ALBERT DURER, his LIFE and WORKS; 


containing his Journal and other Writings ; with Complete Catalogues of his 
Engravings, &c. By W. B. Scorr, Author of “ Half-hour Lectures on the 
e and Ornamental Arts.” 8vo. with Illustrations, (Next week. 


NOTES on BURGUNDY. By C. R. Wexp. 


Edited by his Wipow; with Portrait and Memoir. Post 8vo. price 8s. 6d. 


IN FAIRYLAND; Pictures: from the Elf- 


World. By With a Poem by W. In folio, 
with 16 Plates, containing 36 Designs printed in Colours, price 31s. 6d. 
[On November 6. 


IERNE. By W. Srevart Trencn, Author of 


“ Realities of Irish Life.” 1 vol. 8vo. with Illustrations and a Photograph. 
(Z£arly in December. 


THE C2CUMENICAL COUNCIL and the 


INFALLIBILITY of the ROMAN PONTIFF: a Pastoral Letter to the 
Clergy. By Henry EDwWAk», Archbishop of Westminster. 8vo. price 2s. 6d. 


HISTORY of the NORMAN KINGS of 


ENGLAND. From a New Collation of the Contemporary Chronicles. By 
Tuomas Cope, Barrister. 8vo. 16s. 


NGLAND and IRELAND. By Joun Sruarr 


Muu. Fifth Edition. 8vo. price ls, 


A HISTORY of WALES, derived from 


Authentic Sources. By JANE WILLIAMS, Yagafell. 1 vol. 8vo. 
(Nearly ready, 


THE LIFE of ULIVER CROMWELL, to 


the Death of CharlesI. By J. R. ANDREWS, Barrister-at-Law. 1 vol. on, 
(Nearly ready. 


HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Fall of 


Wolsey to the Defeat of the Spanish pats iy By J. A. Frovpr, M.A. 
Vols, XI. and XII., in 8vo., completing the Work. [/n November. 


MABELDEAN, or CHRISTIANITY RE- 


VERSED ; being the History of a Noble Family: a Social, Political, and 
Theological Novel. By Owen Gower, of Gaybrook. 3 vols. post 8vo. 
price 31s. 6d. 


THROUGH the NIGHT: a Tale of the Times. 


To which is added, ONWARD; or, a Summer Sketch, By WALTER 
SWEETMAN, B.A. 2 vols. post 8vo. price 21s. 


STRONG and FREE; or, First Steps towards 


Social Science. By the Author of “ My Life, and What shall I Do with It?” 
8yo. price 10s. 6d. 


TRACES of HISTORY in the NAMES of 


PLACES ; with a Vocabulary of the Roots out of which the Names of Places 
in England and Wales are formed, By FLAVELL Epmunps. Crown 8vo. 
price 7s, 6d. 


ANALYSIS of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


Parr I. Grammar; Parr II. Etymological Derivations; Parr ITI. Praxis 
and Examination Papers. By I. PLaNt FLEMING, M.A A. B.0.L. Crown 8vo. 


[Now ready. 
HORSES and STABLES. By Colonel F. 
eee, XV. the King’s Hussars. 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, 


price 15s. 


London; LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER. 
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[October 23, 1869, 


Ready this day, No. XXVIII., price 1s. 


TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE 
FOR NOVEMBER. 
AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY. 


CONTENTS : 
1. Gqongs CANTERBURY’'S WILL, 7. MR. OSCAR PREEN IN JAPAN AND 
the Author of “East Lynne LAPUTA. Chapters 8, 9. 


land Yorke,” &c. With an Tilus- 
one Chapter 22.—Playing for High 8. ee OF TWO HOUSES. In Four 
Chapters. 


Sr 9. DEFEATED HOPES. 
10. MY VILLAGE. 


Dunn's. 
2, THE UNDERWORLD. 
3. THE OF NA- 11, BUSYBODIES. 
W 12. NOTES ON OUR MILITARY 
SYSTEM. 


4. LAST WORDS. 
5. DR. LORRINER. A Story. 
13. A SIMPLE STORY. 


6. AUTUMN FANCIES, With an Ilus- 
tration. 


TRAVELS in CENTRAL AFRICA, 


EXPLORATIONS of the WESTERN NILE TRIBUTARIES. By Mr. and 
Mrs. PETHERICK. 2 vols. 8vo. with Maps, Portraits, and numerous Illustrae 
tions, 25s. [Ready this day. 


PLACES and PEOPLE: being Studies from 


the Life. By J.C. PARKINSON. 1 vol. crown 8vo. [This day. 


and 


MEMOIRS of SIR GEORGE SINCLAIR, 


BART. By James Grant, Author of “The Great Metropolis,” “ The 
Religious Tendencies of the Times,” &c. 1 vol. 8vo. (Just ready. 


NEW NOVELS IN READING AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


DAISIE’S DREAM. By the Author of 


* Recommended to Mercy.” 3 vols. [Ready this day. 


LOVE STORIES of the ENGLISH WATER- 


ING-PLACES. 3 vols. 


THE WYVERN MYSTERY: a Novel. 


J. 8. Le Fanu, Author of “ Uncle Silas,” ‘‘ Guy Deverell,” &c. 3 vols. 


MARTHA PLANEBARKE : 


3 vols. 


THE GAGE of HONOUR: a Novel, By 


Captain J. T. NEWALL, Author of “ Hog Hunting in the East,” &c. 3 vols. 


A COUNTY FAMILY: By the 


Author of “ Lost Sir Massingberd,” &c. 


MY ENEMY’S DAUGHTER: a Novel. By 


Justin McCarrtuy, Author of The Waterdale Neighbours,” ‘‘ Paul Massie,” 


By 


a Romance. 


a Novel. 


3 vols. 


&c. 3 vols. 

THE CRUST and the CAKE: a Novel. 
By the Author of “ Occupations of a Retired Life.” 3 vols. 

UP and DOWN the WORLD: a Novel. 
By RussELL Gray, Author of ‘‘ Never—For Ever,” &c. 3 vols. 

LOST FOOTSTEPS: a Novel. By Joszern 
VEREY. 3 vols. 

OBERON SPELL: a Novel. By Enen Sr. 
LEONARDS. 3 vols, [Just ready. 


WEE WIFIE. By Rosa Noucuerre Carey, 


Author of “ Nellie’s Memories.” 2 vols. (Just ready. 


THIRTEEN AT TABLE. 


The CHRISTMAS NUMBER of TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE, 
ILLUSTRATED, 
Will Contain : 
1. THE WICKED OLD MAN WHO LIVED DOWN A BYE STREET. 
THE FIRST OLD ‘LADY WHO TRAVELLED WITH A GHOST. 


3. THE SECOND LADY’S FRENCH HUSBAND WHO CROSSED THE 
ALPS IN A STORM. 


4, THE OLD GENTLEMAN WHO CAME ALL THE WAY FROM BER- 
MONDSEY. 


5. THE SMALL BOY WHO CAME FROM MR. TUSHER'S. 
6. THE THIRD LADY’S SECOND HUSBAND WHO DID NOT COME AT ALL. 


7. THE FAIR-HAIRED YOUNG MAN 
HE NEED HAVE BEEN. 


3B THE FOURTH LADY WHO FELL AMONG BANDITTI. 


% THE FRECKLED GENTLEMAN WHO WAS | THE HE RO OF A TRAGEDY. 


WHO WAS NO BETTER THAN 


10. T THE MAN WHO TRAVELLED IN HIS OWN COFFIN. 


il. 11, THE VERY GREAT DISAPPOINTMENT OF ALL CONCERNED. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S LIST, 


WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR: a Biography, 


By Joun Forster. 2 vols. post 8vo. with Portraits and Vignettes, 283, 


NEW WORK ON AMERICA. 


NEW TRACKS in NORTH AMERICA; 


a Journal of Travel and Adventure whilst engaged in the Survey for a 
Southern Railroad to the Pacific Ocean during 1867—8. By Wits ‘ 
Bett, M.A., M.B. Cantab., F.R.G.S, 2 vols. demy 8vo. with 20 Chromos ang 
numerous Woodcuts, 30s. [This day, 


HORSE-SHOES and HORSE-SHOEING, 


oe. History, Uses, and Abuses. By GEORGE FLEMING, FROGS, 
FRA , Veterinary Surgeon, Royal Engineers. Demy 8vo. with 210 Tlns. 
"als, (This day, 


A HANDSOME GIFT-BOOK. 


MR. CHARLES DICKENS’S CHRISTMAS 


BOOKS. 1 vol, demy 8vo. illustrated with all the Original Woodcnts ang 
Steel Plates. the press, 


THE “BEGGYNHOF:” the City of the 


Single. By the Author of “Gheel,” &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


CRITICAL and MISCELLANEOUS Ef. 


SAYS. By THomas CARLYLE. Vol. V. Library demy 9s. 
This day, 


MEMORIALS of THEOPHILUS TRINAL, 


By T. T. Lyncu. New Edition, enlarged, crown 8vo. cloth 
extra, 6s. 


JESUS CHRIST: Conferences delivered at 


Notre Dame. By the Rev. Pére LAcORDAIRE, Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s, 


FOREST LIFE in ACADIE. By Captain 


CaMPBELL Harpy. Demy 8vo. with Coloured Frontispiece and Plates, 18s, 


DOTTINGS on the ROADSIDE in PANAMA, 


NICARAGUA, and MOSQUITO. By BreprorpD Pim, R.N., and Berruow 
Ph.D., F.L.S., F.R.G.S. Demy 8vo. illustrated with Plates and 
aps, 18s. 


SONGS and VERSES. 


Crown 8vo. 5s, 


By Wuyte MELvILLe. 


NEW NOVELS. 
M. or N. By G. J. Wayte Metvimxe. 2 vols. 


[This day, 
THE SCAPEGOAT. By Leo. 2 vols. 
[Vow ready. 
ONLY HERSELF. By Annie Tuomas. 
3 vols. 
TOO BRIGHT TO LAST. By Auice Fisner. 
1 vol. (On Monday. 


NOT TO BE: a Story of the Day. By Paut 


BENISON. 2 vols. crown 8yo. (Next week. 
MRS. STEELE’S NEW NOVEL. 
[Ready next month. 
GERMAN EVENINGS. Tales translated from 
the Original by K. LowDELL. (Nearly ready. 


LIZA. By Ivan Turcvener. Translated by 


W.R.S. Ratsron. 2 vols. fep. 8vo. 12s, 


WRECKED in PORT. By Epmunp YATES. 


3 vols. crown 8vo. 


MARY STANLEY ; 


3 vols. crown 8vo. 


THE O. V. H.; or, How Mr. Blake became 


an M. F. H. By War Brapwoop. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


or, the Secret Ones. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 
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MESSRS. BELL & DALDY’S ANNOUNCEMENTS, 


DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, AND 
PREPARED UNDEP. THE SUPERINTENDENCE OF 
ARTHUR HELPS, ESQ. 


MOUNTAIN, LOCH, and GLEN. Illustrating 


“Our Life in the Highlands.” From Paintings executed expressly for this 
Work by Jos—EPH ADAM. With an Essay on the Highlands and Highlanders, 
by the Rev. NorMaN MACLEOD, one of Her Majesty’s Chaplains. Quarto 
Edition, handsomely bound. [Yovember. 

#,* A few Copies may still be had of the Original Edition in columbier 
folio, bound in bird’s-eye maple boards, £6 6s, 


TURNER’S CELEBRATED LANDSCAPES. 


Containing 16 Autotype Reproductions of his most Important Works, accom- 
panied with a Memoir and Descriptive Letter-press. Imperial 4to. 
(November. 


THE SHEEPSHANKS GALLERY. This 


Volume will contain 20 Autotype Reproductions of the most important of the 
Pictures in the Sheepshanks Collection in the South Kensington Museum, 
taken from the Original Paintings by a new process, With Descriptive 
Letter-press. Demy 4to. [Vovember, 


WORKS of SIR GEORGE HARVEY, Pre- 


sident of the Royal Scottish Academy. Photographed under the Artist's 
direct superintendence. With Descriptions. Imperial 4to. [Vovember. 


FLAXMAN’S CLASSICAL COMPOSI- 
TIONS. Comprising h.« celebrated Illustrations of Homer's Iliad and 
Odyssey, Aischylus, and Hesiod’s Theogony. Imperial 4to. half-bound, 
morocco. [Vovember. 


NEW and RARE BEAUTIFUL-LEAVED 


PLANTS. Containing 54 of the finest Coloured Wood-block Illustrations 
ever produced, with Descriptive Letter-press. By 
F.R.H.S. Imperial 8vo. (November. 


A COLOURED EDITION of MR. HENRY 
SHAW’S ART of ILLUMINATION, as PRACTISED DURING the MID- 
DLE AGES. With a Description of the Metals, Pigments, &c., employed at 
different Periods. Imperial Svo. (November. 


WASHINGTON IRVING’S SKETCH-BOOK. 


(The Artist’s Edition.) Illustrated with 200 exquisite Wood Engravings 
from the Pencils of the most celebrated American Artists. New Edition, 
crown 4to, [ November. 


MARIE ; or, Glimpses of Life in France. Uni- 


form with “The Ups and Downs of an Old Maid’s Life.” 6s. [November. 


HORACE, the SATIRES and EPISTLES. 


Translated into English Verse by J. Contneron, M.A., Corpus Professor of 
Latin in the University of Oxford. 6s. 6d. [Ready. 


THE EPIGRAMMATISTS: a Selection of 
English Epigrams, including Translations from the Greek, Latin, and French 
Writers, with short Accounts of their Authors. Edited by the Rev. H. P. 
Dopp, [December, 


WEAPONS of WAR: a History of Arms and 


Armour. By AuGusTE DeMMIN. 8vo. with nearly 2,000 Illustrations. 
(December. 


PLATO, ANALYSIS of the DIALOGUES, 


with an Analytical Index. By Dr. Day. (December. 


CHARLES KEMBLE’S SHAKSPERE 
READINGS. Edited by R. J. LANE. 3 vols, [ November. 
This Edition is a careful reprint from the Copy used by Mr. Kemble in his 
Readings before Her Majesty the Queen. It is particularly fitted for Public 
and Family Reading by a system of Accentuation used by Mr. Kemble. 


PRIMARY TRUTHS of RELIGION. By 


the Right Rev. Bishop Clark. Fep, 8vo. [ Ready. 


THE POETICAL WORKS of GEOFFREY 


CHAUCER. Edited by Ricuarp Morris. With New Appendices, containing 
Short Treatise on the Pronunciation of Chaucer, by ALEXANDER J. ELLs; 
and a Scheme of the Journey to Canterbury, reprinted from Mr. FURNIVALL’S 
Six-Text Edition, now in course of publication by the Chaucer Society. 
6 vols. fep. Svo. 30s, [ Ready. 


A HANDY-BOOK of RULES and TABLES 


A VERIFYING DATES with the CHRISTIAN ERA, &e. Giving an 
— of the Chief Eras and Systems used by various Nations: with easy 
ethods for determining the Corresponding Dates. By Joun J. Bonp, 
t-Keeper of the Public Records. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. [ Ready. 
A. Four years “ before the common account called Anno Domini ” noticed 
the margins of many Editions of the Gospels are now accounted for. 
The difficulties in reconciling the Historical Dates arising from the Roman 
of reckoning the Augustan Era, introduced in the Third Century, 
which differed from the Era of Augustus, used in the First and Second Cen- 
turies, are, it is believed, now removed by distinguishing the reckoning of one 
Era from another. 


NEW BOOK FOR CHILDREN BY THE REV. CHARLES KINGSLEY. 


MADAM HOW and LADY WHY. By the 
Rev. C. Krxastey, Author of “The Water-Babies.” Small 8vo. with Illus- 
trations, [Yovember. 


KING GEORGE’S MIDDY. By 


Gitnert, Author of “ The Magic Mirror.” Crown 8yo. with Illustrations by 
£ (November. 


&. Gilbert. 0 


THE. BOYS of AXLEFORD. By Cuartes 


CampEN. Crown 8vo. with Illustrations. (November. 


THE BOY in the BUSH. By Epwarp Howe. 


Crown S8vo. with Illustrations. (November. 


HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN’S FAIRY 


TALES and LEGENDS. Many of them now published for the first time in 
a collected form. Illustrated from Drawings, expressly executed for this 
Edition, by Otto Speckter. [Vovember. 


DAISY’S COMPANIONS; or, Scenes from 


Child Life. A Story for Little Girls. By the Author of “ Grandmamma’s 
Nest.” Square 32mo. illustrated with numerous Engravings on Wood. 
[November. 


LOST LEGENDS of the NURSERY SONGS. 


By Many Senior CLarK. Small Illustrated. [November. 


MRS. ALFRED GATTY’S CHRISTMAS 


VOLUME for 1869 (AUNT JUDY’S). Containing Stories, Fairy Tales, 
Songs, Essays on Natural History, Biographies, &c. With numerous Illus- 
trations from Drawings by Eminent Artists. [Ready. 


GEORGE CRUIKSHANK’S TABLE-BOOK. 


Edited by G. A. A’BeckErr. New Edition, royal Svo. with 12 Illustrations 
on Steel and 116 on Wood by Cruikshank, 1ts, [November. 


GEORGE CRUIKSHANK’S OMNIBUS. 
Edited by BLANCHARD. §8vo. with 100 Illustrations on 


ANTHOLOGIA LATINA. Edidit Franciscus 


Sr. Joun THackeray, A.M. Editio Altera, fcp. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


A Selection from the Writings of Latin Poets from Nevius to Boethius, 
with an Appendix of Illustrative Notes, [ Ready. 


. HORATIIT FLACCI OPERA. Illustrated 


from Antique Gems by C. W. Kine, M.A. The Text and an Introduction by 
H. A. J. Munno, M.A. Beautifully printed by Whittingham at the Chiswick 
Press, with nearly 300 Illustrations, 21s. 


A CRUISE in the “GORGON ;” or, Eighteen 


Months on H.M.S. “ Gorgon,” engaged in the Suppression of the Slave Trade 
on the East Coast of Africa, Including a Trip up the Zambesi with Dr. 
Livingstone. By W. Core DEVEREUX, Assistant-Paymaster, R.N. 8vo. 
price 10s. 6d. 


THE RECTOR and HIS FRIENDS: Dia- 


logues on some of the Leading Religious Questions of the Day. Crown 8vo. 
price 7s, 6d. 


OUR NEW VICAR; or, Plain Words on 


Ritual and Parish Work. By the Rev. J. S. B. MonsELL, LL.D., Author of 
“ Hymns of Love and Praise,” &c. Third Edition, fep. 8vo. 5s. 


MR. ARTHUR HELPS’ BIOGRAPHIES, 


THE LIFE of CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS, 


the Discoverer of America. Crown 8vo. 6s, 


THE LIFE of PIZARRO; with some Account 


of his Associates in the Conquest of Peru. Second Edition, crown 8vo, 63, 


THE LIFE of LAS CASAS, the Apostle of 


the Indies. Second Edition, crown 8vo. 63, 


LONDON: YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 
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MR. BENTLEY’S LIST. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS FOR OCTOBER AND BENTLEY’S FAVOURITE NOVELS, 


Crown 8vo, each vol. with 2 Illustrations, each 6s, 


NOVEMBER. 
SENSE and SENSIBILITY. By Jam 
AusTEN. To be followed by “Emma,” “ Mansfield Park,” “ Northanger 
THE LIFE of CARDINAL POLE. By) 
of Lives of of | DREEZIE LANGTON: a Story of '52 to’ss, 


“The most impartial, the most instructive, and the most amusing of histories.”—A theneum. 


COMETH UP AS A FLOWER. By th 


Author of “ Red as a Rose is She.” 
“ A strikingly clever and original tale.” Times. 


BROKEN to HARNESS. By Epwonp Yams 
EAST LYNNE. By Mrs. Henry Woon. 
TOO STRANGE NOT TO BE TRUE. By 


Lady GEORGIANA FULLERTON. 


THE LIFE of JANE AUSTEN, Author of 


“* Mansfield Park,” &c. By her Nephew, the Rev. J. E. AusTEN LzieH, Vicar 
of Bray. 8vo. with Portrait and other Illustrations. 


THE CORRESPONDENCE of the RIGHT 


HON. WILLIAM WICKHAM, from the Year 1794 charged with Distri- 
buting the Subsidies to our Continental Armies during the Great War with 
Napoleon. Edited by his Grandson, WILLIAM WICKHAM. With Portraits of 
the Right Hon. William Wickham and Field-Marshal Suwarrow, from Original 
Pictures, 2 vols. 8vo. 


THE LIFE of MARY RUSSELL MIT- 
FORD. Told by Herself in Letters to her Friends. With Sketches and 
Anecdotes of her most celebrated Contemporaries, Edited by the Rev. A. G. 
L’EsrRANGE, 3 vols. crown 8yo. 


QUITS. By the Author of “The Initials.” 
THE CHANNINGS. By the Author of 


“ East Lynne,” 


THE INITIALS. 


Odds,” and “ Quits.” 


By the Author of “At 


THE DIABY of NEHE! ALLING- MRS. HALLIBURTON’S TROUBLES. By 


from the Original in the British Museum. Edited by Mrs. Webs. 2 vols. | the Author of “East Lynne.” 


8vo. with Notes and Illustrations. 
LADYBIRD. By Lady Grorerana 


THE ANNOTATED INGOLDSBY | LE- | aNTHONY TROLLOPE’S THREE CLERKS 


GENDS. A Library Edition, with a History of each Legend, and other Illus- 
trative Notes, and some Additional Pieces and Original Matter. 2 vols. 


demy 8vo. handsomely printed, with an Original Frontispiece by George ? ; 
Cruikshank, and all the Illustrations by Cruikshank and Leech, and Two | LADY ADELAIDE s) OATH. By Mrs. 
new ones by John Leech. Edited by the Rev. Ricuarnp DALron Baruam. | Henry Woop. 

Price 30s. } 


, | STANDARD WORKS. 
THE SUN. By Amépée Guittemiy, Author | 
of “ The Heavens.” Mr by Dr. Puirson. Crown svo. with 50 Ilus- | HOOK’S (DEAN) LIVES of the ARCH- 


trations. BISHOPS of CANTERBURY, from St. Augustine to Cranmer. 8 ws 


— | and LV., 30s. ; Vol. V., 15s.; Vols. VI. and VIL., 30s.; Vol. » 158. 
THE JACKDAW of RHEIMS. An Edition | 
of this celebrated Legend in 4to. with 12 highly-coloured Illustrations. | MOMM SE N’S HISTORY of ROME, from 
j the Earliest Time to the Period of its Decline. By Dr. THzEopoR Momussy, 
Translated, with the Author's sanction, and Additions, by Professr 
Dickson. With an Introduction by Dr. Scumirz. Library Edition, 4 vols. 
crown 8vo, £3 12s. Popular Edition, 4 vols. crown Svo. £2 7s. 6d.; or sold 
Vols. I. and 21s.; Vol. ILI., 10s. 6d.; Vol. IV., in Two 
Parts, 163, 


TWELVE WONDERFUL TALES. By W.| CURTIUS’ HISTORY of GREECE. Trans 


Knox WiGRAM, Esq. Crown 8vo. with numerous Comic Llustrations. lated by A. M. Warp, M.A. 2 vols. demy Svo. 15s. Vol. III. (completing the 


Work) will be ready shortly. 
THE COUNTESS GUICCIOLI’S 


THE POPULAR PRIZE BOOK, 
LECTIONS of LORD BYRON. 


RECOL- grr &. CREASY’S FIFTEEN DECISIVE 
Life, New and Cheaper Edition, crown vo. 6s. 


MISUNDERSTOOD: a Story. By Frorence 


Monreomery, Author of “ A Very Simple Story,” &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


With those of the Eye-Witnesses of his on 
4 7 ‘ BATTLES of the WORLD, from Marathon to Waterloo. Handy Edition, 


crown 8vo. 6s, 
THE HEAVENS: an Illustrated Handbook 


of Popular Astronomy. By Amfp&e GuUILLEMIN. Edited by J. Nonmax 
Lockyrr, F.R.A.S. Imperial 8vo. with 225 Illustrations, Coloured Litho- 
graphs, and Woodcuts. Third Edition, 21s. 


DR. M‘CAUSLAND’S WORKS. 


By the Author of SERMONS IN STONES; or, Scripture confirmed by Geology. With 


POPULAR NEW NOVELS 
At all the Libraries. 


SUSAN FIELDING. 


** Steven Laurence, Yeoman,” &c. 3 vols. (Next week. 4s, 
ND YORKE. By Mrs. H LAST DAYS OP JERUSALEM AND HOME. 10s, 
ROLA _ rs. Henry Woop 
THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS; or, Mirth 


| 


VERONIQUE. By Frorence Marryat, Author 


of “ Nelly Brooke,” &c. 3 vols. 


and Marvels. 
1. The LIBRARY EDITION, with the Author’s Life, 2 vols, 21s. 
2. The CARMINE EDITION, with 18 Plates, 10s. 6d. 
3. The POPULAR EDITION, 3 Plates, gilt edges, 6s. 
4. The POCKET VICTORIA EDITION, 2s. 6d, 


BEALE, 3 vols. 


THE STORY of MY LOVE. 8 vols. 
HIRELL. By Joun Saunpers, Author of 


“ Abel Drake’s Wife.” 3 vols, ' 


FRANCATELLI’S MODERN COOK. 1,500 Recipes. Eighteenth Thousand, 
60 Illustrations, 12s. 
“ The magnum opus on which the author rests his reputation.” —Times. 
FRANCATELLI’S COOK’S GUIDE, 1,000 Recipes. Twenty-third 
Thousand, 40 Illustrations, 5s. 
“Exceedingly plain, and an admirable manual for every household.” —Zimess 
WHAT TO DO WITH THE COLD MUTTON. 1s, 6d. 


THE BREAKFAST BOOK, 1s. 6d. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
PUBLISHER. IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY, 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


FIFTY FORTHCOMING BOOKS, 


the Visit of the Prince of Wales to the East. 

The “Rob Roy” on the Soidiok, by John Macgregor. 
A New Volume of Ria by Alfred Tennyson. 
Memoir of Dr. James Hamilton, by Rev. W. Arnot. 
At Home with the ‘nti by Mrs. Pallisser. 

life and Letters of Semele, by Dr. Bence Jones. 
Peeps at the Far East, a Dr. Norman Macleod. 
Th Church and the Age fa Series of Essays. 

the Talmud, by Deutsch. 

Hvoes of Hebrew History, by Bishop Wilberforce. 
Henoir of Sir David Mrs. Gordon. 
ldters of Sir George Lewis. 

Normandy Picturesque, re Henry Blackburn. 

life of a Naturalist in Pe A by Robert Brown. 
The Education of the Heart, by Mrs. Ellis. 

The Unkind Word, by the yp oe of “John Halifax.” 
Sketch of the Reign of diekigs IT., by Mrs. Oliphant. 
Lectures on Morality, by ‘the Rev. F. D. Maurice. 
Ecclesia: a Series of Side edited by Dr. Reynolds. 
Life of Jane Austen, by the Rev. J. E. Austen Leigh. 
Notes on Italy, by Mrs. Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
Piccadilly: an Episode, by Laurance Oliphant. 
Brightstone Sermons, by Bishop Moberley. 

Students’ Songs, by Dr. Blackie. 


25 
The Discovery of the Great West, by Francis Parkman. 


Froudeés History of England. New Volumes. 

Life and Remains of Dr. “Robert Lee, by R. H. Story. 
Missionary Travels in ales Minor, by J. Van Lennep. 
LEstrange’s Life of Nien Russell Mitford. 
Scrambles Among the ma by Edward Whymper. 
Life of Percy Bysshe Shelley, by W. M. Rossetti. 
Memoir of Rev. W. C. re by Rev. Islay Burns. 
Three Weeks in a Prison at Pekin, by H. B. Loch. 
Alpine Flowers, by W. Robinson. 

Miscellanies from the Writings of Dr. Newman. 
Notes on Burgundy, by C. R. Weld. 

Stoughton’s Ecclesiastical H. of England. New Vol. 
Life of John Gibson, R.A. edited by Lady Eastlake. 
St. Louis and his Times, by Mrs. Bray. 

Francis the First and other Studies, by A. B. Cochrane. 
A Visit to Queensland, ro Charles H. Allen. 

The German Working Man, by James Samuelson. 


43 
Terne; or the Sacred Isle, by W. Steuart Trench. 


44 
Art in England: Essays, by Dutton Cook. 


45 
The Byeways of Scripture, by Rev. E. H. Plumptre. 


46 
Earnest Words for Earnest Men, by Dr. Vaughan. 


47 
Five Years in British Guiana, by Joseph Beauniont. 


48 
Burton’s History of the Paraguayan War. 
49 
The Songstresses of Scoiland, by Sarah Tytler. 


50 
From England to Delhi, by John Matheson. 


_ And many other Works of General Interest, to be added to Mupre’s Serecr Liprary when ready, in numbers 
proportioned to the anticipated demand. 


Revised ‘Lists of the Principal Books lately added to -be Collection, and Catalogues of Surplus Copies withdrawn for Sale at greatly reduced prices, 
are now ready, and will be forwarded, postage free, on application. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


City Orrice—4 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 
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BOOSEY & CO.S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE PRODIGAL SON. 


Oratorio by ARTHUR 8S. SULLIVAN, performed at the Worcester Musical Festival, price 15s. 


“ We have no hesitation in 


BOOSEY & SHILLING 
In THE 


it not merely the best and most carefully finished work of its composer, but a work that would do credit to any composer now living.”"—Zimes, 


OPERAS FOR PIANOFORTE, 


MUSICAL CABINET. 


The Operas are complete, including Overtures, in Books containing from 48 to 72 pages each. 


WILLIAM TELL. DER FREISCHUTZ. 
ZAMPA CRISPINO E LA COMARE, 
LE DOMINO NOIR. IL 

DON J NOR 

LUCREZIA “BORGIA. ROBERT LE DIABLE. 


NEW SONGS 
HALF-MAST HIGH. By Crarrpet. This, one of the last 


Songs of the late lamented Composer, Claribel, is published for the first time this day. 4s. 
BIRDS in the NIGHT. Lullaby. By Artuur S. Suttivan, 


This day. 4s, “An exquisite | melody.’ "Daily Telegraph. “A most charming mor- 
ceau.”—Iilustrated London New 


ACROSS the SEA. By Virernta Gasriet, New Song for 
Contralto or Mezzo-Soprano. 4s. 
LOVE NOT the WORLD. The Contralto Song sung by 


Madame Trebelli Ps Arthur Sullivan's new Oratorio, “ The Prodigal Son.” 
A simple and lovely melody.”—Morning Star. 


THE FAITHFUL ECHO. By Ganz. Sung by Miss 


Miss Henderson, and Madille. Enequist. 4s. 


THADY 0’ FLINN. By Mottoy. Sung by Madame Sherrington. 


Seventh Thousand. 


THE MOTHE R'S “DREAM. By Artaur S. 


by Miss Edith Wynne. 4s. 


THE VAGABOND. 


Eighth Thousand. 4s. 


Sung 


By Mortoy. Sung by Mr. Santley. 


SONGS BY 


FIGARO. 
FIDELIO. | 
IL BARBIERE DI SIVIGLIA. , | 
LA SONNAMBULA. 

UN BALLO IN MASCHERA, 


AND BALLADS. 
WE TWO. By Vinernta ( The Words by 


ALLINGHAM. New Song. 4s. 

LITTLE FLOWER. By Sung by Madame Sher. 
rington at all her recent Concerts with a 
Author's songs Clochette and “ Thady ‘OFlinn. 

’TIS WRONG to KISS and TELL. Ballad wee by 
AUGUSTUS MAYHEW. Composed by F. Boscovitz, Author of “Sweet Nightingale.” 4, 


WHY WAS I LOOKING OUT? Written by Crarmn, 


Composed by BLUMENTHAL. 5S Madame Patey eve! t on her present 
Provincial Tour, and always 


SOME OTHER DAY. By Orrensacn. Adapted to English 


Words by C. L. KENNEY. 3s, 


MADAME SAINTON-DOLBY’S most popular C Composition~ 


OUT ON THE ROCKS. Ballad. CLARIBEL. mposed and S| Madame 
Sainton-Dolby. 4s. 


YET ONCE AGAIN. The New Duet. By 
Sung by Mr. and Madame Patey. 4s. 


CLARIBEL. 


LA TRAVIATA. 
MARTHA, 
THE DUCHESS, 


RIGO 
| DON PAS QUALE. 
IAVOLO, 


FRA 


All 4s. each. 


MALF-MAST HIGH. (This day.) 

ROBIN REDBREAST. 

CHILDREN’S VOICES. 

WHAT NEED HAVE I THE 
TRUTH TO TELL? 

THE LOVE TEST. 

PRIEZ POUR ELLE. 

KATHLEEN’S ANSWER, 

ROSES AND DAISIES. 


WE'D BETTER BIDE A WEE. 

WEEP NO MORE, DARLING, 

ALL ALONG THE VALLEY. 
STRANGERS YET. 

COME BACK TO ERIN. 

MARION’S SONG. 

FIVE O'CLOCK IN TITE MORNING. 
WON'T YOU TELL ME WHY, ROBIN? 
LITTLE BIRD ON THE GREEN TREE. 


JANET’S BRIDAL. 

THE BLUE RIBBON. 
MILLY’S FAITH. 
MAGGIE’'S SECRET. 
MAGGIE'S WELCOME. 
MY BRILLIANT AND I. 
JANE CHOICE, 
SECRE 

SILVER CHIMES. 


‘ONLY A LOCK OF HAIR. 
TAKE BACK THE HEART. 
SUSAN'S STORY. 

AND I. 

DREAMLAND. 

BLIND ALICE. 

THE TWO NESTS. 

THE BROKEN SIXPENCE. 

‘I CANNOT SING THE OLD SONGS, 


NEW PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 


KUHE’S GRAND DUCHESS, 4s. 
KUHE'S CLOCHETTE. 4s. | KUHE'S COX AND BOX. 4s. 
KUHE’S TAKE BACK THE HEART. 4s. | KUHE'S MAGGIE’S SECRET. 38, 
KUHE’S COME BACK TO ERIN. 4s. | © KUHE’S CLARIBEL FANTASIA. 4s. 


BRINLEY RICHARDS’S SABRE SONG, from the “Grand 
Duchess.” 3s. 
BRINLEY RICHARDS'S STRANGERS YET. 3s. 
BRINLEY RICHARDS’S DITES-LUI. 3s. 
BRINLEY RICHARDS’S I CANNOT SING THE OLD SONGS. 3s. 
BRINLEY RICHARDS'S JANET’S CHOICE. 3s, 


RENE FAVARGER’S SECOND OBERON FANTASIA. 


“ This piece bids fair to rival the author's first fantasia.”Ladies’ Treasury. 48, Also, 
RENE FAVARGER’S FANTASIA DER FREISCHUTZ. 4s. 
RENE aa ee S ROSE D'AMOUR. Pensée Fugitive. 3s. 
* An elegant little piece.”— Musical World. 
FELICITA. 


Valse. By Arruur S. 
Dreams.” 1s. 


UNE PETITE HISTOIRE. Par Steruen Herter. 


From “ Day 


CHEAP EDITIONS O 


HOUSEHOLD MUSIC: a Series of Illustrated Music Books, 
printed from new type on the finest toned paper. Price, each 6d.; post free, 7d. 
FIFTEEN HOUSEHOLD SONGS, First Series. 
TWENTY CHRISTYS’ NEWEST SONGS. First Series. 
. THIRTY SACRED SONGS. 
. NINE GEMS FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 
. TEN GEMS FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 
. TWENTY-NINE SACRED PIECES FOR PIANOFORTE. 
. LITTLE SONGS FOR LITTLE SINGERS. 
. LITTLE PIECES FOR LITTLE PLAYERS. 
. WALTZES : Dinorah, Satanella, Martha, and Maud. Each Waltz complete. 
. EIGHTEEN NEW CHRISTYS’ SONGS. Second Series. 
. EIGHTEEN GERMAN VOLKSLIEDER. English Words. 
. TWENTY HOUSEIIOLD SONGS, Second Series. 
. TWENTY-FOUR SCOTCIL SONGS, 
“ The finest paper, the most elegant type, the prettiest pictorial illustrations, all contribute to 
enhance the attractions of every number.” —Zilustrated News. 


SHILLING BOOKS of PIANOFORTE MUSIC in BOOSEYS’ 
MUSICAL CABINET. Post free, cach Is, 2d. 
14. BEET Rover 8 45 ORIGINAL WALTZES., 
117. } ALSES. 
120, R' NGING. Six Piece: 
. TH S THREE FANTASIAS: Sweet Tome, The Last Rose, and 


5 ROBERT SX SCHUMANN’S ALBUM FOR THE YOUNG. Complete. 
ROBERT SCHUMANN’ 8 SCENES OF CHILDHOOD. Complete. And Nine other 


Short Piece 
FRANZ, FOUR IMPROMPTUS, and SIX MOMENTS MUSI- 
. LEYBACII'S SIX" MOST CELEBRATED FANTASIAS, including Puritani, 


Sonnambul 


ELSSOHN: EIGHT PIECES, including The Rivulet, Two Musical 


M 

tches, Andante and Rondo. &e. 

&. STEPHEN HELLER’S PROMENADES D'UN SOLITAIRE. Complete. 

80. STEPHEN HELLER'S E SHORT PIECES FOR PIANOFORTE. 

KUHE’S EIGHT FANTAS 

79, TEN PIECES, including The Shepherds’ Song, Perles et 
or 


Diaman: &e. 
33, 34, 35, Tt aenmeneeneal $ SIX BOOKS OF SONGS WITHOUT WORDS. Com- 
OVERTURES, including Fra Diavolo, Der Freischutz, and 


CALLCOTT'S | GRAND DUCHESS DUETS are now ready, 
‘olo, 58.3 et, Gs. 
HAWLEY’S LITTLE NELL. (On Linley’s B Ballad.) 3s, 


WANE. Auld Robin Gray.) Scotch 

OPIA. ‘ome, sweet home.) English Fantasia. 7. 
HIBERNTA (The Last Rose of Summer.) Irish Fantasia. 3s, 
U REVOIR. Romance. 3s 


STEPHEN HELLER’S NEW STUDIES. Twenty-five 
Par STEPHEN 


“ Etudes d’Expression et de Rhythme, dédi¢s & la Jeunesse.” 
In Three Books. Each 6s.; or, complete, 128. 


FORBES’S EN AVANT. Pas de Ch 
FORBES'S IMPATIENCE. Tarantelle. | FORBES'S ESPANIOLA. Third Edition 
FORBES’S CAPRERA. Tenth Edition. | FORBES'S CASTELLUCIA. 
FORBES'’S SOUVENIR de BADEN. Each 


COOTE’S PERICHOLE WALTZ on Orrznnacn’s New 


Price 4s. 


COOTE’S PERICHOLE QUADRILLE on Orrensacn’s New 
Opera. 48. 


F MUSICAL WORKS. 
BOOSEYS’ SACRED MUSICAL CABINET: a Library of 
Each Number, 1s.; post free, 1s Id. 


Music for Voice, Pianoforte, Harmonium, and Organ. 
/ENTY-FOUR SACRED 


2. THE MESSI! 
THE CREAT 


SITES FOR. HARMONIU 

RTORIES FOR ORGA 

D HESSE'S VOLUNTARIES FOR ORGAN OR HARMONIUM. 
ED AND FIFTY CHANTS. 

MS_BY MODERN. COMPOSERS. 

. SONGS FOR SUNDAY EVENING. 
SHORT VOLUNTARIES FOR ORGAN. 

13. TWELV RISTMAS CAROLS AND HYMNS. “i 

16. TWO HUNDRED PSALM >) HYMN TUNES WITHOUT WORDS. 

ANTICLES OF THE. “CHURCH OF ENGL 
8. SACI BY FAVARGER, KUHE, LEY RICH 

Io; PIPEY CLASSICAL VOLUNTARIES FOR HARMO NIUM, B 


SHILLING BOOKS of SONGS in BOOSEYS’ onan 
CABINET. Post free, each Is, 2d, 


Ba 
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Dr 

STR HE SRY BISHOP'S THIRTEEN SONGS. 

SIMS REEVES'S SONGS. 

TWENTY-FIVE NEW CIIRISTYS’ SONGS. 


BOOSEYS’ SHILLING ORATORIOS, MASSES, and 


TAS. 

YMN OF PRAISE. WALPURGIS NIGIIT. 
HAYDN: s IMPERIAT. MASS. BEETHOVEN'S MASS IN C. 
GOUNOD'S ST if ACIS AND GALATEA. 
MOZART’S TWELE. ‘Til MASS, 
ROSSINI’S STABAT MATER, 
JUDAS MACCABALUS. 


IN 
THE MESSIAH. THE CREA 


REVIEW 


BOOSEY & CO., HOLLES STREET, LONDON. 


REW SPOTTISWOODE, at No. 5 New-street Square, in the Parish of St, Bride, in the City of London; and Published by DAVID JONES 


: 88 Southampton Street, Strand, in the Parish of St. Paul, Covent Garden, in the County of Middlesex.— Saturday, October 28, 1869. 
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